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latter end of our October, and laſted ſeven days; at the end 


of whack the feaſt of the t les, which was one of 
the three ſolemn feaſts of the Ifrac tes, and laſted likewiſe 
ſeven days ; ſo that the vaſt concourſe-of people, who were 
invited by the king, and flockdd to that ſolemnity, 
Wy Ta in Jeruſalem. The ceremony 
oben in 1 ieſts rare; order the ark, 

v2 1 ta + = 

EG 5 ie the meſtholy place, 

14 which Salomon had — to be made 
by by From and to be ſet u there, to be k kind of covering 
to > the ark A The king hunſelf, On by nave 


Wes felons be Nags and pain of tho 
which -ervyered the merry feat Y). that” were made by 
Hiram for the moſt holy place differed from them, and were of two 
ſorts ; namely,” theſe two which ſpread one wing over the ark, 
and touched the wall other ; and thoſe were made in 
baſs-relief, to adorn the ſides of che walk, placed between 
Lge rs likewiſe in —_—_ 22 the fineſt gold. What 


tot, but that of the t maſ- 
—— 5 * eng if Ge A. 
«be _ AK ith one extremity, 
ad joining leak Oy i the ei ret he: rene, muſt have been 
each five cubits long, becauſe the place was twenty cubits in len 
and breadth ; 2 one may reaſonably ſuppoſe the cher 
themſelves to have been about ten cubits Agb. As to their for m 
we can affirm nothing certaih concerning it, beyond what was ſaid 
in the place above quoted. 

- Thete we toobæ ulſo notice, that Seh made all che other uten- 
ſils and ofnaments of the temples p both in bigneſs 
and richneſs, to that of the edifice: the Afoſaic altar of burnt- 
offering, for inftance, was ſet re 
another placed in Neu. of it. w page twenty aps in Jeng 
breadth; and ten in height. The fine was done e Atar of 


perfume, and che table of ſhew. bead which Akt, fur as the 
e he increaſed the number of five or fix fold. 


there wis a prodigious quantity of other gold and 
| —— utenſilo — the feft — 
that they were without Humber (3); bur the hiſtorran Ras 
Viren u ſack: detail of them () cht to refer cho reader 
to him for it, becauſe we can neither tell whence he had it, nor indeed 


find room enough on uſe for fach-valt quantities. W us, 
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Car. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 5 
hand he aſſured him, that in caſe they provoked him by their 

idolatry and diſobedience, that glorious building, which was 

now the wonder of the world, d infallibly become a de- 
ſolation, a dwelling for owls and bats, and a proverb of re- 

proach among all nations . 

As ſoon as Solomon had finiſhed this noble ſtructure, he Solomon's 
ſet his artificers to work upon two other buildings, one for Palaces. 
himſelf, and another for Pharasb's daughter *, and ſpared no- 
thing that art or riches could furniſh, to raiſe it to a propor- 
tionable ſplendor with it (O). He was almoſt thirteen years 
in building them, ſo that he finiſhed thoſe three magnificent 
edifices, with all their coſtly furniture, utenſils, and orna- 
ments, within the ſpace of twenty years (P). After this he 

ſent 


1 King. ix. 1, W.. in. 1. vii. 8. ix. 24. 
** „ Compare 1 King. iii. 1. vii. 8. ix. 24 


(0) One of theſe palaces is called the houſe of the foreſt of Le- 
banon (7), though it was at Jeruſalem ; the reaſon of its being ſo 
called, is not certainly known. The Chaldee paraphraſt calls it a 
ſammer-houſe, or houſe of refreſhment ; others think it to have 
been built in that foreft, after he had taken the city of Hamath-z9- 
bah (8) ; but the general opinion is, that they gave the name of 
the foreſt of Lebanon to the city of David, by reaſon of the pro- 
digious quantities of cedar and other trees, which had been brought 
from thence to build the temple and other ſumptuous edifices ; in- 
ſomuch, that r 

'(g). Upon this account, and perhaps alſo from the fragran- 
cy of the cedar, both the city and temple, as well as the pai 
"Lebanon by the pſalmiſt and fome of the prophets (10. 
Theſe palaces were built with the * 3 whe- 

the prodigious quantities of gold, filver, cedar other 

marble and other Coſtly ſtones, the ſtupendous 
exquiſiteneſs of the workmanſhip, or for 
ir furniture, and the ſumptuouſneſs of the gal. 
and apartments. Among theſe there was 
reſt, which was called the porch, or 
was placed the king's throne, and, on 
fide of it, the of his councellors. This porch was by far 
magnificent of all, becauſe it was both his ſeat of judg- 
the place of public audience, where he ſhewed himſelf, 
or to the that reſorted to him. It 
midſt of a flight of rich pillars of cedar, curiouſ- 
carved and covered, or rather inlaid, with gold. The throne 
. 2. (8) V Jun. in loc. & 2 Chron. viii 3. 
(9) ha Rabbin. vid. & Manft, Calm. & al. in Pſal. xxix. xcii. 12, 
0) P/al. xxiz. pa. xcii. 12, 13, & il. 
itſelf, 
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ſent back a great part of his Tyrian artificers; and to expreſs 
his gratityde to their prince, who had ſo generouſly furniſhed 
him, not only with vaſt quantities of ſtones and wood, but 
alſo with great ſums of gold, he preſented him with twenty 
Cities in Galilee ; but Hiram, coming ſoon after to view them, 
was ſo diſguſted at them, that he could not forbear breaking 
out into ſome complaints againſt his brother Solomon, and ex- 
prefling his diſſatisfaction by his refuſal of them, and by the 
contemptible name which he gave to that whole land (Q); 
upon which, Solomon built them anew himſelf, and planted 
colonies of Iſraclites in them +. The reſt of his workmen, 


+ Compare 1 Kings ix. 10. & 2 Chron. viii. 1, & ſeq. 


itſelf, which was in the faſhion of a nich, was covered with ivory, 
inlaid, ard intermixed with curious ornaments in gold : the aſcent 
to it was by ſix ſteps, each ſtep being ſapported on each fide with 
a ſmall lion, and the arms of the ſeat with two large ones as big as 
the life. All theſe, and even the ſteps themſelves were likewiſe 
covered with gold and ivory. The richneſs of the furniture of 
theſe ſumptuous edifices may be gueſſed at, by the plate and drink- 
ing · veſſels which were uſed in them, which were all of the fineſt gold. 
To theſe he added 300 ſhields of the ſame rich metal, which uſed 
to be carried before him when he went abroad, and then were ſuſ- 
pony along the rows of pillars as an ornament. Beſides theſe, 

likewiſe cauſed 200 targets to be made of a larger fize, which 
were hung up in ſome conſpicuous places of the temple. All theſe 
were e of ſome precious wood, and covered with gold ; theſe 
latter amovnted to 600 ſhekels each, and the former to three 
pound weight (1 1). 

(Q) 97 Chabul, which is the name he gave it, comes from 
J which Tignifies a fetlock ; and is ſuppoſed to have alluded to 
the extreme diriineſs of it, becauſe one could not travel in it with- 
out being up to the ancles in dirt. 

Foſephus-derives it from a Phanician word, which fignifies d iſſile, 
and adds, that Hiram refuſed to take them from Salomos upon that 
account (1} ; but as we find a city of that name as early as 's 
time (2), it is not improbable, that Hiram took the hint it, 
and gave that contemptible appellative to all the reſt. 

This Chabul, which our author calls Chebalon, was, according 
to h m, ſituated in the neighbourhood of Tyre, or between that and 
Ptolemats (3): that of Fo/oua could not be far from it ; and yet 


St. Terom places them on the other fide Jordan (4), in that 
part which was called Decapolis (5). 


(11) 1 Kinzs x. 16, 17. 2 Chron. ix. 15, 16. (1) Ant. lib 8. 
c. 2. See Pol. II. p. 340. (2) 725. xix. 27. (3) D in 
Fit. ſua. (4) Hieron. in Ames i” (5) Vid. Calm. fub voc. 
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. The Hiſtory of the Jews Boon I. 
yeats time, brought him back an immenſe weight of gold and 
ſilver, beſides ſeveral kinds of precious ſtones, ſpices, ebony 
and other curious wood, ivory, monkeys, and o- 
ther rarities :. The gold itſelf amounted to 4 50 talents * 

, > 


< Tbid. ver. ult. x. 22. 2 Chron. viii. 17. 18. ix. 21. 


metal was brought, was an iſland in the Rad- Ses; not that which 
we commonly underſtand by that name, which lyeth between A 
bia and Ege, but the great ſouthern ocean, which extended itſelf 
between India and Africa and waſheth up to the coaſt of Arabia 
and Perſia and was called the Red-Sea from the colour which the 
perpendicular ſun-beams give it in thoſe hot climates (13). To 
this let us add, that Fo/ephus ſays, that Ophir was in India, or was 
ſince called India, or the land of gold (14), which may 
mean the Aurea Cherſone/us, now called the iſland of a, 
over againſt Sumatra ; theſe, one would be apt to think, might 
have chalked out ſuch a chart, as would have directed us, if not to 
the very ſpot of ground, yet at leaſt to the region, whence all 
theſe riches came, and yet there are ſcarce any two authors that 
have ſteered the ſame courſe. __ | 
But not to dwell long upon a ſubject that affords ſo little certain- 
ty, we ſhall content ourſelves with a_ bare mention of thoſe Who 
ſeem to have viſibly erred from the point, and then give a ſhort 
— ſpoken with a greater degree of pro- 
— ; ＋ deer, | 
Among the firſt we may rank thoſe 9 to America 
for it (15), it being inconceivable, how they could fteer thither and 
back again in thoſe early days, without charts or compaſs, with ſo 
imperfe& a knowledge of geography and aftronomy, and 
no more of navigation than bare coaſting. If it be ſaid, that th 
was the method they ſteered by, and that they coaſted along Tadia, 
China, and the north parts of apex, to the north part of "America, 
and fo on to Hi/pamola, or any other place, whether of Mexico or 
Peru; beſides that in ſuch a caſe, eighteen months will ſcarce be 
ſufficient for ſuch-a prodigious round, how many iſlands might 
have met with in India, that could have ſupplied them with 
thoſe commodities, and eſpecially with gold? how came they at 
firſt to have ſuch knowledge of thoſe parts, as to go thither for 
that metal? Was America peopled fo early ? and if it was, which 
is ſcarce credible, were either its inhabitants ſuch expert failors, 2» 
to bring thoſe merchandizes to ſome famous "emporium nearer to 
Alia, or did any of the Afatic nations fetch them from thence ? 
2, 'Thoſe who” have gone no further than the coaſts of Africa, 
or even nearer for it (16); becauſe though it be probable," that ſe- 


(˖ 13% Vid Prideaux Connect lib. 1 (14) Aut. lib. wits. c. 2. 
(15) 1 Arr. Mont. Chriſt. Columb. Vatabl. . Poſtel. al. 
(16) 'Grot. in 1 Reg. ix. Huet. Dirt. de Navig. Salem. Jean. 
do. Sant. & al. * "Oo | : = 
von 
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ly, beſides the profit which he made of all the other commadi- 
ties. Some of thoſe. precious woods the king did beſtow in 
EW een eat 
number of — 

| ALL 


- 0 Ibid. ver. 11. 


veral parts. gf Africe might abound with gold, ſpices, ivory, 
thoſe 8 or according to | dh that the Tow 


- might bring them thither ; yet the fartheſt coaſt of MHict was not 


from Fier geber, to have taken up ſo much time as 
though we ſhould allow, that they went to a different 
eack merchandize ; much leſs to thoſe places mentioned 
by f thoſe authors, which are a great deal nearer to it. 

Laſtly, . 
thoſe Who have fallen into the notion, that Exion geber was not on 
the coaſts of the N. Sea, but of the Mediterraxeax (17) ; in order 
th avoid the difficulty into which Heerizs ſtunibled, by making the 
canal of communication between thoſe twa ſeas to have been opened 
in Dau t time, wich is conflitel by feverat learned auchors (18). 
But whatever the difficulty be of finding a paſſage from Exion geber 
to the Maar it canvot be ſuppoſed to have been ficuated 
any whete but on the Red See, without doing manifeſt violence to 
che text ; becauſe-rhere is not one fingle inſtance of FHD ra. 


„ fignifying the Yediterrazean, or any other than the Red-Sea ; 

1 nr th becauſe Exion-geber is ſaid to have been beſide Elorh, 
which laſt is always placed oa the Nad. S (19). 

Among thoſe who have conjeclured with more 

ſhall mention, firſt of all, N NN 

rt of the Ra- (20), though without adhering too cloſe to 

particular place, which each of them has made choice of; whe- 

tam, 


W Malabar, or the iſles of Sey/an or Taprobana 
or in 8. ee ds or 

(33), 4 that of Pegs, whoſe inhabi- 
the Jews, whom Solomon ſent 


153 


try. oy TI he Gilotene Linde of 


feet brought into Judæa, when they had 
e place and ſome from another; 


which is ec | they might be all brought by 
Eda merchants, from — of India, 


into ſome common 


All theſe are — conjectures. by ſuppoſing the 


Nenn. Bivar. Hon & a/. (18) Marſh. Cas. 
= | ow. in G 6 id. Euſcb. loc. 
150 ed. Deer. Arab. Plin. Strab. IIieron. 
d) Lac. Holſtein. zot. i= Oriel. (21) Vid. 
OP 4b Choifi. is vit Salom. (23) Fi. 

. (24) Vid Maſi, & aut, ad co. citat. 
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ALL this time, Solomon was ſtill mindful of the concerns 
of religion, repairing to the temple at the ſolemn feſtivals, 
and ſettling the courſes of the priefts, Levites, muſicians, 
and other officers of the "wenn; —ů 5 to the model of 

his 
fleet to ſail from the Red-Sea into the ocean, 23 
gulph. 


Dean Prideaux obſerves next, chat it was the voyage to ThorGjG 
n 1 ; from which he con- 


jectures, that ck nearer Fader. cog 
performed in | rf, "they had bet been obliged to gp quite to 


the, former, for ſome commodities which the ache did not afford ; 
and conſequently, 1 Indian ſea, at the dic 
tance of three years v e „ ſilver, ivory, 
5 might any other, though 
much nearer, where they 8 2 and pre- 
cious ſlones, might be the Ophir m____ 80 
that if the ſouthern parts of Anna produced the 
of the beſt gold, r opening 
mi ghe be the land of Opkir (25). 
But though i 
diſtinct 
xet if hier adhere dee e 1 2— 
fach plenty of the fineſt 
1 ſcarce credible, that thi 


more likely, that t uy my at mp7 be 
— and tings of * 


of 
Laſtiy, A late author (26) has taken quite a different rout from 
all the reſt, and thinks, that he has found oat the Mya and Sepbar, 
where 4222 r ee between mount 4 


, ſomewhere towards A-menia and 


and may be better read in 


this hypotheſis, and lod we — he ory not 
ſwer, is, that the nearneſs of the place doth not 


years voyage, 85 we Gould ſuppoſe, with him," that they 
m 
in 


on againſt 
an- 
8 à three 


took a large co about from EI e 
years, mention the text, might —_ only three ſummers and 
two winters, orthirty months. 

Upon the whaln hes, — conjeRture, and beyond 
that it is impoſſible to go, is, that Ophir was in fore of thoſe re- 
mote rich countries of h bey \ haps. as far as 


Chiza or Japan; which laſt dotl 
and with ſeveral other © 


(25) Prid. Conneds. book .. 
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his father; and making all proper regulations for maintain- 

ing the ſervice of God, with a ſplendor and magniticence 

at leaſt, t o that of his kingdom. Upon all which 

| accounts he is juſtly obſerved, more than once, to have ex- 
ceeded all the kings of the earth. 

Auond the great perſons whom his fame brought to Fe. gene, 

raſalem, the moſt conſiderable was the queen of Sheba (S), 43 7" 


to 
——— 2 Chr. viii. 12, & ſeq. " him, 


as ſilver, x precious ſtones, ebony, and other valuable ſorts of wood; 


to fay 2 „ peacocks, parrots, apes, and other ſuch 
the voyage. and by ith diftance doth beſt anſwer to the length of 


All that we ſhall ſay farther is, that this Ophir gold was in great 
plenty in Judæa even in David's time, ſince be left 3000 talents of 
it for the ſervice of the temple, befides the — talents which 
the princes of the people offered for the fame purpoſe (27). Now 
as we cu hardly believe either of them to have been ſo munificent, 
e thi's certain proportion of it ; ſhould we 
ſuppoſe it to have been even a third part, there muſt have been at 
leaſt 24,000 talents bf that metal in his kingdom; this prodigious 
ſum could never be heaped together from the bare ſpoil of the neigh- 
bouring nations ; it is more reaſonable to believe, that having con- 
quered the Edemites, and taken Eloth and Exion- eber, David ſet 
himſelf about opening a commerce from thence, by the aſſiſtance 
of Hiram's expert ſailors ; fo that his ſon did but improve what 
the father had begun, by ehlargin rging and fortifying thoſe two places, 
den them with the beſt N and ſhip- 1 and, 

encouraging navigation commerce to ſuch a de- 
him by 5 the richeſt — of his time, and his 
IT, the moſt fung in the wo 

(Sy Foſephus le ber her Nicazlis, and fays, ſhe was queen of Egypt 
and Ebi (28); and elſewhere, that Saba was the metropolis of 
the latter, till Camby/cs 8 it, by his ſiſter's name, 1eroes (29). 
The 2 accordi d, that ſhe was queen of that 
country, and e ſti Ant of her ſucceſſors (30). They add, 
that ſhe had a fon by Solomon, whom ſhe ſent to be brought up by 
him ; they call him A110 or Meuilebet, and pretend, that twenty- 
four of their kings are deſcended from that prince ſucceſſively down 


to Bafilides, who reigned in the middle of the 17th century (31). 
Some antient writers do likewiſe acknowledge, that that country C 


was ſometime * by women (32). 


+ Via. Varen. & al. defer. Japon. (7 Vid 1 Chraox. xxi x. 
4, & ſeg. (28) At. I. viii. c. 2. (29) bid. I. ii. c. 10. 0 
(30) Vid. Hier. Almeid. & Ludolph. Hift. Erhiep. (31) A. ib. 
th. 1. c. 34, & ſeq. (32) Strab. 1:6. xvi. c. 17. Plin. 1 c. 26. 
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Marth. xii. 42. (35) Mich. Glycal. Apnal. p. 182. 
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a princefs of ſuch excellent wiſdom and opu- 
lence, that ſhe ſeemed to have come to vie with the Fewifh 
monarch, by the ſumptuouſneſs of her equipage, the richneſs 
of her preſents, and the number of hard queſtions ſhe put to 
him. She-brought with her a vaſt number of camels, 
with gold, precious ſtones,” and ſuch rich ſpices'and 

as had not till then been known even in Solomon's 


* 


and retinue; and it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 

eave engaged with a prince fo univerſally famed for wiſdom, 
if ſhe had not had fome confiderable ſhaje of it herſelf ; but, 
after having tried him with all the ſubtle I 

tions ſhe had prepared for him (T), ſhe 
readineſs in folving, and ſuch a fagacity in 


The Sabian, on the other hand, claim this queen as thei 

they call her Ba/kiþ, and pretend, that ſhe was 

had her reſidence in gyro hae” which 

tropolis of the province 42. I 

ge , as well as the hi of. 

they have ſtuffed with other ; | 7 

| Ho . Les — 2 — - - 

ince uſed to an epi co wit F 

77 a bird n called Hudhad, a kind 

which uſed to letters between them (33). 
But, ſetting aſide theſe trifling ftories, opini 

think that that princeſs came from Arabia, 

probable of the two, 

called, in the goſpel, the 


rtl 
it Hiker 


by the ocean. To which we may add, that itabounded with gold, 


precious ſtanes, and fine perfumes, more than any other country 
thereabouts. 


(T) We have ſeen in a former note, that it was part of the di- 
verſion of princes in thoſe times 2 another with riddles 
and hard queſtions, An annaliſt tells us, that among other ways 
that this princeſs tried to poſe the king, ſhe took a number of boys 
and girls, which ſhe had brought with her, and having arrayed 
them all alike, ſhe preſented them to him, to ſee which way he 


would take to know thoſe of ane ſex from thoſe of the other. 


Wherfore he ordered them ta waſh their faces before him; and ca- 
ſily found out the difference, by the robuſtneſs and effeminacy with 
which each ſex performed his command, The reader may ſee his 


authority for this ſtory in the author himſelf (35). 


(33) Vid. D'Herbelot. Bibliot. Orient: ſub woc. Balkiſh. (34) 


ſwers, 


| * 
The king did then entertain her with a view of 


2 
E 


Fr" 


returns, 
wich che ſtrongeſt proofs of his munificence * (V). 
 HiTHEzRxTO we have ſeen nothing in that prince's life, 
but what gives us the higheſt idea of his wiſdom, piety, and 
zpnincence ; but the remainder of his reign proved far o- 
oe, and Solomon, emphatically called the wiſe, beloved 


| that he ventured to marry an amazing multitude of 
-and without the leaſt regard to God's expreſs com- F, dfn, 
the contrary; till at length he but too ſadly verified %; 
warning *, by ſuffering himſelf to be ſeduced into 
idolatry, The number of his wives amounted 
to 700, beſides 300 concubines, or wives of the ſecond rank; | 
and his complaifance for them went ſo far, as to build al- ids/atries f 
tars and temples to all their deitics ; infomuch that the neigh- 
bourhood of Feruſalem, if not the city itſelf, was filled with idols 
and temples ; and the mount of Oliues, which was over-againſt 


, l 1 a 1, & ſeq. 2 Chron. ix. 1, & ſeq. 


CV) 7 adds, that the Fewvs had a tradition, that the queen 
of Sheba t with her the firſt branch of that precious balſam- 
tree, or balm of Gilead, which Juda came afterwards to be ſo famed 
for. He mentions likewiſe a grove belonging to the houſe of Leha- 
von, which was ſuch a maſterpiece of art, that it raiſed the admira- 
don of that princeſs, above all the reſt of his ſtately works (36). 


(36) Au. l. viii c 3. 


it. 
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is elogy wird an accoant-of his crimes, and the ill effect, 
which it cauſed ar bis 


poſterity, without ever mentioning any 
about his 2 . 
the height of his remorſe, he cauſed bimſeliſ £6 be 
times t the fireets of Jarsſalam ; aud that he cane to the 
temple with five bundles of rods;:defiripg” the doors — 
him for his faults ; which they refuling} to do, ant of 
his dignity, he ſcourged himſelf ſeverely before/them, and 


thing, and wept a begging about 
them have gone another way to work, and have 
falſe that his heart was enfnared by women to in, or that he built any 
altars to Moloch, or any other heatheniſh diety ; and fay, that the 
text meant no more, than that he would have done it, if he had 
not been with-held from it by God's 7 grace (4 2 
Jeſepbus, he only attributes his vices to the weakaek of ond 
without ſay ing any thing of his repentance 1 

The Cbriſliaut, both antient and modern, who ny 8 

the notion that lines repented before his death, are too nume- 


* ) Vid. fer ee. b (38) 7 (39 ) Vid. — $5" 
— * Gy (a0) id. Pined. de reb. 47 oem. Ude 
Difert. c ſalue. ufd. (47) A. 1. vi. c. 3. 
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reign and about the ſiſty eighth of his age, and was buried in 


e of his father David, and ſucceeded by his 
fon Rebeloam. Joſephus gives him eighty years reign, and 
ninety four of age k. Were that indeed true, his impieties 
might 

1 43. 2 Chron. ix. 30, 31. * Ant. I. viii. c. 3. 


7 Rows we ſhall-inſert their names in the margin 


(42), an mention the principal reaſons which have led them to 


the fit place, many of them have followed the notion of 
— abr that the book of Ecclefiaftes was 
the reſult of his penitent medications, after he was returned to a 
ſenſe of himſelf, and theſe are very numerous (43). There are in- 
deed in hat book «number of 3 which are very like 


argument is repentance iſe 
made by: Gad to his father, ——— he 
had cliokin to build —— # will eftablifþ his king- 
dem "for ever: ] will le him @ father, a de fall be a ſon to 
2 e Tul iſe bim <vith the rod of men : — 


argues, according to them, that it was 
right ; which could not have been ſaid of it, if he had died impe- 


5. 


might well enough be attributed to his extreme 
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z per- 
haps alſo this was the motive, that induced the ewiſh hiſto- 
n cut his We fo fie dopares this drag. olomon is re- 
corded to have written a great number of books; of which 
we have only his Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and the Canticles; 
all the reſt are loſt, as well as thoſe of the prophets Nathan, 


flothful man over -· run with nettles he conſidered well about itz 
and received inſtruction 

Laſtly, ſo e *. . 
quote the words 
ad, Cc. (50), 2s a token of his 

2 Se. go), 6 oem repens 
king dieth impenitent ; ſuch as, that he did evil in the fight 7 
0 oFToeiag 
ſuch li | 

Notwithſtanding all theſe reaſons, many learned fathers, as well 
as modern authors, have not to call his repentance in 
queſtion, and ſome of them even to deny it (51). Ay” ſub- 
join ſome of their reaſons for this opinion. 
idolatry and love of ſtrange women are recorded in the kungen 
terms ; but not a word is mentioned in the whole bee abou 
his forſaking them. 2. God, being-bighly — him, ac- 
tually cut ten tribes from his poſterity, according to what he had 


told him (52). Would he have executed it ſo ſo purAually, if He- 
ho repented of their. 
conver- 


mon had repented? 3. David and others, w 
ſins, had not only part of the puni — but their con 
ſion is particularly recorded. Why ſhould Salem be the only per 

ſon whoſe repentance is omitted ?--Could he wri IEEE IN 
werbs, or of Eeclefeaftes, after his converſion, and Py leave all the 
monuments of his idolatry to continue ? or, if he had deſtroyed 
them, Why was it not recorded? or rather, Why is it faid,..that 
they ſubſiſted till Teſabs time (5 3, that is, about 3 — — 
his death? What proofs are there, that the book of Ecclefigftes was, 
not wrote before his defection, rather than after it? Lailly, as to 
the Rabbinical traditions, doth not the authority of the book of Ec- 
clefiaſticus, mentioned above, out-weigh them all, and doth not that 
ſeem to imply, that he died in his fins ?- Upon the whole then, we 
ſhall not venture to conclude any thing on either fide, much leſs en- 


ter into the more dark and dangerous queſtion about his ſalvation, 


which almoſt all the authors above - quoted, and many more, have 


nen mn WW * 


(49) Prov. xxit. 30; & ſeg. ( 50) Beer xi. ule. 2 Chron. ix. 

alt.” . (51) Cyprian. de Unit. 9 — 1 
2 b. cont aBault 

In P/ exxiv. & alib, Gregor. Mag. Theo ante Proſper. dall 4. 

Lyra. Toſtat. Bellarm. Ferer. Vega. Maldonat. &a. malt. (52) 


2. s Xi. 9, & ſeg: 4 2 King: Mil. 1 
King 9 ig 53) E. Wil. 13. 49 7b, 


YT” x 9." 


(56) 
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Abijab, and Jade, who are faid to have penned the hiſtory 
of that prince * (X). | 5/00 
Wurst Solomon ſpent the laſt of his life in pleaſure 
and indolence, the ſeeds of the tened defection were 
ſowing both in Iſrael and out of it; ſo that when his ſon Re- 
hoboam came to the crown, he had three potent adverſarics to 
encounter againſt, The firſt was Hadad, king of Edom, who 
þore a mortal hatred againſt Iſrael, ever ſince David's gene- 
ral had cauſed ſuch an univerſal maſſacre in that kingdom. He 
was now returned from Egypt, where he had been forced to 
take _—_— David and Solomon's reigns i. The 
ſecond was n, a ſubject of the king of Zabab, who fled 
likewiſe from David's conquering ſword, and having put him- 
ſelf at the head of a band of brave warriors, went and eſta- 
bliſhed a petty kingdom at Damaſcus, and never ceaſed annoy- 
ing Iſrael, and revenging David's old hoſtilities on the Zobe- 


* 2 Chron. ix. 2g. * 1 Kings l. 14, & ſeq. See Vol. II: 
P. 142, 143. 


(J) Several other books have been attributed to Solomon, eſpecial- 

ly thoſe of Ecclefiafticus, the Wiſdom and the P/alter of Solomon, 
which are now univerſally owned to be of more modern date. The 
latter conſiſts of 18 pſalms, artfully collected out of the other pſalms 
and ſome of the prophets, a copy of which is in the Vienna library, 
and placed between the two former books (54 ; they ſeem alſo to 
jave been in our Alexandrian manuſcript, by their being mentioned 

in the index, however they came to be torn, or loſt out of it. As 
for the other writings, which the Greeks and Arabian: attribute to 
that prince, they are leſs worth enquiring after : ſome of them are 
written in the magic ftrain, others upon natural philoſophy, and 


others upon moral ſubjects (55). Some indeed pretend, that the 


magic books were written by demons, who envied his glory, and 
wanted to aſperſe his fame, by making him the author of them ; 
but chat prince, who was not only monarch of the world, but whole 
power extended over all creatures, and even over ſpirits, cauſed all 


thoſe writings to be locked up in a ſtrong iron cheſt, and buried un- 


der his throne ; out of which however they were fetched after his 
death, by ſome demons or magicians, and publiſhed again under 
that monarch's name (56). There are ſome eaſtern authors, who 


attribute the invention of the Syriac and Arabic letters to him (57), 


and ſome make him the author of the book of Fob (58) ; all 
without any foundation. 


(54) Lambec. Bib/iot. Vindebon. (55) Yid. Fabric. Apocryph. 
Vid. D'Herbelot. Biblioth. Orient. ſub voc. Solyman. (57) 
F:d. Abr. Echellens, & Abulfarag. Hit. Arab. & al. (58) Vid. 


Pholychron in Job. Dieg. de Stunic. & al. pr fat. is Job. 


Vor: IV. C an 


IF 


| 


Rehobo- 


Rehobo- 


occaſions 
4 ten tribes 
. 1 40 * evolt 7 
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ans », But the moſt dangerous of the three was Zeroboam, a 
young daring man of the tribe of Ephraim, whom Solomon 
had formerly made overſcer over his tribe and that of Manaſſeh, 
in the carrying on of his works. This man had been told by 
the prophet Abijab, that God would give him the ten tribes, 
which were to be rent from Solomon's ſucceſſors ; and either 
upon this account, or for ſome particular miſdemeanour, he 
had been forced to fly into Egypt, to avoid the king's reſent- 
ment, and there probably he concerted with the king of Edom, 
about cauſing an inſurrection in rac!. As ſoon therefore as 
he heard that Rehoboam was upon the throne, he returned 
from Egypt ns ity for it, and that 
G prince. ſoon after gave him fuch a one as his heart could 
w 

Rehoboam was gone with his court, and the elders of all 
the tribes, to receive their at Shechem, but they re- 
fuſed to acknowledge him, unleſs he promiſed to lighten their 
yoke, which they complained his father had made too for 
them. The king took three days to conſider of an anſwer, 
and, as he had attained to the fortieth year of his age, one 
might have expected, that he would have hearkened to the 
wholeſome advice of = grave counſellors, and given the peo- 
ple ſome fair „Which if he had, it is poſſible, he 
might have deprived . Benny who was at the head of the 
mutineers, of an occaſion of revolting ; but he unfortunately 


am's folly preferred that of ſome hot-headed youths, who had been 


brought up at court with him, and inſtead of ſoothing the 
people on the third day, he anſwered them in a haughty tone, 
That he deſigned to govern them with greater ſeverity than 
ever his father had done, and that, if they dared to murmur, 
he would uſe ſcorpions inſtead of whips ir i 
lence. This inconſiderate anſwer did ſo provoke them, that 
they diſclaimed all further to the houſe of David, 
and having murdered Adoram, whom the king had ſent to ap- 
peaſe the tumult, ten of the tribes choſe Feroboam to be their 


who choſe head. Fudah and Benjamin, however, did cleave to Rehe- 
Jeroboam beam, and conveyed him with all fpeed to Jeruſalem, to avoid 
3 any inſult being offered to him by the revolters. As ſoon as he 


was come thi te pr gn of the 
two tribes, which — 180, ooo valiant men, to reduce 
the reſt to their obedience ; but, whilſt they were preparing 
for a battle, the prophet Shemaiah came and acquainted them, 
that this defection was from God, and them to de- 
fiſt, which they readily did for the preſent, though there were 


= + King, xi. 23, & ſeq, See Vol. II. p. 273. 
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continual bickerings between thoſe two kings all their life. 
eroboam, on the other hand, thought on nothing, but how to 


his new-gotten kingdom, and took the advantage of 
peaceful interval, to rebuild Shechem and Penuet, the for- 


his deities out of the cen. e mien 
or deſert *. 


Tux dedication of the two calves was 


when a prophet was ſent thither by „to denounce the de- 
ſtruction of the new altar, by a future king of udab, named 
Joſh, and, for a proof of hiv prediftion, told them; 
then receive ſuch a crack, that the cinders would 
yada the rent ; and the thing happened accordingly 
upon the ſpot, Feroboam was ſtanding by theo altar, being ju 

going to offer incenſe upon it (Z), and when he heard the 


— 


u x Kings xii. paſſ 


CY) Theſe two places had been in a manner deſtroyed, the for- 
mer by Abimekech (59\, and the latier by Gideon (Go). This laſt 
was an impartant place on the other fide of Jordan, very proper to 
keep the two tribes and a half in awe. Shechem was alſo a ſtrong 
place by nature, about 40 miles from Fera/alem (61% and ſo con- 
veniently ſituate to — the metropolis of this new kingdom, 
he n For the building of Semaria by Ori, and 
reſumed that dignity after this latter had book defirared by the 4 
rians. Welk eled 9e Bar in the goſpel (62), which is a term 
of ee the tribe of Judab gave it after the revolt, and 


(Z) Tt ſeems by this action, as if Jeraboam had defigned to join 
the high · prĩeſthood and the royal dignity together in his own per- 


(59) Fudg. ix. 34, %% (60) Bid. vii. 17. 61 Vid. 
Reland. in Shechem. (62) None" iv. 5. 


79 


through zz; 
Iſrael, and a great concourſe of people had flocked to Bethel, — 82 
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prophet's threatning, he ſtretched out his hand to cauſe him to 
be but, to his great ſurpriſe, felt it withered in 
an inſtant, Upon his ſubmiffion. however he had it reſtored 
again, and invited the prophet to his houſe, intending to have 
rewarded him for the cure, but he, having been expreſly for- 
bidden to ſtay in Bethel, even to drink a cup of water, refuſed 
his offer and went his way. He was nevertheleſs unadviſedly 
brought back by another prophet, who pretended a new com- 
mand from God ; but whilſt he was refreſhing himſelf at his 
houſe, he was told by him, that his diſobedience would be 
puniſhed by a ſpeedy and extraordinary death, which happen- 
ed accordingly ſoon after; for, as he was returning into the 
land of Judah, he was killed by a lion, which did afterwards 
lie quietly down by his carcaſs, without offering any further 
violence either to it or the beaſt he rode upon. 

Jeroboam was nothing moved at theſe extraordinary events, 
but continued debauching the people from the worſhip of God o. 
At length his ſon Abijah being fallen into ſome dangerous diſ- 
eaſe, he took it into his to ſend his wife in diſguiſe to 
Abijab the prophet, who had foretold him that he ſhould be 
king over the ten tribes, to know whether he would recover. 
Abijab, though blind with age, knew her at her firſt coming, 
and, having called her by her name, bid her go and tell, her 
huſband, that ſince he had proved ſo ungrateful to God, and 
had filled Iſrael with idolatry, the death of the child would be 
the leaſt puniſhment that ſhould fall upon him, for that his 
poſterity ſhould · be cut off, ſo that they which died in the city 
would become the food of dogs, and thoſe that died in the 
field ſhould be devoured by the crows, all which was verified 

by the ſequel accordingly. Notwithſtanding all theſe threat- 
nings, 22 perſiſted ſtill in his idolatry, and gave there- 
by no advantage to the king of Fudah *, 


0 1 Kings xiii. * Ibid. xiv. 1. ad 21. 


ſon. The places he made choice of to ſet up his two idols were 
not only very commodious on account of their fituation, but had 
been frequented, time out of mind, by the people. Bethel was 
had in great reverence, as having been reſorted to- by the patri- 
archs, and conſecrated in a peculiar manner by Jacob, after he had 
ſeen the glorious viſion we read of in Gene 63) ; d Dan was 
become famous, or rather infamous, for the idol which had been 
brought thither from 1/icab's houſe, and for the concourſe of peo- 
ple that went afterwards to ſacrifice to it (64). 


- 


(63) Ch. xxviii. 12. & ſeg. vid. & Cb. xxxv. 1.6 ſeg. (64 
Jud. xviii. paſſ. t | b | hs ) 


WuIIST 
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Wulst Feroboam was ing himſelf in Shechem, 
was doing the ſame at Jeruſalem; he built and for- 

tified a conſiderable number of places in Fudah and Benjamin, 

put gariſons in them, and ſtored them with arms and ammu- 

nition. At the ſame time the tribe of Levi, which was diſ- 

perſed over Iſrael, being diſpleaſed with Feroboam, came 

flocking to Jeruſalam from their reſpective cities, beſides 

2 vaſt number out of the other tribes, who abhorred his 

calves and idolatries, and came thither to ſerve God ac- 

cording to the law of Moſes; ſo that he ſaw his ſub» 

jets in a little time as numerous as thoſe of his revolted 

rival 1. But that weak prince had ſcarce continued three years 

in the true ſervice of God, before he fell into the vileſt idola- 

tries, and even outdid the revolted Iſraelites in them; inſo- 

much, that his memory is branded for having ſuffered the peo- 

ple to ſet up groves, and to provide them with men and wo- 

men, fit for the moſt abominable and unnatural practices . 

For theſe God ftirred up a potent ady them, 

Shiſhak king of Egypt, who came and took many of their 

fenced cities, and drove the wealthieſt of Fudah into the me- 

tropolis for ſhelter. Here the prophet Shemariah took occaſion 

to upbraid them with their wickedneſs, which had brought 

this diſtreſs upon them; he threatened the ruin of the city; 

and his ſpeech had fo good an effect upon them, that they 

humbled themſelves before God, and, by acknowledging the 

juſtice of this puniſhment, avoided the ſeverity of it f. Shi 

contented himſelf with ſtripping the temple and palaces of all 

their golden ſhields and veſſels, and left them to ſubſtitute in 

in their room others of a baſer metal. This happened in the 

fifth year of Reboboam, after which he reigned 12 years longer 

peaceably, except a few skirmiſhes with the king of Iſrael, and 

died in the 18th year of his reign. He had 18 wives and bog, 1 

concubines, and by them 28 ſons and 60 daughters; but of m', 

all his wives, he loved Maachab, the daughter, or rather 426. 

grand-daughter, of Abiſbalom *, by whom he had four ſons, 

the eldeſt of whom he preferred to all his other ſons to ſucceed 

him, for which end he had him brought up under him, whilſt 

he diſpoſed of all his children in other cities of his kingdom, to 

be educated under proper tutors, in a manner ſuitable to their 


rank =, His hiſtory was written by the prophets [dds and 
Shematah x. * d 


12 Chron. xi. 5, & ſeq. * 1 Kings xiv: 23, 24. [See 
2 Chron. xii. paſs. t Comp. Ch. xiii 2, & 1 Kings xv. 2. 
» 2 Chron. xi. 18 ad fin. Ibid. Ch. xii. 15. 


Ferobeam 
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Abjjah's Feroboam had reigned eighteen years in //rael, when Abjjam, 
reign. or Abijab, as he is called in the book of Chronicles, came to 
the crown. Hei 400,000 
went and incamped with them upon mount Zemaraim, upon 
Year of the borders of Ephraim, where 7 ; 
his com- 


army of double that number, two kings þ 
Year be- hearing of each other, Abijam began with 
fore Chriſt Petitor with his baſe extraction and Dr 


; he concluded with telling him, that he could 
— — ae r 
F i 
him with an army of men, which had fai 


- 
- 


2 
7 would, in all relbee. have breed an univerſal 
2 had not providence r 
efeats a complete victory over the / 
Jerobo- fell 500,000 — ſpot. — 1 
r — —bop: nan x 
of Bethel, and weakened Feroboam fo much, that 
could recover his ſtrength again, during the ſhort time of his 
reign, which laſted but three in all. Abijab left 14 
wives and 22 ſons, and was ſucceeded by Aſa ; his hiſtory 
was written by the prophet Idas x. All that is further record- 
ed of him is, that he followed the finful ways of his father, 
inſtead of ſerving God with the fame fincerity that Davie 


bad done : About two years after Feroboam alſo died (A), 
"568 2 Chron. xiii, pal. 1 Kings xv. 3. 


(A) It is faid in the 2d book of the Chronicles (65), that the Lord 
firuck him with death ; by which is meant, that he died ſome un- 
natural death ; and, indeed, his character is loaded with 
infamy, for the idolatries which he introduced in 1fract, which laſt- 
d till the diſſolution of that kingdom. 


(65) G. xii. 20. 


45 


after 


_— his own mother, but 
dignity, which ſhe had abuſed by 
8 1 erecting a grove for the worſhip of 
; both which he cauſed to be d with all the | 


of irreligion, except the high places, which 
e endeavoured in vain to divert the people from. He alſo put 

1 by fortifying 
important places, and entertaining an army of 580, ooo 
of which were of the tribe of udab, famous for 


2827 


ns in {fret ; but * 
pened 1, except his cleav- 
ing to 


Q 


PID attacked by an army of His uigery 
1,000,000 Cuſbites a chan with Zerah the Ethiopian over the 
at their head (B). Aſa, who truſted more in his God than Cufhites. 


* Ibid. ver. 25. d Hp, — 9, & ſeq. & 2 Chron: 


(B) „ Tier (46) phages this famous action in the firſt 
year of Js reign ; other chronologers about the fifteenth, more 

or leſs (67) of it. We have followed the author of the ad book of 
Chronicles, which affirms, that there was during the firſt ten 
years (68) ; and that ſa offered great facrifices at Feru/alem in 

year of his reign, * late victo- 


17 69) 

(66) Aur. ſub. A M. 3063. (67) Vid. & S. I. Newt. Chranel. 
2. hs Calmet. & al. (68) Ch. xiv. i. (69) 4bid, wer. 10. 
& eq | 


in 


- 


a The Hiſtory of the Jews Book. l. 
in his own ſtrength, was nothing terrified at this numerous 
Hoff, but came againſt n and after a 


battle, which was fought at Mareſbab, did 
Ethiopians, and returned to Feruſalem laden 
At his return he was met by a prophet, who | 
with freſh promiſes from God, that he ſhould ſtill prove 
_ ceſsful againſt his enemies, provided he continued 
zeal and obedience to God. Soon after his arrival at 
Cale SN Latieds 5 condone particn of #2 eB. 
ſervice of God, and had the pleaſure to ſee multitudes 
to him from ſeveral of the revolted tribes, whom either his 
3 from Baaſba, the new-made king 
ael 
Ir was probably this continual defection, which cauſed a 
ſeries of skirmiſhes between the two kings, and obliged the 
latter to build the fortreſs of Ramah, to ſtop the communica- 
tion between the two kingdoms. He was then leagued with 
the king of Syria ; and Aſa afraid of engaging two ſuch pow- 
erful enemies, found no better — than to bribe Ben- 
Hadad to break his alliance with him, and to cauſe ſome p6w- 
Xakes an erful diverſion in his kin To this end, he ſent him all 
alliance the gold that he could find, both in his own treaſury, and in 
with Ben- that of the temple; which had ſuch an influence upon 
hadad. Syrian king, that he took all the fenced cities of the tribe of 
Napbtali, and obliged Baaſba to deſiſt from his enterprize, to 
and defend his territories ©. As ſoon as he was 
m Ramah, Aſa iſſued out a proclamation, and ordered his 
ſubjects, nome excepted, to tranſport all the materials of that 
fortreſs to Geba of Benjamin, and to Mizpah in the tribe of 
Fudah, and to fortify thoſe two places with them. In the 
: mean time, the prophet Hanan: took the liberty to come and 
reprove Aſa for his weakneſs in ſeeking help from Ben-hadad, 
when he had been ſo lately victorious over the Ethiopian hoſt ; 
but the king, rr by rea- | 
; diſeaſe ſon of a diſtemper in probably the gout, was ſo 
oy od at his boldneſs, char be caſt ham into pet. He was 
ikewiſe guilty of ſome cruelties towards other upon 
what pretence the text doth not ſay, but it is likely, that his 
diſeaſe had inclined him to it, becauſe it is obſerved to have 
leſſened his confidence in God, and to have ſent him to the 
and deat! . phyſicians for help. He died in the 4 656 ye of Bs, 0p. 
e( 


Year of ſucceeded by his ſon 
3 4 Jeboſbapha 7 


oF | 1 Kings xv. 18, * 9 1 


fore Chriſt 12. & ſeq. 
914. (C) The. book of Ge doth. barely Gay, that - 


911 


5 
+ 


1140 


Car. 7. to the Baby loniſſi Captivity. 

Baaſha all this while continued in the idolatries of Fersboam, 
and in conſtant war with the king of Judab; when Feha, 
the ſon of Hanani, came from the Lord to tell him, that 
ſince he had imitated his in his fins, he ſhould 

ſhare in his puniſhment, and be cut off with his 
Baaſha died ſoon after, and was ſucceeded by his 


; he 
bes, dare Vas, wh he was then at the fiege of 


ther general = being choſen 


theſt relations. Omri left Gibbethon, and came to bets him 
in Tirzah ; but before he could enter that city, Zimri went 
into the royal palace and ſet it on fire, and burnt himſelf in 
it * ; however, he reigned long enou enough to ſhew himſelf un- 


worthy of the kingdom, by his propenſity to Feroboam's ido- 


bad another competitor, Tibni the ſon of Ginath, 

whom one part of the people had elected king; but the patty 
of Omri, being much the ſtronger, ſoon perſuaded the reſt 
to join with them; ſo Tilui was killed, and Omri reigned 
unrivalled. This happened in the 31ſt year of Aſa's reign. 
DurinG the firſt fix years of his reign, Tirzah being then 
the royal palace of reſidence, Omri bought the hill of Some- 
ron, or Samaria, of one Shemer for two talents of filver, 
and built the city of that name upon it, which he made af- 
terwards the metropolis of his kingdom. We have nothing 
more recorded of him, except that he reigned another fix 
years in Semaria, in all the ſinful ways of his predeceſſors, 


1 Kings xvi. 1, & ſeq. ad 18, 


his anceſtors ; but that of the Chronicles (70) adds, that he was 
rere 
 riferqus drugs ; and that they made a great burning for him ; from 
which ſome have wy > E * _ N ho * 
of from Aſa, that e e bones 
. 421 We have — 4 voured to confute this no- 
tion, and to reconcile the ſeeming ion of theſe two ac- 
eounts in a former note, to which we refer the reader +. 


2 (79) 2 Chr. i. . % Pol. Il. 


Vor, 1 AE Þ 2 ard 


ed the throne in the 26th year of A/a's Elah, king 
reigned two years before he felt the of Iſrael, 


„ Who commanded over his chariots, wurdered 
" and feined upon hi kingdom. Zimri's reign laſted &y Zimri. 
da Oi. ano 


The Hiſtory of the Jews Boox 1. 


than any of them b. of 45 

Ahab began his reign in the 38th year 'S 3 his un- 
lawful marriage with Jezebel, the daughter of Eth-Baal, 
king of Zidan, proved a conſtant ſource of idolatries and 
wicked deeds in him, and of plagues and misfortunes to his 
kingdom. His complaiſance him ſuffer her to 
ſiſted in human ſacrifices, moſt abominable cere- 
" monies f. 'Theſe were at firſt introduced into his court, for 
which a ſumptuous temple, an altar, and groye, had been 


of Iiracl. 


Year of 


to him very early, 
by aſſuring him, that God would ſhort 


b 1 Kings ver. 21, & ſeq. + See Vol. II. p. 314. & alib. 
1 Kings xvii. 1, & ſeq. 52 


fly from the of Jezebel, and retired into ſome cavern 
the border of tb, a brook which falleth into the F 
where he drank of the water of it, and was furniſhed twice a 
with bread and fleſh by the ravens. He flayed not long 
becauſe the exceſſive at Swe ry up the brook, but 
to Zarephath, a city of „ which laboured alſo with 
mine. There he met with a poor widow ing a few 
whhont By Tate, of WE I0n BENE much flour 
left as would make one cake, which the deſigned for her 


ET 


Fog 


4 
2 


} 
1 


Ae 
fear, but bring kim what 
doſired, aſſuring her, that as long as the dearth laſted, her barrel 
and cruſe ſhould ge —— — ö 
to ſu them. The thing according 5 
4 „ he continued with ber, till he was 
turn to Samaria, During his Wode with thi) 


with her condition, he bid her not 


8 


cuir: : 1 the Babylonih Captivity. 
Wultsr Ahab and his idolatrous queen 
their impieties in Iſrael, and murdering 
others, who dared to oppoſe them ; 


, with 


tes ies of the Pentateuch, to inftrut 

his kingdom. At the fame time, he 

confiderable places of the land, and put ga- 
"= will =» in tie which his father had taken | 
of Mrael. Befides theſe, he had the moſt nu- 


of an i eceſſors, it conſiſting of a- 
olning men (E). Upon all theſe * 
I, that none of his ene- and ſucceſ, 
mies dared to moleft him ; the Philifmes and Arabians were 
tributaries to him; and his allies were ftill increaſing his 


-wealth by their preſents *. | 
gious prince and his ſubjects, 
ward of Abab's impicty in 


her only fon chanced to die ; and ſhe, in the height of her grief, 
could not forbear accuſing the as the cauſe of her mis- 
ich Eb took the child from her, and carried 
to his bed, and having ſtretched himſe'f upon him, and 
to God on his behalf, he reftored him alive to her again 71). 
(E) We baue had elſewhere occaſion to ſpeak of this prodi- 
1 and to ſhew, that they were not kept 
Ihke our ſtanding armies in conſtant pay and duty, but that their 
names were ſet in the king's muſter- rolls, in order to be ſum · 
moned to arms, whenever occafion required it ; which, confider- 
compaſs of the land, might be done with great 
a very little ſpace ; after which they returned to their 
followed their uſual occupations. We may alſo ſup- 
pole, that the pariſons might be relieved in the ſame manner every 
three months, more or leſs, that every one might have time ta 
mind his private affairs between thaſe intervals. 


(71) 1 Kings N. (72) See Fol III p. 368, & 373. 
D 2 HoweveRy 


28 
Blyah's 


meeting came and ſhewed himſelf to Obadiab, 
with Oba- houſe, as he was 


diah ; 


2, Ahab. with Elijab's return, and his 


F'ijah's 


z:al a- 


gainſt 
Baal. 


Boon I. 
famine, Elijah 
of Abab's 
going in ſearch of ſome freſh ſprings of 
water, to fave that little cattle they had left, whilſt the 
himſelf went another way upon the ſame errand. Obadi 
was a 2 ſhewed an uncommon zeal for the 
God of Iſrael, by ſaving 100 of his prophets from Fezebe!'s 
fury, ſuppo them with food in their concealment, 
during the whole time of the famine. 
he ſaw Elijab, he fell down at his feet, 
ſpectful welcome; but when the a 
king, and acquaint him with his 
ſed himſelf from ſo dangerous a 
if the ſpirit ; his ie ould fer 
fore SIT 


The Hiſtory of the Jews 
Howzvzs, at the end of a three 


prophet's promiſing that he would ſhew 
8 and hape his fare bach, by * 
promiſe of. a ſpeedy rain. Eli- 
jah accordingly appeared, and the firſt greeting between 
Ahab and him was ſuch, as might be reaſonably expected be- 
tween a wicked haughty monarch, and 7 * of that pro- 
phet's character. After ſome mutual invectives on both ſides, 
Elijah deſired, that all 1frae! might be at mount 
Carmel, with all the prieſts of Baal whom Tezebel maintain- 


ed; which being done accordingly, he reproved the p_ 
for halting between two 


two opinions, and —_ their ſervice 
between God and Baal. You ſee, faid 741 
the only prophet of the Lord that is left, and 
% Baal are 450; let them offer up a bullock to 
66 will offer another to the God of Jſrael; and 
« deity, whoſe ſacrifice is conſumed by a 

e be henceforth the only object of your worſhip. 


as the people had expreſſed their aſſent to his p 


the prieſts of Baal were ordered to begin, They hewed 
their bullock in pieces, and laid it upon the wood of the 
altar, and called upon Baal from morning till noon ; and 

not finding the leaſt ſymptom of anſwer, they began, accord- 


ing to their cuſtom, to cut themſelves with knives, till the 
blood ran down upon the ground “. 


plied them with the moſt biting 


cry louder, for Baal, no doubt, was a great God, and would 
hear . unleſs he were either aſleep, or more advantageouſ- 


See Vol. I. * 31% 


wood and victim upon it; and, having cauſed a deep trench 
be Wers it, he ordered them to water up- 
on the once and again, till the trench was overflowed. 
He then called upon God with a loud voice, begging of 
him that he would ſhew himſelf to the whole people, to 
be the only God in all the world; upon which a fire fell 
down from heaven, which conſumed the victim, wood, and 
altar, and dried up all the water in the trenches ; at ſight of 
which, the people fell upon their faces, and cried out, The 
Lotp is the only Ged. The prophet then, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the people, told them, that if they were really perſua- 
ded of it, they ought to ſeize on thoſe falſe prophets, pointing 
to the prieſts of Baal, who had ſeduced them from his worſhip 
to ſerve that filthy deity, and take them to the brook K:/hon, 
and put every one of them to death there. The people readi- 
ly obeyed the motion; and hob, whether the late miracle 
made him approve their zeal, or whether he thought it dangerous 
to obſtruct it, ſuffered them to be hurried away to death. E- 
Dab then adviſed the king to make what ſpeed he could to 
Jexred, to avoid being caught by the rain, which would 
y come down in great plenty, as it did accordingly. 
As ſoon as Ahab had reached his palace, he acquainted his 
queen with what had happened at Carmel, and what a ſhame- 
ful check her favourite deity had received there, in the ſight 
of all Jſfrae/, One would expect, that the long-wiſh'd-for 
rain, ined by the prophet's prayer, might have comfort- 
ed her for that misfortune, and have inſpired her with an un- 
common reſpec for his perſon ; but it happened quite other 
wile, and the death of ſo many of her prophets threw her 
into ſuch a rage, that ſhe vowed to ſend the author of it 
after them by the next day. And Elijab was forced a ſe- 
cond time to fly for his life (F) i. 1 
. - 5 . 2 Y 


1 1 Kings xviii. pail xix. 1, 2, 3. 


(BF) The prophet ſeems, at this time, to have been under fuck 
apprehenſions, that he could not ſtay till providence direfted him 
What courſe to take, as he had done in his laſt flight. He 

not till he came to Beerfebab, a city in the land of Judab, 

d near 150 miles from Samaria ; where having diſmiſſed his ſer- 
vant, he continued his march one whole day towards the wilderneſs 
of Arabia Petra. At 1 how quite ſpent with the journey, 
and tired with life, he laid hi wn a juniper-tree, _ 
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made an alliance to- 
iſmiſſed him without 


parti 

will find in the hiſtory of Syria +. As 
eparted, one of the ſons of the pro- 
before Ahab, with his face all beſmear- 
complained, that, during the ac- 
been committed to his cuſtody, 


himſelf about one thing or other, 


himſelf now in danger of bei 
ir being 
really as he it, 


ing, ſoon let him know, 
1 and that ſince he had le 


his word with the king 
of Remoth-Gilead, a city which 
to his promiſe, obliged him to 
years after * 

N the mean time 


3 
an inhuman deed, which proved fatal to him and mazrdered. 
to his whole family. Naboth, an inhabitant of Fezreel, had 
a vi contiguous: to the palace, which Ahab offered to 
buy, or barter for another piece of ground, intending to make 
an herk-gacden of it for his houſe ; but, as it was reckoned 


frcandahbous to fell an inheritance, Naketh was uncourteous e- 
nough to refaſe the offer, to the great mortification of the 
proud king. Ja was. acquainted with it, and being re- 
18 Vol. II p. 275, & = 1 Kings xx. = Sex. 
we Ann. ab A. M. Ln ; * 

) calls' this prophet Micaiab, and adds, that 
him to be put inte priſon for his boldnck, 


. 
S 


(73) 4 l viii, . (74) « Kings aA pa A 
* 


Hab ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced by Naboth 


_ —— 1 w 
x 
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ſolved at once to procure the vi „and to puniſh Nabeth . 
for his refuſal, ſhe ſent a letter to the adders of Nara, ſealed 
with the king's ſignet, commanding them to proclaim a faſt, 
and to hire ſume looſe fellows to ſwear treaſon and blaſſ 
againſt him, and then to ſtone him to death for it. The Jez- 
reelites, not daring to diſobey her orders, ſent her word ſoon 
after of Nabath's Seth, and ſhe acquainted Abab with it; 
but whilſt he was taking poſſeſſion of the ground, the pro- 
phet Elijah came to him from God, foretold the deſtruction 
that this murder would bring upon him, upon Jezebel, and 
upon all his whole houſe; that the dogs ſhould lick his blood, 
where they licked that of Nabath, that Tezebel ſhould be de- 
voured by dogs, and all his poſterity utterly cut off. This 
dreadful ſentence, from ſo conſiderable a prophet, did fo alarm 
the king, that he rent his cloaths, returned home, filled with 
the deepeſt grief, and, L. timely repentance, obtained a 
ious reſpite ; ſo that calamites, that were to fall upon 
um did not happen till after his death o. It is 
about this time, that he is ſuppoſed to have made his ſon * 
xiab c r of his crown, or perhaps only his v 8 
while he humbled himſelf in ſackcloth — 29 g 
the impending judgment of God ?; but this change was * 
ſhort-lived, and he ſoon returned to his former impieties. 
ALL this while, Fehoſhaphat had enjoyed a 37 pesce, 
and ſpent his time, partly in ſtrengthening his kingdom, pro- 
his naval trade, and partly in cage bend 9s a 


moting 
regulations for the utter of idolatry | 
the worſhip of God. He in Mae cb only a wo things. 
I Kings xxi. paſſ. r Vid. ibid. ver. 17. & ſeq. 


At leaſt this is the which 
r 


books of Kings and Chronicles, the one their from 

the death of their fathers, and the other from the time of be- 

Dor — The teader may ſee an in- 
biſhop 


neceſſary, RE in whi —_ 
own armies, and often loſt their lives, to appoint their 
and to leave them vicegerents of the kingdom during their abſence, 
upon which account, this wholeſome cuſtom * 
many other caſtern nations. 


(75) A4. M. * 


fie 


* 


r Ah ons ng. 
of this laſt, chat he came down to Samaria to pay a viſit to 
him, having left the care of his kingdom to his ſon Jeboram. 
By this time, Abab had reſolved upon retaking Ramoth-Giiead 
from the Syrians : he took therefore that opportunity of aſk- 
ie him in the enterprize, to which he 

readily conſented, but deſired firſt of all, that God might be 


queſtion, they one ai 

promiſed g 4 that he would come off victorious. Ramoth. 
Some of them pretended likewiſe to foretel his ſucceſs, by 
ſome antick and awkward repreſentations and geſtures ; but 
with ſuch ſeeming and aſſurance, as rendered them 
ſuſpected to Jebeſbaphat, who therefore begged, that if there 
were any other prophet of the Lord, he might be ſent for and 
conſulted. There was indeed ſuch a one as he deſired, 
Micaiah the fon of Imlab, but his ſtrenuous veracity had made 
him too odious to the king ; however, he was obliged in com- 
2 to Jaboſbaphat to ſend for him, and he, being be- 

re acquainted with the flattering promiſes of the falſe pro- 
— by the officer who brought him, did likewiſe anſwer, 1 
in a jocoſe tone, that the expedition could not fail of ſucceſs; 
but the king, obſerving that he did not ſpeak ſeriouſly, adju- 
red him to tell him the truth in the name of God: upon which, 
Micaiah told him, that he would certainly loſe the day, with 
his Jife, that his army would be defeated, and that God 
had ſuffered his prophets to be poſſeſſed with a lying ſpirit, 
that he might go and meet his death where he expected a victory. 
The king, however, was ſo far from being deterred by this 
ſpeech, from his favourite enterprize, that he ordered the pro- 
phet to be kept a dungeon with bread and water, until he 
returned victorious, and went reſolutely upon his own ruin; 
and Fehoſhaphat, being too eaſily perſuaded to accompany His * 
him, did narowly eſcape ſharing in the ſame fate: we have - * wh 
ſeen the ill ſucceſs of this expedition in a former chapter“. A- 4 
hab, l à random ſhot, died in the evening; and as 


See. Vol. II. p. 279. 


Ay This affinity was in ſuffering his ſon Jebaram to marry Atha- 
the * 4 of Ahab, a moſt wicked princeſs, who proved 
the author of great miſchiefs in Fudah (76), and by whom he had 
a ſon named Abaziah, who afterwards ſucceeded his father, as we 
fhall ſee in its proper place. 


| 2 Chron. xxi. 6. & / 
Vor. IV. 094 E * ſoon 


| — 

ed in the royal ſepulehre, and his 

harneſs, were drought to a pool in 
coming to lick his blood verified Elijab's pro- 


entering ir to a confederacy with the impious king of 1/rael, 
and told him, that if God had not had a greater regard for 
that zeal which he had expreſſed for his ſervice, than to this 
laſt and unworthy action, he had | 
to fall with his idolatrous ally. The king 


co 


to retrieve it by 
that related, either to religion, or the good of his kingdom 
To do this the more effectually, he took a progreſs through a 
great part of it, diligently in priefts 1 
the people, the judges and 
every exhorted them is their dry, with a zeal wor- 
thy ſo good a prince. 

In the mean time, Ahazzahb, who had ſucceeded his fa- 
ther Ahab, both in his kingdom and idolatry, happened to 
fall through a grate of his room, about the ſecond 
year of his reign, and was fo hurt by the. that his life was 
deſpaired of. In this he ſent meſſengers to con- 
fult Beelzebub, the deity of Ekron, about his recovery; but 
theſe were met by Eljah, who ſent them back with this 
mournful meſſage to their maſter, that, ſince he had ſent to 
the god of Ekron, as if there had been none in Iſrael worth 
conſulting, he ſhould never ftir more from his bed, till he 
was carried to his grave. At their return, acquainted 
the king, who was ſurpriſed at the ſuddenneſs of it, that they 
had met a prophet, who ſent them back with the. ſentence of 
death from the Lord ; and upon their deſcribing him, that he 
was a hairy man, girt with a leathern girdle, he knew him 
to be Elijab, and died ſoon after, according to his prophe- 
ey (K). During his ſhort reign, the Moabites, who had 


been 


5 * z Chron, xix. p. tot. 2 Kingsi, 


(K) The text adds, that. Abezioh ſent three officers, one after 
Worber, each at the head of fifty men, to fetch * 


iſh wi „at his requeſt, obtained a 
— ſupply — fy which did at once refreſh the 
confederate army, and, by the redneſs which it did caſt at 
ſun-ri towards the Adaabitifh hoſt, did fo ſcare them, that 
Iſrael gained a compleat 1 as we have ſeen 
elſewhere +. 


+ See Vol. II. p. 93. 
him by main force, ON Nb 


by fire from heaven, but the laſt, addreſſin ſelf to him in an 


humbler manner than the two former, not 2 eſcaped their fate, 
but prevailed upon him ro a to the King, where he only confirmed 
his firſt meſſage, and went 

- Soon after this, that extraordinary prophet was tranflated into 
heaven in a fiery chariot, — v90-aa0þ of his —— 
with Elia, who from that 


taken up, and with it divided and repaſſed the Fern, Here he 
was met by a company of pi ts, who, perceiving that the ſpi- 
rit of Elijah reſted upon proſtrated themſelves before him, 
and havin obſerved to him the pleaſant firuation of Fericho, 
whoſe foil Yowever was unhappily barren, through the brackiſh- 
neſs of its water ; he went with them to "the fountain- head, and 
flung a pitcher full of ſalt into it, from which time it always yield- 
ed ſweet water, and the land became fruitful. 

1 from thence to' Bethel, and, in his way, was met by 
out of that place, who cried to him 
@ were, in all likeli- 
ippers of Baal, who had 
been tau LAY diſreſpe& for the prophets of God, 
200 mom 0 4mant vor probable, from the pamſhment which be- 
fel them ; for the prophet kad no ſooner curſed them in the name 
of God H them were . 
of the wood ( 


(77) 2 Kings ii.gaff. (78) Bid. ver. 23, & Jer 


E 3 that 
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as far as Hazazon-Tamar, or 
miles of his capital, before he 
, this ſurprize he had recourſe to 
God, proclaimed a ſtrict and general faſt, and went at the 
people, who were afſembled at Jeruſalem upon 
that occaſion, tothe temple, where having implored the di- 
vine affiftance, in an humble and 2 he was an- 
ſwered by the prophet Fahaziel, that God would ſpeedily 
deliver him from thoſe invaders in ſuch an extraordinary man- 
ner, that he ſhould have nothing to do but ſeize upon their 
ſpoil. Accordingly, on the next morning, the king went 
out againſt them with a ſmall army, whom he ſtill 
ed, as they went on, to rely wholly upon Gp; but they 
Jehoſha- ſoon beheld that which did i more ally, their enemies 
— ni ſeized with a kind of pannic phrenſy, ſlaughtering one ano- 
ther with greater fury than themſelves could have done; till 
facceſi. they were all cut off. The plunder they found among the 
ſlain being more than they could well carry, 8 
out the richeſt, which they were three days gathering , 
on the fourth, they halted at a convenient valley, IY 
thanks to heaven for their victory, and from that day the 
place was called Berachah, or Bleſſing (L). The army, in 
| - | their return to Feruſalem, marched at the ſound of muſical 
1 Inſtruments, accompanied with canticles ſung by Levites, 
Io after which Fehboſhaphat ended his days in peace. Some 
ay time before his death, Abaziab, who was then king of 1/rael, 
4 and as impious as his father Ahab, obtained his conſent, to 
1 ſend ſome ſhips of his own to Tarſhiſh along with his fleet; 


* See Vol. II. p. 997. * 2 Chron. xx. 1, & ſeq, ad 30. 


| . (12 This ip. ſuppoſed, by many Jews and Chriſtians, to 

3 : be the forge with e the prophet Foe! (79), and that 
W- ( it wil! be the ſcene of the univerſal judgment (80). Others think, 
; \ that the valley of Jabelbapbat, there mentioned, is between TJeru- 
1 ſalem and the Mount of Olives (81), or in the neighbourhood of 
. Feruſalem 21 but we can ſee nothing in that paſſage that refers 
| either to laſt judgment, or to this Vall of Bleffing, and it is 
moſt likely, that, by the valley of Jebelbapbar, the prophet meant 
2 than the literal ſenſe of the word imports, 8 ＋ wand 

gnifyin of God, which may be 213 
where A inflict his — e en l # pu 


2 Ch. iii. 2, & 12. (80) Vid. Aben-Ezr. Kimchi. & 


in loc. (81). Beda de loc. cit. & al in loc. (82) Cyril. 
| Alex. is loc. & af. 


for 


to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 
rebuked by the 
time, the loſs of that 


accordingly ; for which reaſon he ne- 
ver would let any of the ſhips of Iſrael mix with his own ». 


fleet, which happe 


37 


He died in the both year of his age, after he had reigned 25 His death. 


years, and was ſucceeded by his fon Fehoram. His hiſto 
is faid to have been written by the prophet Fehu v, which 
book ſeems to have been loſt, with many others, at the cap- 


Neem, who, as we obſerved before, had born a ſhare Judah and 


in the government of Judab towards the latter end of his Iſrael in- 


father's reign, did no ſooner ſee himſelf alone upon the throne, * in 
than he began to undo all that his pious father had done, and ielatry. 


to bring upon himſelf and his houſe all the curſes that had 
been pronounced againſt that of his father-in-law. Tudah 
and Iſrael ſeem now but one kingdom, and one ſcene of all 
manner of idolatry and wickedneſs ; they are both zoverned 
by kings of the ſame name; Jeboram king of Fudah, is in- 
fluenced by his wife Athaliab, the impious daughter of Ahab, 
and Fehoram, king of Iſrael, by his mother Fezebel ; this 
walks in all the abominations of his father, and that in- 
troduces them into his own kingdom, after they had been 
aboliſhed by his two predeceſſors ; both of them bringing 
down the heavieſt judgments from heaven ; the one, by for- 
ſaking the ways of his pious father, and the other, by conti- 
nuing in thoſe of his impious one; or what was ſtill more ſur- 
prizing, whilſt the king of Hſrael did endeavour ſo far to re- 
form from him, as to deſtroy the Phenician idols which Ahab 
had reared up, and contented himſelf with the idolatrous 
worſhip of the two golden calves *, that of Judah was adopt- 

ing thoſe very deities in his kingdom, and even in Jeruſalem). 
Thus whilſt the former forſook the God of Iſrael, and the 
other did but imperfectly return to him, both were involved 


in the fame guilt, and in the ſame puniſhment ; with this 


difference however, that that of /ſrael is entirely cut off, 
with his whole poſterity ; whereas, in that of Fudah, an in- 
fant is miraculouſly preſerved, to make good God's promiſe 
to the houſe of David. 

Fehoſhaphat had left a numerous iſſue, and diſpoſed of all 
his ſons into ſeveral cities of Fudah, under proper tutors, and 
with incomes ſuitable to their rank ; but he was ſcarce cold 
in his grave, before his impious fon ſignalized the beginning 


» Ibid. ver. 36, 37. Comp. with 1 Kings xvii. 48, 49. 

w 2 Chron. ub. ſub. ver. 34. 2 Kings ui. 1, & ſeq, I Ibicg 
viii. 17, & ſeq. & 2 Chron. xxi. 11. 
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and with all 
to oppoſe or 
influenced by 
latry, and ſet 

and metropolis, 
in imitation of his father-in-law. For theſe he was ſeverely 
reproved, by a letter ſent him by Elijab, a little before his 
aſſumption; wherein that prophet likewiſe foretold him, 
among many other evils, the almoſt total extirpation of his 
poſterity, and his own death, by an incurable diſeaſe in his 


bowels *. 
THE firſt token of the divine diſpleaſure, which he felt, 
was the revolt of the Edemites, who refuſed to pay him the 
them; but they ſoon recovered ftrength enough to ſhake off 
the yoke, and to ſet up a king of their own over them, as 
Year of we have _— 2 ſo doing they verified 
the Flood, Lſaac's prophecy, that Eſaus poſterity ſhould, in time, 
the Flock, off the yoke of Faceh d. At the ſame time Lilnab, 
Year be- belonging to the prieſts, in the tribe of Fudah ©, and upon 
fore Chriſt frontiersof Idumæa, revolted from Fehoramprobably, to 
889. though the text ſays not to whom; but theſe were but the 
WY NJ preludes of the judgments that were to fall upon him. His 
kingdom was preſently after invaded by the Philiftines and 
Arabians, and theſe 

off all the riches of that 


ſoon after ſeized with an incurable diſeaſe in his belly, pro- 
bably a bloody flux, which laſted two years, and weakened 
bim to ſuch a degree, that his bowels came out, he died 
with the extremity of his pain. He was buried in a 
himſelf, probably by reaſon of the ion and 
hich attended his diſeaſe, and without the uf 
of burning ſpices and other odoriferous drugs about his body, 
or any other royal pomp. He reigned eight years, four 
with his father Fehoſhaphat, and the other four by himſelf ; 
his diſeaſe having made him incapable of governing his king- 
dom, obliged him to make his fon Fehoahaz, otherwiſe called 
Abaziab, viceroy, who ſucceeded him about a year after, and 
in the 12th of Fehoram king of Iſracl i. | 


* Ibid. 1. & ſeq. 2 Thid. ver. 12, & ſeq. See Vol. II. 
P- 145. b Gen. xxvii. 40. c Joſh. xv. 42. 1 Chron. vi. 
57. 42 Kingsviii. 22. 2 Chron. xxi. 10. © * Ibid. ver. 18, 


& ſeq. t Vid. Uszzs, Ann. ſub, A. M. 3115, & 3118. & 
2 Kings vii. 25, | 


WurHiLlsT 


Cu. 5. 10 the Babyloniſh Captivity. 2% 
Winter Fudab was in this diſmal plight, Elia was 8 
tking wonders for //rae/. We have ſeen elſewhere, what 

he upon Naaman, a famous ge- 

of the king of Syria, and how he diſcovered all the 
of that prince to the king of rae! , and by 

eans prevented the Syrians, for ſome time, from ſuc- 

i their attempts againſt him. But at length Ben- 

up, not by ambuſhes and ſtratagems as formerly, 

a numerous hoſt, and beſieged Samaria ſo cloſe, Samaria 

to labour under a very pinching famine ; inſo- beſcgea. 

t an aſs's head was fold for fourſcore pieces of 
ſmall meaſure of pulſe (M) for five. How long 

oy not eaſy wo gu but what might 

is grievous ine was. that it had be ſome 4 
in the land, inſomuch, that Eliſba, . 79 timely fadine. in 

foreſaw it, ſent his kind hoſteſs the Shunamite, of whom the land. 

we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, out of the king- 

dom, to ſeek for food where ſhe could get it, whilſt himſelf 

tarried in the college of the prophets, and now and then af- 

forded them a miraculous wert of food , till the Syrian 

army forced him into the city. By this time the extremity, 
to which Samaria was reduced, ſeemed either to have oblite- 
rated all the former ſervices of that prophet to the king ; 
or, more probably, to have rendered him ſuſpected of being 


+ See Vol. II. p. 280, & ſeq. Comp. 2 Kings iv. 38. & ſeq. 
viii. 1, 2, & ſeq. 
(M) As moſt tranſlations have rendered the word CY G. 
rionim, by deve dung, they have given commentators a vaſt deal of 
trouble to find out ſuch uſe for it, as might anſwer this exceſſive 
ice that was given for it, that a meaſure, which held but fix eggs, 
Id ſell for above eleven ſhillings. It were endleſs to mention 
all their various conjectures ($3), we have therefore followed the 
learned Bochart's verſion (84), who proves, that the word doth, 
among other things, fignify a kind of peaſe, common in all thoſe 
countries, and which the Jews in particular uſed to parch over 
the fire for food (35), in the fame manner as they did their 


corn. 

As to what we read of farther, that an aſs's head was ſold for 
upwards of nine pounds of our money, though it was an unclean 
creature, and forbidden by the law of Mo/es, we muſt attribute 
the eating of it, at that time, to their extreme want of proviſion, 
which inall-ſach caſes may be allowed to diſpenſe with law. 


(83) N ,h. Le Scene. & E. on a new wer. ft. ii. ch. 3. 
$2. (84) Hierof. tom. ii. l. 1. c. 7. $7. (85) Vid. 2 Sam. 
voi. 38, & Heron. . FR 
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fineq gained over to the Syrian intereſt, ſince he ſuffered the 
city to labour under theſe difficulties, without interpoſing 
his miraculous power, as he had done upon other occaſions. | 
His ſuſpicion at length broke out with unuſual fury, upon the 
following dreadful occaſton : The king was taking a melan- 
choly turn round the walls of the city, when a woman came 

to him and begged for juſtice againſt another woman, whom 

ſhe had admitted to eat a ſhare of her boiled child, con- 

dition, that when had made an end of him, her own 

ſhould be likewiſe to ſupply their common want, and 

who had now hid her own child, and refuſed to let her 'par- 

take of it. Such a ſhocking ftory, accompanied with all 
the tokens of deſpair, could not but fill the diſtreſſed monarch 
with the utmoſt horror ; he rent his cloathes, and his fleſh 
appeared covered with ſackcloth, and not knowing how to 
vent his grief otherwiſe, he ſwore, that Elifba's head ſhould 
pay for the diſtreſs of the people ; and ſent immediately an 
officer to take it off. Eliſba was aware of it, and was com- 
plaining of the king's cruelty to the elders of Iſrael, who 
were at his houſe juſt as the meſſenger of death was 
it. However, the prophet found means to get him | 

at the door, till the king himſelf appeared, and then, after 
he had repreſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of puniſhi 
an innocent perſon, for a calamity which was ſent from 
above (N), he deſired him to have but patience till next 


* Ibid. vi. & vii. pai. 
(Ny The text is ſomewhat obſcure here; the words run liter- 
ally thus (86), And behold the meſſenger came down unto him, and he 


2 


[but whether the or the , or the king, is not 
| eaſy to determine] ſaid, Lo ! this j is from the Lozp, 
and what, or why, ſhould I wait any longer for the Lond? They 


ſeem therefore to be the words of a man in a kind of deſpair, and 
to have been rather ſpoken by Fehoram, and to imply thus much, 
If it be true, that this evil, or this famine, is ſent us from the Lond, 
it is in vain to wait any for a deliverance from bim. It is 
likely therefore, that the king had defigned, before this unnatural 
accident happened, to have ſurrendered the city to the king of 
Syria, and had been diſſuaded from it by EliGa, with a promiſe 
of ſome ſpeedy relief. Under theſe 'dreadful circumſtances there- 
fore, he goes and upbraids him with it; Has God, ſaid he, 2 


verance to be on the very next day. 
: ($6) 2 Kings vi. wer, alt. 


t it mare adviſeable to 
of this wonderful 


ſucceſs 
1 . 


to find their tents full of proviſions and 
baggage, pry of inhabitants. As ſoon therefore as 
they had fatisfied their hunger with what they found at hand, 
they ventured further into the camp, and found it fti.] the 
ſame ; and after they had conveyed away a confiderable 
quantity, of rich plunder, they began to blame themſelves for 
not acquainting the famiſhed Samaritans with the happy 
news. The. king, as ſoen as he was acquainted with the 
ſtory, ſuſpected it to be a ſtratagem of the Syrians, con- 
trived to intice him out of the city; but, upon his ſending a 
party to examine further into the matter, he found, that they 


were really fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and had left h fig 


on the foregoing night, the Lord cauſed them to hear an extra- 
inary noiſe of chariots, horſes, and armour, which made 
them conclude, that Fehoramhad hired the kings of Egypt and 
other neighbouring nations againſt them. This ſpread ſuch 
an univerſal pannic through the whole camp, that they did 
not ſo much as ſtay to. mount their horſes, but fled in the 
utmoſt confuſion on foot, leaving, beſides an immenſe variety 
of rich plunder,” ſuch a quantity of proviſions behind them, 


: 


behind them ; for, raiſed. 


that a meaſure of fine flour was fold for a ſhekel, and the 7 gear 
reſt in proportion, at the gate of Samaria, according to the plenty in 
word of Ri. At tlie ſame time a nobleman, who had Samaria, 


ventured to declare againſt the poſſibility of ſuch an unex- 
pected plenty, and had been anſwered by the prophet, that he 
ſhould fee it without taſting of it, was appointed by the 
king to ſtand at the gate of the city, to prevent any diſorders, 


and was, notwithſtanding his care, trod to death by the preſs, 
and verified As propbecy . 


See Vol II. p. 83. 8 v. 17, & ſeq. 


VorL. IV. SooN 


Ss 
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Soo after this unexpected deliverance, the prophet, whe- 


ther out of diſcontent, or by divine i took the way to 
Damaſcus, where the ki 4 being quite \ exhauſted 

old age, fati diſappointments. What the 
deſign and reſult of viſit was, the reader may fee in the 
hiſtory of Syria x. In the mean time, the king of Iſrael en- 
tertained himſelf, during his abſence, with the recital of his 
wonderful actions, from the mouth of his ſervant Gabaai (O); 
who, among other things, was giving hir an account of his 
6 Or ACOG Ia 


k Ibid. viii. 1, & ſeq. See alfo, Vol. IL. p. 284, & fo. 
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did even grant her more than ſhe asked, and ordered an offi- 
cer to accom her, and ſee, that ſhe had 'not her 
land, but likewiſe the ſeven years income of it to 
2 | * 


Jehoram's By this time, Hazael having murdered 'Ben-hadad, and in- 
ſecond ex- vaded his throne, according to the word of Eliſba, Fehoram, 
a Nr. who was then at peace with the king of Fudah, thought it a 
gainf Ka favourable juncture to try his fortune againſt” Ramoth-gilead, 
which his father had attempted in vain, He ſent at the ſame 
time to Abaziab, who had ſucceeded his father in Judab, and 
invited him to accompany him in that enterprize. , Abaaiab, 
who was then but twenty two years of age (Q), being the 
youngeſt of all his brethren, who had been carried away cap- 
tive in his father's days, was wholly conducted by his mo 
Athaliah, and by ſuch counſellors as ſhe pleaſed to appoint to 
him ; and, as he followed all the impious ways of - his father, 
he made no difficulty to enter into a conſederacy with the 
king of Iſracl. This expedition ſeemed at firſt more ſucteſs- 
ful than the former; but in the event is proved the fatal ſource 
of endleſs misfortunes to Iſruel, by giving Hazael an occaſion 
of exerciſing all thoſe cruelties which been foretold 
Eliha. Neither did it prove leſs fatal to Feboram ; the city 
Hen; was indeed taken, but himſelf was ſo deſperately wounded in 
avounded the attack, that he was forced to return to Fereel to be cured, 
there, leaving Jebu at the head of a number of forces to ſecure the 
place, whilſt the king of Judah probably returned to Feru- 
ſalem. In the mean time, Eliſba ſent one of the young pro- 
Jehu phets to Ramoth, where he ordered him to anoint Fehu king 
azointed, Of Iſrael privately, and to tell him, that he was appointed 
God to execute his vengeance againſt the whole race of Ahab, 
even to the impious Jezebel, Whoſe carcaſs ſhould ſhortly be 
devoured by dogs, whilft all the reſt of his family were con- 
demned to heriſh by his ſword. The prophet had no ſooner 
executed his commiſſion, and poured the oil upon his head, 
than he fled out of the tent, with all ſpeed, to avoid being 


1 Kings viii. 3. Sec Usnzn. Ann. ſub. A. M. 3120 


(Q) The book of the Chronicles makes him to have began his 
reign in the 42d year of his age; but this js allowed to be an er- 
ror f, unleſs we will underſtand thoſe 42 years, not uf his age, but 
of the time which had elapſed from Omri's coming to the. crown ta 
the reign of Abaziah, as Tremellius doth, which amount juſt to that 
nymber (91). | "3 34-4 


+ See Pol. III. p. 440. (91) Vid. Tremel. in 2 Chron, 
XX. 2. 
examingd 


Cuar. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity, 


examined about it. When Fehr came out, the officers that 
with him asked him buſineſs that mad fellow had 
tranſacting - with him (R); and as ſoon as he had ac- 
inted them with the ſecret, they all paid their homage to 
proelaimed him king of 


22.5 
25 


F378: 


with it, he- ſent word of it 
come to viſit him, and theſe 
Jebu, who by that time 
riouſneſs of his driving. 


ich made them paſs for 

them ; which is agree- 
Saul, who lay uncovered a whole 
upon him (gz). But what might ſtill add 
their figure and behaviour, was the oddneſs 


made the young prophet run away with ſuch ſpeed, before any one 
could know it, but the perſon to whom he delivered it. 
text adds, that Jeba's company took off their upper gar- 
ments, and laid them under him, to raiſe him ap above the reſt, 
whilſt they paid homage to him. The place, where this is ſaid to 
be done, was upon the top of the ſtairs (93), which according to 
the ſame Jeu, being out of the houſe, ſerved alſo for a ſun dia), 
the of the ſhadow bei 


h being marked againſt the wall (94), to 
ſhew the hours of the day (95). * 


t Pol. II. p. 431. (92) 1 Sam. xix. alt. See Vol. III p. 
498. (93) Vid. Munſt. iz 2 Reg. ix. ſub. nt a. (94) Bid. 
ver. 13. (93) G. paraph. Kimch. & al. wid. & Muntt. 
ab. ſup. | 
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ebn entered the 
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was waiting to give him ſuch an haughty 


„ 28 did not well ſuit with her preſent circumſtances ; 
hoped, perhaps, that he would ſhew (ome 


that ſhe 


to captivate 
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to exhart them to make choice of « 
| y gueſs at the meaning 
ut too much intimidated by his late ſuccefs 


am, did not you 
ſe defence you might 
fit. Know you therefore, 


Vas took then” the "road to Samuria, and in his way be 
met forty two pringes of the houſe of Judah (5), who were 
f Ma 4 11 ing 
ee ” 
(Sy The text balls chem the brethren of Lhaziab, (95), but we 
have often obſerved, that it meats allo brother's chidren: and 
| (96) 2 Kings x. 13, thee 
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going down to pay 2 viſit to thoſe of the houſe of Ahab, all 
e n the ſpot. After this, 


he.met with Jehenadeb the fon of Tales (T5, and took: dim 


that Jebu was going thither in perſon, 
An or in ſome of the 
into his 


virtues, 
1d, by a peculiar abſtinence from from dwelling in houſes, 
fon oli 4 ctr dou, ven, or fs, ad fm f 
ulture (99). 


here mentioned, or any other either before or after him, is far from 
8 If we may believe a modern critic (100), he hath 
ymon of in the Rekeb, or chariot of Eli- 


ing to him 
of Elbe ſhould not be rendered as we do, n the 

of Iſrael, and the bores thereof ; but, My father Rechab, Sc. 
or at leaſt the former called themſelves is from the Rechab, 
chariot, and the latter from the Phrafoim, or borſes of it. Purſa- 


ant to this, our author obſerves, that when of 
came to vilit Ee as he lay on his death-bed, 2 he IE gem 
acl, * 


likewiſe in the ſame words, 4% father rev ge 
2). Heeven ventures to prove that inſtitution 
his far-fetched etymology, Ein be us dl 
ficalt task, if we can but ſuppoſe, chat Fach, was tranſlated in the 
ſame kind of vehicle (3 
On the other hand, another bold critic (4) pretends, that it did 
not begin till about the time of Feremiah, and that this 
for whom Jebs ſhewed ſuch was only a perſon of the fame 
name with the founder of that life, and that he was too 


great. 3 courtier, and tos fas a gentleman, to be anthor of ſuch 


(97) 2 Chrox. xii. 8. (98) Vid. Tremel. is 2 Kings. 
x. 12. (99) Jer. xxxv. 6. 7. (ioo) J. Bolduc. Eccleſ. ante 
Leg. I. 3. c. + x (1) 2 King ii. 12. (2) Ibid. xiii. 14. 15 
Gen. v. 24. (4) Fealig, Elench Trihereſ. wid. Goodwin M/. 
i& Aar. lib. i. c. g. 13. @ ſeg. 


'Z 


* 
an 
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up into his chariot to Samaria, that he might be an eye-wit- 
neſs of his zeal againft the impious worſhippers of Baal. 
As 


an unpolite inſtitution. What he offers to prove the one, and diſ- 
prove the other, of theſe points, having more of oratorial confi - 
dence than ſolid reaſoning, we ſhall not trouble our readers with it. 
Sure it is, that thoſe Rechabites, whom Jeremiah ſpeaks of, expreſs 
themſelves in ſuch terms, as argue nothing leſs than the recentneſs 
of their inſtitution (5). 

Between the extremes of thoſe two above mentioned authors, 
are thoſe who believe, that Hobab the fon of Fethro, of whom we 
have ſpoken elſewhere, as he was a Kenite , was the founder of 
the Rechabites ; that Rechab was one of his name, and Jehonadab 
one of his deſcendants ; and, laſtly, the Heber the Kenite was. alſo 
an obſerver of tae Rechabit;h inſtitution (6). Serrarius is of the 
ſame opinion in moſt of theſe points, but diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of 
Rechabites, the one inſlituted by Jethro, or Hobab, and the other by 
Febonadab (7) ; but all this is faid without foundation. We ſhall 
ſay nothing of thoſe who pretend, that they were, either of the 
tribe of Fadab (8), or of that of Levi (9), or that they were Recha- 
bites, or deſcendancs of Fethro, by the Athers fide, and Levites by 
the mother's, and, as ſuch, that they were employed in much the 
offices of the temple with the Nethinims (10). It is plain the 
of the book of the Chronicles calls them Kenites, deſcended 
Kemarh, the father of the houſe of Rechab 11), though it 
not appear, that all the Kexites obſerved the inſtitution of Je- 
honadab , but only thoſe who were his immediate deſcendants. 

For theſe reaſons, we rather chooſe the moſt received opinion, 
that Fehonadab, Febu's friend, was the founder of it, he being 
the only one of that name mentioned in the ſcripture, and nothing 
urged on any hand that can give any of the contrary opinions the 
face of probability. Jehu's behaviour to him, his inviting him 
to be an eye-witneſs of his zeal for the God of J/rael, and of the 
havock he was going to make among the worſhippers of Baal, 

him to have been an eminent perſon, not only for ſenſe and 
virtue, but alſo for his uncommon piety and zeal ; and as ſuch he 
might have fallen into this new life, and enjoined the obſervance of 
it to his poſterity, perhaps through ſome diſguſt which he took at 
court, or at the idolatries of the 1/aeclites, which made it needful 
to ſeparate from them, by living in the pure and untainted country, 
to avoid the danger of being either corrupted by them, or hated for 


| (5) Ferem. ub. ſup. wer. 8. & ſeg. + Vid. Fol. II. p. 116, 
& ſeg. (6) Vid. int. al Arr. Montan. in judic. 1. Sanctiu. in Jerem. 
xxxv. Minerval. cap. 13. & ſeg. (7) Serrar. J. iii. c. 9. (8) 
Theodoret in 1. paralip. (9g) Hegefip. ap. Euſeb. Hift. Eccl:/. 
J. 2. c. 23. Vid. Calmet. ſub. voc. Rechabit. (10) Rabbin alig. 
ap. SanQtium & Cornel. in Ferem. xxxv. (11) 1 Chron. ü. 55 

Vol. JV. G not 
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As ſoon as he was come to that capital, he cauſed a folemn 
feaſt to be proclaimed, pretending a much greater W 


not being ſo. The Nenites not being of the ſeed of I uel, 
broils and diſputes might have ariſen between them about the - 
ſion of lands, which might make him diſclaim even the uſe and cul- 
ture of them. The almoſt continual depredations to which 1frae/ 
was expoſed from their enemies round about, to ſay nothing of fa- 
mine and peſtilence, made the paſtoral life ſeem to him much more 
eligible, becauſe in ſuch caſes it was more-eaſy to remove into better 
or ſafer abodes, in imitation of the antient patriarchs. Wine was 
of too enſnaring a nature, and might in time have tempted his de- 
he choughe it wary 66 Keke the aſe of it. Lally, whatever 
he t it to it. 1 tever 
other private motives might determine him to imi- 
tive life, he feems chiefly to endear it to his 
ſpect of health, eaſe, and length of days 
id debauchery, both in religion and 
well in Jadah as in 1/racl for a 
the frequent conſpiracies and rebellions whi in 
ter of thoſe kingdoms, might contribute to determine, if 
force, a man of his character to this kind of retired life, we need 
not ſay. 
The queſtion will only be, how he could bind his poſterity to the 
obſervance of it. But here we need not repeat what has ſaid 
upon other occaſions, concerning the power of parents 
the like nature , becauſe we do not fined that 
them under any curſe, in caſe of diſobedience 
ry, we find, that the prophet Jeremy was directed 
brin of 
them, and invite them to drink it, 
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which would have 
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voice (13) ; Which promiſe, being alſo made to thoſe who 
their parents (14), might the more incline them to that 
dience, for which they are ſo highly commended by God, in 
place above quoted. We may add farther, that their retiring i 
Jeruſalem during the time of the fiege, which was a breach of 
injunction, without being ſo much as blamed for it by 
a proof, that they were not under an indiſpenſible obligati 
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Q 
1 
8 3 


live in tents and in the country. Though even here, we think, 


' (12 . ub, fup. ver. 7. vid. Peter. Martyr. Alting. R. 
Kincht- & ot in 1 7 1 1 „. 229, & fe. (13) Vid. 
Jeram. ubi ſup. (14) Fred. xx. is, 
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votaries, to be preſent at it, none ex- 
and as ſoon as they had filled 
f the one end to the other, he 
a body of men to go in, and put them all to the 
in the middle of their worſhip. After this, he took 
the idols and ornaments of that abominable deity, 
them out of the temple, and cauſed that building to 


s way, inſtead of ſheltering themſelves in the city ; 
they nat only ſuffered all the common calamities of a long 
in all lkelihood, carried away captive with the 
; for we find ſome of them, at their return from Ba- 
ſettled themſelves at Jabeb, or Jaber (15) ; and the 
4 words 

i iſt plalm, 4 P/a/m of David to the ſons of Jonadab 

aptives ; 22328 are not in the Hebrew, we ſhall 
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What became of 
obſerve their i 
dees, ir followers, is foreign to our preſent 
purpoſe, y inquired into, when we reſume the 
Jewiſh hiſtory after the captivity. It is true, the Rechabites had a 


a reward of their obedience, in theſe words, 
Rechab, Hall not want a man to ftand before 
me for ever (16) ; but this phraſe is far from implying, that they 
were either prieſts or Levites, and as ſuch ſhould continually miniſ- 
ter at the altar, as ſome have fancied (17) ; or, that they ſhould 
have a ſeat in the great ſanhedrin (18), which we have proved 
elſewhere, was not yet in being f. The reader will ſee ſome bet- 
ter expoſitions of the words in the authors quoted in the margin (190, 
which it is out of our province to dwell upon. Sure it is, that if 
our Fehonadab was the founder of this inftitution, his deſcendants 
id ſtrictly obferve it during the ſpace of 300 years, whatever be- 


. 
i 


5 


(15) 1 Chron: i. alt. (16) Ferem. ub. ſup. ver. wt. (17) The- 
odor. & al. fub ci. (18) Vid. Kimch- ix loc. + Vid. fup. 
p. 4. noe. (H). (19) Fid. Scalig. Triberes. c. xxiv. Alting. 
Goodwin. abi ſup. & al. (20) Ben. de Tudel. [tinerar. p. 75. 
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be demoliſhed, and turned into a common jakes. But this 
metropolis was not the only place that had reared temples and 
altars to Baal, for the infection had ſpread itſelf throughout 
the kingdom; wherefore he did not ſtop his hand, till he had 
entirely cleared it of that kind of idolatry z and this he did 
with ſuch zeal and diligence, that God, highly pleaſed with 
it, ſent him word by a prophet, that the kingdom of Iſrael 
ſhould remain in his poſterity till the fourth generation. | 
py had it been for him, if this promiſe had encouraged him 
to have extirpated likewiſe the worſhip of the golden calves 
of Dan and Bethel; but he unhappily followed Feroboam's 
politics as long as he lived; for which reaſon, | began to 
cut Iſrael ſhort, even from the beginning of his reign ; ſo 
that Hazael greatly prevailed againſt them, and took a great 
number of towns from the two tribes and half on the other 
ſide of Jordan, beſides ſome other frontier places on this fide, 
and ravaged all the places he came to, putting all the inhabi- 
tants to the fword in the moſt inhuman manner (V), as we 
have ſeen in the Syrian hiſtory . Jebhu died in the 28th 
year of his reign, and was buried in ia, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Fehoahax , 


Athaliah's WHILST Jebu was aboliſhing the worſhip of Baal in //- 


impious 
reign, 


rael, the impious Athaliah was her utmoſt efforts to 
root out, not only that of the living God, but even the re- 
membrance of it, out of Fudah. The death of her ſon A- 
haziah, and of forty two princes of his houſe, followed by 
that of Jezebel, by the hands of a perſon newly raiſed to the 
throne of Iſrael by divine command, filled her with ſuch an 
abhorrence both for the race and the God of David, that ſhe 
reſolved not to ſheath her ſword, till ſhe had totally extirpated 
the one, and thereby invalidated all the promiſes of the other. 
But whilſt ſhe was wreaking her utmoſt fury againi the ſad 


+ See Vol. II. p. 86. 2 Kings x. 


(V) It is not eaſy to gueſs at what period of Jebu's reign this 
cruel war happened; Uſer doth make no 1 of it al the 
time of his ſon (2 1), but we have ventured to place it nearer the be- 
ginning of the former, both here and in the Syrian hiſtory (2 2), 
which is according to the chronology of our bibles; for though 
God had promiſed, that the crown of Jae ſhould continue in his 
family during four generations, as a reward for his zeal againſt 
Baal, yet he did not promiſe him a quiet'reign, and his continuing 
in Jeroboam's idolatry made him unworthy of it, however it might 
have proved, if he had aboliſhed that alſo out of his kingdom. 


(21) Am. ſub. A. M. 3148. (22) See Pol. II. p 86. 
| | remains 
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remains of the houſe of h, 


conducted thither a 


Jeboſbeba, the daughter of the late king 7ehoram, who was ter of 


then married to the high-prieft — and that 
found means to fave young Foaſh, her brother Aha- 
ziab's fon, who was then but a year old, from Athaliab's 
ſword, and to convey him and his nurſe out of the palace, ?” 
unperceived by that bloody queen. This infant prince was 

carried into the temple, where he was brought up under 

e privacy he 

was ſeven years old. Athaliah tyran- 
nized over Fudah — — „ Ang Jeruſalem with with 
blood, and Bs Ginn of hncut On. that ſhe 
— hor more eftectually eſtabliſh the worſhip of Baal thro? 
- By this time, her murders and impieties were 
to ſuch a height, that Jebeiada ſaw himſelf forced to 
put 4 ſtop to them, by producing the only remains of David's 
race, at once to convince the people, that God was till 
mindful of his promiſe to that holy monarch, by preſerving 
him, as it were by a miracle, from the common ruin ; and 
to inſpire his ſubjecu, with a brave deſire of fhak- 
the bloody yoke of the reigning tyranneſs. To this 
end, he privately called ſome of the chiefs and elders of Ju- 
dah, upon whoſe valour and fidelity he could depend, and 
having bound them under the ſtricteſt oaths of ſecrecy, he 
ſhewed them the young monarch ; told them by what means 
he had been ſaved; and exhorted them to ſtand now, if ever, 
in the defence of their young king, of their religion and 
li - The deſponding chiefs, who thought that the cruel 
Athaliah had wholly extirpated David's race, and had loft all 
farther hopes in the promiſes made to his poſterity, received 
the news of their preſerved king with a ſurprifing joy ; and, 
to give him an immediate proof of their future zeal and 
attachment, they paid their homage, and took an oath of fi- 
delity to him, promiſing the high-prieft at the ſame time, that 
would go out of hand, and raiſe what forces they could, 
whilſt he ſtrengthened himſelf in the temple, by retaining 
and arming all the prieſts, Levites, and Nethinims, who 
ſhould otherwiſe have gone out in their courſes, to make way 
for thoſe who came thither to vacate at the divine ſervice. 
All this was done with ſuch ſecrecy and diſpatch, that the 
temple was filled with armed men, unto whom FJeboiada ap- 
pointed their ſeveral poſts ; by which time, the generals with- 
out had raiſed a ſufficient number of men, ready to ſecond 
them upon the firſt fignal. When the day * was 


* Comp. 2 Kings xi. 2. 2 Chron. xxii. 11. 
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vid's race. 
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this end, he ordered the prieſts and Levites to take 
circuits through all the cities of Fudeh, 
tributions among the people, beſides the 

* 1 | 1 j . 
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'T his money was 


among 
men, who carried on the work with ſo much uprightneſs 
e 2 Kings x. pal. 2 Chron. xxiii. pal. 
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and diligence, that, without being called to any account for 
the ſums they received. from time to time, they Sniſhed it 
to the ſatisfaction both of the king and people, and refunded 
the overplus into the king's hands. This, together with 


what was left in the cheſt, was by Fehoiada's direction em- 


temple, ſuch as cenſers, 


Joaſh and 


bis chiefs 
 forſakeGod 


ployed in making gold and filver veſſels for the uſe of the 


trumpets, ſpoons, forks, and the 
like (X), inſtead of thoſe which Athaliab had conveyed from 


royal ſepulchre of Feruſa 

the remembrance of all that he had done. Soon after his 
death, the baſe princes (V) of Judeh, tired with diſſembling 
a zeal for God, which that pontif's authority had only forced 
from them, came and proſtrated themſelves before the king, 
defiring that they might have lave to return to the old way of 
worſhip, which they had been uſed to in former reigns ; 
which the eaſy king, pleaſed perhaps with their uncommon 
ſubmiſſion, having too readily granted, they immediately for- 

ſook the temple and worſhip of God, and ſet up new altars 
to thoſe filthy idols which they had formerly been uſed to 
worſhip in their groves, with the abominable ceremo- 
nies. This ungrateful defection, after fo ſignal a deliverance, 
was not however puniſhed, till they had been often forewarn- 
ed, by ſeveral prophets, of the miſchiefs which it would bring 


4 Vid. 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. 13, 14. 


X) There ſeems to be a contradiftion between the book of 
Kings, and that of the Chronicles ; the former tells us, that none of 
this money was employed in making veſſels for the temple (23), 
and the latter affirms the contrary (24) ; but the matter is eaſily re- 
conciled, by ſuppoſing, that the firſt means only, that none of that 


money was uſed to thoſe purpoſes, till the repairs of the temple, 


for which it was raiſed, were fully finiſhed. 

(Y) The author of the book of Chronicles calls them by that 
name (25), not as being of the royal blood, for thoſe had been all 
deftroyed by Athaliab, fo that there were none alive then but Fo- 
as Children ; but here is meant only the chiefs of the families of 
that tribe, which, as well as thoſe of the other tribes, are- often 
dignified with that title (26). * 


(23) 2 Kings xii. 13. (24) 2 Chron. xxiv. 7, 14. (25) Did. 
ver. 17. (26) Vid int, al, Num. vii, 2, & ſeq. xxv. 14 C 
alib pag. 


upon 
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upon them. But when they proved deaf to all thoſe divine 
admonitions, God ftirred up the Syrian king againſt them, 
began to pour ſome ſmall number of troops into the 
to commit ſevere outrages in Judab; whilſt the 
» though much ſuperior in number, were deli- 
into their hands, as a puniſhment for their idolatry r. 
; prophets who dared to reprove the king and his 
to allure them, that theſe would prove only the 
worſe miſchiefs, was the high-prieſt Zechariah, 
and ſucceſſor of the late Jehoiada; but his 
im his life. The impious king cauſed him to be 

to death in the very court of the temple, without re- 
ither to the ſacredneſs of the place, or of his character, 
prophet and high-prieft, or to the great ſervices of his 
to whom he owed both his life and kingdom. 
er, Zechariah, being full of the ſpirit of God, fore- 
them, as he was dying, that God would ſpeedily pu- 
murder upon the king and them, both which hap- 
ſoon after accordingly : for Hazael, fluſhed with the 
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defection. The king himſelf found no other way to eſcape, 
i ſharing of their fate, or a ſhameful ſlavery, but by 
{tripping the temple and his own palace of all their treaſure, 
and giving it as a ranſom to the Syrian conqueror, who there- 
upon left Jeruſalem, and returned to Damaſcus ©. Joaſb, 
however, did not eſcape the divine vengeance, and though 
he then laboured under ſome grievous diſeaſe, his own ſer- 


: 


vants conſpired againſt him, and murdered him in his bed, Joaſh i; 
in the 4oth year of his reign, and crowned his ſon Amaſiab dered. 


in his ſtead. Foaſb was by this time in ſuch abhorrence 
for the murder of the high-prieſt, that it proved not only the 
occaſion of his own, but alſo of his being deprived of the 
royal ſepulchre ; for though he was buried in the city of Da- 
vid, yet the text ſays, that they did not depoſit his body in 
the ſepulchre of his anceſtors, but in ſome place apart*. 


Amafiah facceeded him, in the twenty fifth year of his age, Joaſh ſue- 
by which time Fehoahaz, the ſon of Jebu, having reigned ceeded by 


17 years in Iſrael, had left the kingdom to his ſon Foaſb. 
During this time, nothing conſiderable had happened in 


that kingdom, except that their idolatries had alſo expoſed *®*.Flood,, 


7 Ibid. ver. 24 © Comp. 2 Kings xii bag & 2 Chron. xxit. Cy, 


See alſo Vol. II. p. 387. * 3 Chron, xxiv. 25, 
Por IV 8 H 


Zechariah 


he had had againſt Fudah, and with the vaſt quantity The king of 
of ſpoil which he had ſent from thence to Damaſcus, came Syria in- 4 
up againſt Feruſalem, and made a terrible laughter among vader Ju- 
thoſe Fewiſh princes, who had been the firſt authors of that dab. 
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them to the cruel oppreffions of the king of Syria, till Je- 
hoahaz's repentance and prayer obtained a kind of miracu- 


lous deliverance a; for the fuller account of which, we ſhall 


ring his ſon's reign, we ſhall ſee in its proper place 
mean time, the young king of Fudah had no ſooner ſettled 
himſelf upon his throne, than 
his father to be put to death. However, it is 
ſerved, that he ſpared their children, according to 
of Moſes, which forbids them to be puniſhed 

ther's crimes ; from which one ma 
that all his predeceſſors were not- y 
it. The truth is, that Amaſiah had feen 
ments inflited upon Joaſb his father and 
as made him a long time afraid to imitate them; he 
forgot them but too ſoon, and, like Joaſb, having began his 
reign piouſly and ſucceſsfully, he impi i 
cal an end of it. His fignal 
which an account has been 

him by God himſelf, did but too much ſwell the heart of 
that young monarch ; he had an army of 306,000 nghting 
men, and had hired 100,000 more of the king of fra? 
when he was going upon that expedition. But a 


came to him, and commanded him, in the name of God, to diſ- 


miſs thoſe auxiliaries, aſſuring him, that ſuch idolatrous troops 
would only be an invincible obſtacle to his ſucceſs, if he per- 


s fiſted in making uſe of them. The king, upon the point of 


obeying, was only ſolicitous how to get back the 100 ta- 
lents of filver which he had already paid for them ; but the 
prophet having told him, that God was able to repay them 
to him with advantage, he diſmiſſed the Iſraelitiſßi troops, 
not without great reſentment and heart-burning on their 
ſide, of which they failed not to give an ample proof, by 
burning and ravaging all the countries they went through, 

in their return home. This broke at once all friendſhip de- 
tween thoſe two monarchs, and proved the ſource of a bloody 
war. Happy had it been for Amaſiah if this had been all, 
but that infatuated prince, after his victory over Edom, be- 
came ſo ſtupidly fond of the idols which he had taken from 
them, that, as if all his fucceſs had been owing to them, he 


and idola · cauſed them to be ſet up in Judab at his return, and went 


"M 


ſo far as to burn incenſe himſclf before them. He was ſe- 


* 3 Lingy.zitt „ 4s 8, 6. + See Vol. II. p. 288. under 
not. B, » Deut. xxiv. 16, See Vol. II. p. 145, Kc 
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this by a prophet, who aſked him, a- 
things, what affiſtance he could hope for from 


but he — AP have been 
„and the inſolent challenge 
then king of Z/rael, and grand- 7; defeated 
fee one another in the face, by the king 

wanted only to try his valour or of Irrael. 
n the other hand, Foaſh had no leſs 


- 


is own ; Foaſh, ſoon after his acceſſion 
to the crown, had been paying a mournful viſit to the pro- 
phet Eliſha, who was then lying on his death-bed, to re- 
1 to that holy perſon, the melancholy ſtate in which 
was going to leave the kingdom, which had already ſuf- 
fered the greateſt calamities from the kings of Syria, during 
the two Jaſt reigns ; and the prophet, touched with a ſenſe 
it, had prophefied to him, that he ſhould gain three ſuc- 
ceeding victories over that domineering, nation TFoaſh 
therefore, who had by this time given ſuch ſignal proofs of 
his courage and conduct, by thoſe three victories, which 
he had gained over the Syrians, and by recovering all the 
places which they had taken from his predeceſſors (Z), could 
not 


D 


* 2 Kings xiii, 14, & ſeq. See alſo Vol, II. p. 288. 


(Z) It is not eaſy to determine the time when Foafb won theſe 
three victories; but however, it is more than probable, that it 
was long before he received this proud challenge from Amajiah, 
when he. was then in the 16th year of his reign (27). The text 
would even incline one to believe, that he began to beat the Sy- 
rians ſoon after the beginning of it 23). Archbiſhop Uper places 
it in the ſixth and ſubiequent years of his reign, when having, as 


(27) Vid User. Arn. fub. 4. M. 3178. (28) Vid. 2 Kings 
Ai. 22, /e. H ho 
2 


5 
FL 
F * 


arrow of deliverance from Syria; and then told the ki 

would beat the Syrians in Apheck, till he had quite con 

But when he bid him afterwards to {mite upon 

another arrow, and the king ſo three ti 
jou b 


1 
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14 
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| of his totally defeating of his Syrian 
ace ho hed wad bs. Ken third ſtroke, he 
but three battles againſt him (30). The thing hap 
ingly, and Syria, after having been kept under 
Jeroboam's reign, 2 to recover itlelf 
of the latter, as we have 


died ſoon after : 


1 
ET 
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and fled ; but as ſoon as it had touched the bones of the 

— the man revived and ran after them. What uſe a neigh- 
ring church has made of this miracle, in favour of the relicks 

| of their ſaints, is foreign to our ſubject: we have EljGa's pane- 

| -gyric in few words in the book of gt «*« Elifbeus, ſays that 


author, was filled with the ſpirit of Eljah; whilſt he lived, 
* hr was not over-awed by any prince, neither could any bring 
„ him into ſubjection, no word could overcome him; and after 
his death he propheſied, &c (31). The Jes add, that the 
man thus miraculouſly raiſed was called , and that he be- 
gat ſons and daughters afterwards. Some are of opinion, that he 
had been a wicked man. and, as fuch, unfit to lie near the ſacred 
remains of that prophet ; others think otherwiſe ' 32), neither is 
it worth enquiring which of the two is moſt in the right. 


(29) Ub: fup: A. M. 3168. (30) 2 Ki All Ee. 
n 268. (31) Ecglef. Aviii. 1. U for G32) 2 
Munſt in 2 Reg. 13. ſub not f. | 
| Some 
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in the moſt ſcornful and mortifying terms, under the 

of a deſpicable thiflle, which, having aſpired to an alli- 
ance with the noble cedar, had, for his ambition, been cruſh- 
ed under the feet of a wild beaſt : he concluded with ad- 
viſing him to reſt contented with his late petty victories, and 
not ſuffer his ambition to drive him into a deſperate attempt, 
which would end, in all likelihood, in the total loſs of his 
kingdom; But Amaſiab, who was not to be humbled by 
words, was only the more exaſperated at this anſwer, and 
haſted to go out againſt his rival: the two armies met in 
the neighbourhood of Bethſhemeſh, where Fudah was totally 
routed. Jeſepbus adds, that they were ſeized with ſuch a 
pannic, at the very firſt onſet, that they turned their backs 
without ſtriking one ftroke, and left their king at the-mercy 
of the . Amaſiah was actually taken priſoner, 


Amaſiah 


and Joaſb marched on with him and his own army to Je- taken pri- 


ruſalem, where he obliged him to buy his freedom, at the ener. 


expence of all the gold and filver which were found either in 
the temple or in his own treaſury ; after which, having de- 
moliſhed about 400 cubits length of the city wall, and taken 
ſome hoſtages with him, he returned to Samaria, He did 
not outlive this victory above one year, after which he was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Feroboam, the ſecond of that name, af- 
ter he had reigned 16 years. As for Amaſiab, though he 
outlived his diſgrace above 15 years, yet we read no more of 
him till the latter end of his reign ; when, having diſcovercd 
a conſpiracy that was formed againſt him at Feruſalem, he 
was forced to flee to Lachiſh, where, notwithſtanding his 
precaution, he was purſued and murdered by the conſpira- 
tors. He was carried back upon horſes to Feruſalem, and 
buried with his anceſtors ; and his fon Azariah proclaimed 
in his ſtead *. 

In the mean time, whilſt Amaſiab ſpent the remnant of 
his reign in a kind of inactive ſccurity in Feruſalem ; Ferob:- 


J Ant. I. ix. c. 10. * 2 Kings xiv. paſſ. ad ver. 21. 2 Chron. 
xxv. 


Some authors however, not content with the miracles that he 
wrought during his life, and after his death, have accompanied his 
birth with a remarkable one; namely, that one of the golden 
calves bellowed out theſe words, with ſuch a loud voice, that it 
was heard from Gilge! to Jeruſalem ; This is he that is to deſtroy 
the carved idols, and break the molten images in pieces (33) 


(33) Vid. Dor th. Epiphan. & Ifidor. de marc prophet. & Chron, 
ap. Calm. /ub voc Eliſee. 


am II; 


Jeroho- 
am II king 
of Iſrael. 
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ſhould compleat the deliverance of Iſrael, which 
the 
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am II. the brave of 7ehu, ſeemed ordained by 
providence to re the kingdom of [/rael to its priſtine 
ſplendor and greatneſs. His reign, which laſted 41 years, 
beſides thoſe 10 which he had ſpent in copartnerſhip 
father, gave him time more than ſufſi cĩent to per 
noble work, to which he was encouraged by the 
Jonah, the ſon of Amittai e the ſon of 
who were cotemporaries with him, and forerold, 


had began, notwithſtanding his cleaving to idolatries. of 
his predeceſſors. Accordingly, he took the Syrian capital, 
Damaſcus, and Hamath, _ both 
which had formerly belonged to Judah , and all the 
on the other ſide of Fordan, from Hamath to the ſea 
plain, or the dead fea d. The particulars of all theſe | 
ous actions are unknown to us, having been written i 
annals of the kings of Iſrael, long fince loſt. He died in 
the 41ſt year of his reign, and was buried with his anceſtors 
in Samaria, and ſucceeded by his ſon Zachariah<. Ferobeam's 
reign was. indeed a glorious one, with reſpect to his conqueſts, 
but it ſtands branded for various idolatries, and for the inju- 
ſtice, luxur rf, rapine, and other immoralities which reigned 
at that time j inſomuch, that the prophets Heſea and Ames, 
who lived in his days, give us 2 very dreadful account of the 
diſorders and debauchery, which were committed both in 
Samaria and in 1jrael (B), and were ſent to foretel the fad 


of the 


A 


= See 2 Sam. viii. 6. 2 Chron. viii. 3, & Numb. iti. 21. 


w 2 Kings xiv. 25, & ſeq, *<« Ibid. ver. ult. 


(A) This is the ſame Jonah, or Jonas, as he is called in the goſ- 


pel (340. who was afterwards ſent to preach repentance to the Mi- 


neuites (35). Upeer juſtly obſerves, that he was a native of Gathe- 
her (36), a town in the tribe of Zbalun (37) in Galilee, of the 
Gentiles (38), againſt that falſe affirmation of the Jews ; That out 
of Galilee there never aroſe a prophet (39), It is uncertain, whe- 
ther thoſe glorious ſucceſſes, which he foretold to the king of 
— were committed to writing, and fince loſt, or, which is 

re probable, were only delivered by word of mouth. We have 
rr which relates 


to his being ſent to preach repentance at Nizeveh, the metropolis of 


Hria, and is therefore foreign to our preſent ſubjeR. 
) The former of theſe prophets ſeems to accuſe the 1/raelites 


(40) of . 32 news foreman in 


(34) Matt. xii. 41. (35) Jens. iii. peſ. (36) > Kings 


.xiv. 25. (37) Joſe. xix. 13. (38) Hai. ix. 2. .-(39} 7 


vii. 52. Vid Uſſer. 4m. ſub A. M. 3197. (49) W 


« 
' 
' 


—— © 


Gibeah, where the Le vites concubine had been abuſed to death (41). 

He ſpeaks of their having multiplied their idols to a ſhameful de- | 
gree all over the kingdom, for which, and for all their other abo- 
minable practiſes, he denounces a total ruin and deſolation to the 
ing and people ; which he alſo lived to ſee accompliſhed in the 

year of Hezetiab, when faul was carried away 

begins with the command, which 

a command, which has given ſo much offence 

adminiſtred ſuch occafion of ridicule to the 


captive (42). 
he received 


* 
in a viſion, or that it is only a parable ; ſuch evaſions do often leave 
a greater difficulty, than they endeavour to remove. 


(41) Fudg. xix. 14, & ſeq. 
xvii. 10. (43) 1 (44) 
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it ; which he did under the of graſhoppers, which de- 
ſtroyed all the fruit of the ; of a devouring fire; and 
laſtly, of a plummet - line and a tottering wall, ready to bury 
the idols of Iſrael under its ruins 4. For theſe prophecies he 
was accuſed to the king, by Amaziah, one of the idolatrous 
prieſts of Bethel, and by him commanded to return into Ju- 
dab and propheſy there; which he was forced to do, though 
not before he had denounced this heavy judgment againſt the 
meſſenger Amaziah, that his wife ſhould become an open 
12 in the city, that his ſons and daughters ſhould fall 

y the ſword, and himſelf die in a polluted land, namely, 
that of Azria ; whither the ten tribes were ſoon after car- 
red _ captive, and he, in all probability, along with 

). 


them ( 


* Amos vii. paſt. * Ibid. ver. ult. 


We may add, that Hoſea, or, as the original calls him, FY 
Haſbeagb, which word implies a Saviour, was a kind of type of 
Chriſt, who, we know, came to eſpouſe to himſelf a church, 
confiſting, not of righteous, or of thoſe that thought themſelves 
ſuch, bur of repenting finners, of all kinds and nations, and to 
reclaim them from their fins by his precepts and example, as well 
as by his grace and holy ſpirit. This typical marriage might 
therefore have a view to him, as well as to the literal falvation of 
Judab, and ruin of Ifraet, with which his ies are filled. 
This may further appear to be the caſe, if we conſider the names, 
character, and other circumſtances. relating to the children which 
the prophet had by this woman ; particularly their changing of 
their names from Lo- Amm:, thou art not my people, into Ammi, thou 
art my people ; and from Lo-Rubamah, ſhe haall have no mercy, to Ru- 
hamah, ſhe ſhall obtain mercy ; as alio, their becoming as numerous 
as the ſands of the ſea; all which ſeem chiefly to relate to the con- 
verſion of mankind to the chriſtian religion. But theſe are out 
of our province | 

Hoſea is the firſt, whoſe prophecies we have had tranſmitted in 
writing ; he continued in the exerciſe of his prophetical office near 
the ſpace of 70 years, during rhe reign of Uzziah, or Azariab, Jo- 
than, Abaz, and Hezekiab. His prophecies are divided into four- 
teen chapters ; in the four firſt he expoſes the various iniquities 
of the ten tribes ; from thence to the 1 2th chapter, he denounces 
the puniſhments impending on them, particularly their deſtruction 
by Shaimanezer. The remainder is full of comfortable promiſes to 
the godly and penitent : what became of him ar laſt, the text doth 
not tell us, and it is dangerous to truſt to any thing elſe. 

(O) As for Amos, as he was neither prieſt nor prophet, but only 
called, upon this extraordinary caſe, to the latter, it is probable, 
after his retuen into the land of Judah, he retired into the city 
Trhoah, where he continued to prophecy againſt 1/-ae/, for ſilence · 


Crap. 7, to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 65 
Zachariah ſucceeded his father Feroboam : he was the Zachariah. 
2 Jebu; and ſo far was God's promiſe to this Year of 
Eat fa that the kingdom ſhould continue in his family the Flood, 
to the fourth 3 but his threatnings againſt that king- 2227. 
dom did not lag behind, and we may date the downfal of Year be- 
r? . the reign of Zachariah. From that time, we fore Chriſt 
but treaſons and rebellions, of murders, anar- 772. 
4 D). . univerſal deſolation: Zachariab had ſcarce VN 
reigned fix months, before he was publicly maſſacred by Shal- 
lum, one fs 6 his own domeſticks, according to Foſephus t, 
who ſeized upon * — and, after a reign of thirty 
was himſelf murdered by Menahem, Zachariah's gene- 
„in the metropolis of Samaria. As ſoon as this laſt was 
upon the throne, he returned to Tirzab, a city in the 
of Ephraim, formerly the reſidence of Fereboam 1. 
place refuſing to open the gates to him, he put all 
inhabitants to the ſword, and committed the moſt hor- 
hun on their pregnant women, that ever were done 
vileſt barbarians. It was not long, however, be- 
he ſaw himſelf invaded by Pu! king of ria (E); 
as he was not in a condition to make head againſt 


him, 


F 


12 2 


TEF 


iy 


AP 


(foe L in © 20: © See 1 Kings xiv. 17. 


ing and expelling him out of their kingdom (47). He foretold. 

in particular, the calamities which they would fall into after Fe- 
roboam II's death; the murder of his ſon and ſucceſſor ; the co- 
ming of Pal and Tig/ath-pileſer, kings of 4ſyria, againſt //rael, and the 
captivity of the ten tribes. Some of his prophecies are le- 
velled againſt Syria, Tyre, the Philiftines, Edomites, Ammonites ; and 
Moabites ; and the kingdom of Judah. His ſtyle is 
plain and low, ſuch as one might expect from 
a ruſtick or oy fs Other particulars relating to his life and 
death, which we meet with in antient fathers, we omit, becauſe 
we neither think them material nor certain. 

(D) Our archbiſhop Uper (48) obſerves here, that there muſt 
have been an inter-regnum of eleven years and half, before Za- 
chariah afcended the throne ; without which ſuppoſition, it will be 
impoſſible to make his death and Sha/lam”s ſhort-lived reign | to coin- 
cide with the 39th year of A4zariah king of Judab, in which it is 
ſaid to have 9). 

(E) The fame prelae( 0) thinks, that this Pu was the father 
of Sardanapalzs, called — him Sardun Pul, as Merodach king of 
Babylon was called Merodach- Baladan from his father Baladan. Pul 


e & alib. (48) Ann. /ub 4. M. 
$220. (49) 2 Kings xv. 8. 17. (50) Ub. ſup. 


Yor. IV. | I 10 
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him, he was forced to buy his friendſhip at the price of a 
thouſand talents of ſilver, which he levied upon the wealthieſt 
0 of his own ſubjects, whom he obliged — 1 ro od 
head; upon which Pu/ returned homewards, and 

reighed quietly the remaining eleven years of his life, and was 
ſucceeded by his fon Pelabiab, in the 5oth year of Azariah 

or Uzziah, king of Fudah b. 

Year of Tas diaylom of Fudah all this while enjoyed a perfect 
the Flood, peace. Azariah, whom the people had ſet upon the throne, 


_ immediately after his father Amaziah's murder, (that is, as 
ear be- 


the text eſſes it) in the 27th year of Feraboam IId's 
rams (F), was 1 due e years of age, and was 
ur directed by Zechariah, not the prophet of that name, 

who lived after their return from the captivity, but another, 
Azariah's who is only known for the the great wiſdom and piety of his 
piety ; counſels to the young monarch ; ſo that, during the life of 

that faithful-counſellor, Azariah became equally confpicuous 
r of his 


beſt predeceſſors, and for his againſt ſeveral of 
his neighbours, eſpecially the [rg *. 


likewiſe for- 
k 2 Kings xv. 13, ad 22. Ibid ver. 1. * 2 Chron. xxvi. 
6, & ſeq. . See Vol. II. p. 230. 


the firſt of 4 we find named in ſcripture from the time 
0 Neg E enough ſuppoſed to have 


in Nineveh, at the time of Jenad's poaching 3 and to have 
converted by him. 


Thoſe whio follow the verſion of the ſeventy believe, that Pu/ 
was invited I. indeed the king and people. of & One of the 


and ſucceſi. heſt 


8 indent into captivity 630 Nee reo- 
kons this invaſion of Pu/ to have towards the 


end of 
Menabem's reign (54) ; but Uber, whom we follow, penny wh 


nning of 1t. 

h Tb. as the ſame Uper, and the margin. of our bibles 

rightly obſerve, _ 27th year from his co-partner 

with his father FJeboaſb, though but the 16th from his reigning 
fole monarch. 


(51) Hoſ. v. 13. viii. 9 13. 2. 6. 13. (52) 2 Kings xv. 1 
& alib. . (53) Conf + Kings 39. 29s & . . 
(54) A. J. ix. c. 11, 


tied 
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is, repaired the wall of it, which had 

the king of Iſrael, and built ſeveral for- 

1 his kingdom, and in 

thoſe countries which he had taken from the Phili/tines, 

Arabians, and Mehunims 4). His army conſiſted of 4rmy and 

307,500 brave men under the command of two expert ge- ge 

nerals, Maafiah and Hananiah, and of Fehiel, his ſcribe, 

or ſecretary of war, who appointed each their reſpec- 

tive turns, according to the muſter-rolls. Beſides theſe, he 

had alſo 2600 officers, all famous for their valour and 

rience ; and a prodigious quantity of arms of all forts to ſup- 

ply his army. with, and which he kept in ſeveral ſtrong ſtore- 

cities all over his kingdom. To theſe he added the inven- 

tion of new machines for throwing darts, large ſtones, and 

other deſtructive materials, from his towers and bulwarks ; 

which are ſaid to have been contrived by ſome of his expert 

engineers.” Whilft he was thus employed in bis military af- 

fairs, he did not the buſineſs of agriculture ;3 on the 

contrary, the text ſays that he was a lover of it, that he had 

great herds of cattle, a great number of fields and vineyatds, 

of huſdandmen and vine-drefſers ; and that he built towers 

and cots, and digged wells every where for the convenience 

of his ſervants and cattle. So that whether we look upon 


him in peace or war, he ſeems to have arrived at Oe 
of glory and wealth. 


bs 4p who . hor to him, in vain, 
it was a province which belonged only to the ſons of 
Aaron ] the infatuated king would not deſiſt from it, till he 


(G) They Mebanins the Calder , hraſt renders 
un The mibabitants in the wilderneſs of Mahon, 
t part of Arabia petra, toward K. and Ne- for 
which le len they em joined With the Arabiani of Gur-baal, who 
dwelt in another canton of the Tame province; and as both were 
in the ſame neighbourhood of Im, therefore the text adds, that 
Uxziah's fame was ' ſpread abrogd, even unto the entring in of 
G55 
Ran that theſe wars of the king of Ju- 
dah are not recorded in the book of s, Where his hiftory 
ſeetns ſtrangely curtailed, but only in that of the Chronicles (56). 
og (55) Pi Bochart. Phaleg. I ii. c. 23. Le Clerc. Com. lia loc 


. 2 Ch. xxvi. 1, & . & 2 Kings aiv. 
21, 
= fer felt 
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felt himſelf ſmitten with leproſy, in ſuch a ſudden and ex- 


traordinary manner, as made him ſenſible, that it was ſent 


from as a puniſhment for his preſumption. The prieſts, 
as ſoon 25 they perceived the firſt tokens of that polluting dif- 
eaſe appear in his forchead, were going to force him out of 
the temple ; but Azariah was by that time ftruck with ſuch 
terror and remorſe (H), that he ſaved them that troub 
made what haſte he could, — Gor out of that 

but even out of the cit; and went to live in 
houſe, where he continued, infoGted with that 
ſecluded from common ſociety „and deprived of the 


$7: 


His diatb. power, unto the day of his death; and was buried in a 


adds a very 


(H) The reaſon of Uzziah's thas ſmitten 
with leproſy is on bond in th book of Clrenicls Foſaphus (57) 
circumſtance; which accompanied this pu- 

—— if we may take his word for it ; namely, that, while the 
perliſted to threaten the prieſts who « his impious de- 

80d ſent a miraculous which had this double 
e r through the crack of 
ht got entrance which lighted upon his face, 
proſy; and, 2. that it rent a mountain in two 


which that ray bf li 
and covered it with 


which ſtood at a ſmall diſtance from Jeruſalem, one half of which 


having rolled about four furlongs, 2 againſt another mountain, 
choaked the high- way, and covered bing E 
rubbiſh. | | 


Some ot the prophets ( ) do, indeed, 
which happened in de days be — neither they, 
nor the ſacred hiſtorian, mention any. —— its wonderful effects 
againſt that monarch, it is plain, Joſephus maſt be ont in his chro- 
nology, becauſe he makes it to have happened towards the latter 
end of that monarch's life; (for he ſays expreſly, that he died of 
grief, ſoon after his misfortune, ) whereas the former of the Prop hets 
above mentioned ſays, that the earthquake 14 in the days of 
Uzziah and of eroboam IT. - Now it is plain, as learned Uper 


obſerves, that was Tong before Læxiab was with lepro- 


iy, becauſe his ſon Totham, who took the gov t upon him im- 
diately upon - his On LR born till ſome time after Fere- 
boam's death (5 This remark will alſo hold equally 
— the reſt's the Jene, wit, og ol the” e and 
iſhment meet, affirm, that they hap in the 2 

= his * 1 " that is before Fotham was born. Both 
Te King's they, having joined two events together, tc to make 
puniſhment appear pee, oe 4 which, it is plain 
Fat bas been ſaid bor „the one about the mid- 


dle. — . the other towards * latter 2 of chat prince s reign, 


that is, ane years diſtance from each cn” 


(57) 4 1 ie e. 12. (58) 4 i 1. Zechar, av. 5 
(59; Nu Uffer. An. ſ as d. Al. 3221. X 
pulckre, 


Cnae. 5. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 

Ichre; apart, adjoining to that of his anceſtors 1. He died 
in the 52d year of his reign, and the 68th year of his age =, 
cad wt ictabded by his ſon Jotham, who had taken the go- 
vernment upon him immediately after his father's ſecluſion. 
The author of the Chronicles that Uzziah's hiſtory was 
written by 1/aiah the ſon of Amos ; but we find nothing 
now of him in the writings of that „ but his name o. 

Two 
_ 


enahem in Iſrael ; and, after two years reign, was 


Fotham ſucceeded his father in 


before Azariah's death, Pekahiah ſucceeded his pekahiah 


0 
killed in his own palace by Petab the ſon of Remaliah, one 1120 
of his generals, who aſcended the throne about a year before murdered, 


Fudah. The of theſe and ſuc- 


two princes was very oppoſite : Pelab was a wicked prince, creded by 


and followed the ſteps of his predeceſſors, ſo that his reign 
proved troubleſome and unſucceſsful, and ended in a violent 
1 was 25 years old when his father died, he 
was a and pious prince, and appears to have inherited all 
his father's virtues without any of his vices, and was bleſſed 
with inary ſucceſs. Petah, having made a league with 
Rozin king of Syria, made an attempt againſt Fudah ; but he 
was ſoon forced to go back and defend his own territories a- 
gainſt Tiglath-pileſer king of ¶M ria, who had invaded the land 


Pekah. 


Jotham 
king of 


of Naphtali, took the moſt confiderable towns of it, and carried 


that whole tribe captive into his own kingdom; whilſt Jo- 
tham gained ſeveral conſiderable advantages againſt his neigh- 
bours, eſpecially againſt the Ammonites, whom he brought 
under a yearly tribute of 100 talents of filver, 10,000 mea- 
ſures of wheat, and the ſame quantity of barley? ; as we 


Pekab, after he had had the ification to ſee one whole 
tribe torn from him by a foreign power, and his kingdom, 
during the laſt ten years of his reign, reduced into anarchy 
and rebellion ; he was murdered and ſucceeded by Haſbea 
the ſon of Elab, in the 20th year of his reign i, and about 
three years after Fotham's death. 
HoweveR, he was more ſucceſsful; during thoſe three 
laſt years, againſt Fotham's unworthy ſon, whoſe impieties 


2 Chron: xvi. 2 Kings 
23. S8ee Iſai. i. 1. vii. 1. b 2 Chron. xxvii. 5. f See 
Vol. II. p. 108. 2 Kings xv. paſſ. 2 Chron. xxvii. See alſo 
Ussen. ſub A. M. 3245. and the margin of our Bible on 2 
Kings xv. 30. | 


XV. 2. u 2 Chron. ib. ver. 2% 


ingdom was invaded by the joint 
of Iſrael and Syria. Aba was then under 
ernation, at the news of two = powerful 
enemies com againſt him, and ſeems to 

les has erg aa, 


the final end of the Fewifh 2 EDS 
far enough off, he bid him aſk a ſign of God, 
ſo hard, and it ſhould be granted to him. Here the king, 
_ 


„ er 
Sr N No 


See Iſai. i. 1. © Ibid. vii. 1, 4, & ff n, fas 
Vol. II. p. 289. * : 


(I) 1/aieh, lt from he Ng. eke (60), un __ 


dowed with fingular 
fice (61), is affirmed by the rn ee 4 5 
Ja (62). His firſt 


7 cg (63) ; but his 
fix chapters to 


prophecies relate to his ſucceſſors, namely, the 


exceptin which relate to 
the kingdoms. He is 
juſtly eſteemed the prince of the prophets, for the inimitable lofti- 


; 


and majeſty of his ſtyle, as well as for the clearneſs of his pro- 


phe cies. 
He was highly reſpected by the k eſpecially by Heze- 
Lab, as gl n 9 — A; nn 


"Y 


the bad anes, eſpecially by Manaſſab, by whom he is ſuppoſed 
have been put to a cruel death, as we have hinted elſewhere . 

(K) This we take to be a much more natural ſenſe of that pro- 
phecy, than to ſuppoſe, as ſome have done (64) that ſuch a mira- 
culous child was really born in Abaz's.time, to aſſure him of the 


©: (60) Fl. Jai. abr, 1, & fog. © (61) u 1. 4... (62) ba 
Rabin. omn. Vid: &. Hieron. in Jai. oO (63) Did. ui. 1, 2 

t Vl. II. 5. 313. not. P. (64) Whitb. in loc. Literal prophec. & 
- 


cur. ) to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 


No fooner had the firſt part of the propheſy been veri- 
fied, and the city been delivered from the impending ruin, 


went and recovered Flath, a conſi- 
upon the Red-ſea, which Uzziah had 


„ 


* 2 Chron. xxviii. 3, & ſeq. 


Z 

E 
el 
SY p? 
2 
LE 


| prophecy of Facob, that the ſceptre 
that he 
Abax 
to depart 
to ſet up 
wanting 
aſſure hi 
David, who 
was to be 
ter, and | 
eaſily ſati not as yet happened in his ki 
As the propheſy which is commonly 
from evil, the land which thou 
kings 
ther n o 
be thus rendered 
which 
art ſo 
both h we 


F 


Hue, for the former could not be called her 
(Canaan's) and the latter had but a ſhare in it at beſt, but 
kings of J/racl 
However, though we have delivered this our own private opi- 
jan, venture no further upon the ment, much lets 
upon ſome other parts of this propheſy, leſt we ſhould be thougut 
to expatiate too far out of our province. 


(65) Gow. l. 10. Se Fob. H. þ. 441, wet. (G). (66) J.. 


TW 


The Hiſtary ef the Jews Book I. 


taken from him; he repaired and fortified it, drove the Jeu: 
out of it, and peopled it with his Syrian ſubjecta; and from 
that time the Jews never could retake it from his ſucceſ- 
— What havock he made in his territories, we have al- 
ready 


| ith the 
| back 
This 
ſpeech did not 
diſmiſs and hu- 

manity . 
Edom axd WuIIs T Ahaz's affairs were in this diſmal plight, the 


che Philiſ- © Jomites and Philiſtines did invade other 
tines in- 


A wade bim. 


D 
z 


great | 
and the latter recovered. ſeveral conſiderable frontier towns 


®* 2 Kings xvi. 6. + See Vol. II. p. 2 
viii. 2 x Ibid. ver. 17, 18. 
P. 230. 

(L) This is, at leaſt, the beſt way to reconcile the baok of Kzgs 
and that of Chraxicles, the former of which ſays, that he came to 

Ab! 


3 as ac ods aces a. ac_.oc. nc. vc: a= 


n —_— K* 


- ”W 


CAA. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 
upon bis cap, Aba came thither to pay a viſit to him, upon 
what deſign is not eaſy to gueſs. Among the curioſities which 
he ſaw at Damaſcus,' he was ſo taken with the elegance of a 
heatheniſh altar, that he cauſed a model to be taken from it, 
and to be ſent to Urijab the high-prieſt, with orders, that he 
ſhould | cauſe one to be made after it, and to be ſet up in the 
temple. Urijnh dared not diſobey, but cauſed the altar to be 
made, and to be placed in the room of the old one, which 
had been ſet up by Solomon ; which laſt was put by on the 


north fide of it. At his return, the king, highly pleaſed to Hi: idola- 
ſes his orders ſo: punctually executed, offered up incenſe, and ry, 


a vaſt quantity of ſacrifices upon it; but he ſoon after cauſed 
the temple. to be ſhut up, whilſt he reared altars in every cor- 
ner of Feruſalem, and every where elſe, to the Syrian gods, 
which he ſaid had been ſo ſucceſsful againft him; and havin 


abandoned himſelf to the moſt abominable idolatries, he — 


ed his impiqus reign in the 36th year of his age, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Hezetiab; be reigned ſixteen years 7, and 
was buried in Feruſalem, not in the ſepulchre of David, of 
| | Y 2 Kings xvi. 2. | 
Aar s affiftatice ; and the latter, that he did not, but rather 
ſtraightned him (68). | ' 


Some indeed {69) think, that Abax put himſelf too much in 
his power, and was become a kind of dependent upon him, 


living in continual fear of being invaded by him. This is in- 


deed far from improbable, ſince he left his ſucceſſor under an obli- 


pion gf paying à tribute to the Aſjrians, whoſe general taxed 
im with rebellion for not paying it accordingly, as we ſhall ſee in 
the _ This made Tremellius conjecture to be the reaſon why 
he is faid to have turned the outward entry, which led from the 
royal palace to the temple (70), namely, leſt Tig/ath ſhould aſſault 
him that way, and ſo break into his palace (71). Another author 
(72) thinks that the ſame fear made him remove the LO Muſſac, 


or covering of the ſabbath, which he agrees, with us, was the 2 


throne on which the kings uſed to ſeat themſelves during the ſer- 
vice of the temple ; and cauſed it to be hid, leſt that prince ſhould 
carry it away with him. There might indeed be ſome ground for 
it, if we had the leaſt hint in the text of his coming towards Feru- 
ſalem ; but as that is not the caſe, we may ſuppoſe, that Hhaxz did 
remove both that, and all that was valuable in the temple, only to 
convert it all to his own uſe. 

This Tiglath-pileſer is the ſame with Nu the younger, who 

in ria 19 years, as will be ſeen in its proper place. 


(68) Conf. 2 Kings xvi. 7, & ſeq. & 2 Chrox. xxviii. 20, 21. (69 
Vid. Uſſer. An. 4. M. 3265. (70) Tremel. in loc. (71) 2 Kings 
xvi. 18. (72) Calm. Hf. V. T. J. v. c. 44. 4 


Vor. IV. K which 


735 


R and. in the 12th, or as the text 
note. K 


hath it, 


ous father had cauſed to 


* 2 Chron. xxviii. ult. 2 Kings xvii. 3, & ſeq. 

(M) The text ſays (73) in the 2oth year of but as he 
igned but 16 years (74), it can mean no more 20 years from 
the time that he n to reign ; that is, in the fourth year of his 
ion and ſucceſſor. In the ſame manner we muſt underſtand what is 
ſaid in another place (75), that HoGea began to reign in the 12th 
year of Abar ; by which is meant, that he did not pro 
to reign till then, by reaſon of the ſtirs and tumults which aroſe 
the murder of his predeceſſor. - 2 


3 2 Kings xv. 30. (74) Bid. wer 33. an, 


to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 


Dr. 


finiſhed on Satur 


«. 


the 16th of epencd, and 


Mit 
i 


JH 


e Thid. p. tot. + See Vol. III. 


feaſt, on the 14th of the next month. His piety went further ; 
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and the miſeries, under which the idolatrous Iſraelites groan- 
ed, inſpired him with a deſire of endeavouring, ns 2 
work a reformation in that unhappy kingdom: to 
_—_— wrote a moſt pathetic letter to them, which be ſent by proper 
by the deputies, — 2 — to am the — of oh theie 
bing. misfortunes, and exhorted them to return to the worſhip of 
the true God, and to preſent themſelves . before him at the 
enſuing ſolemnity, as the moſt effectual means, not only to 
avert his future judgments, but even to obtain from him 
22 of their unhappy brethren, whom 
gs of Mria had carried into captivity * (O). 
WuHiLsT the king's meſſengers took their progreſs 
Dan to Beerſheba, the Jew: were taken up with burning 
demoliſhing all the idols, al NT 
ments, which had been reared — end 
into the brook Kedron, ſo that that metropolis 


Several of 
purged, before the appointed —— was _ By this 
CO time the city was filled with only from all the 


feaſt parts of the kingdom, but alſo from how y Ifrael, out of the 
tribes of Aber, Zebulun, Meanafſeh, and Iſſachar. Theſe did 

not indeed come in fuch numbers, thews, being y even of 

theſe four tribes, as well as of the other | five, who made a 

jeſt of the king s pious invitation; not that Haſbea did in any 

way oppoſe it, for it doth not appear that he did: On = 

con „ as he, is recorded to have been far leſs wicked than 
any of his predeceſſors*, it is probable, the bad fituation of 
. his affairs may have induced him to embrace any means, that 
would. render providence more propitious to him. However, 
thoſe, of his ſubjects, who came to the feaſt, either bad not had 
time enough ta purify themſelves, or, which is as probable, 
the very memory of thoſe neceſſary preparatives had been 
quite obliterated in {frael, during ſo long an interval of diſuſe, 
ſo that they ventured to eat the paſſover with the reſt, with- 
out regard to the illegality of it. Some therefore acquainted 
Hexeſiab with it, but the king, who had nothing more at 
heart than to cheriſh their pious zeal, eaſily overlooked that 
excumſtance, and only prayed to God to do the fume. How- 


/-4 2 Chron. r. 6, & ſeq 8 2 Kings xvii. 2. 


(O) This bers, that Tiglath-pileſer, or his ſucceſior, had invaded 
part af Hybea's kingdom ; and it is probable, that it was at this 
time that he laid it under a tribute; unleſs we will ſuppoſe with 


n en 2 — ſe — | 


(77) Jid.Calmet, Hip. V. T. Tom, iii. Ch, 47. ad fin. 


ever, for the ſake of thoſe of his own people, who were alſo 

unpurified, among whom were ſeveral prieſts and Levites, he 

ordered the feſtival to be celebrated another ſeven days, that 

none might be excluded from it. This ſolemnity, the like 

to which had not been obſerved fince the latter end of Solo- 

mon's reign f, inſpired the with ſuch uncommon zeal, 

that, as ſoon as they were diſmiſſed from it, they went about 

deſtroying all the old relicks of idolatry, each in their reſpec- 

tive countries, the king himſelf encouraging them by his ex- 

ample, till he had utterly cleared his kingdom from them. 

Even the very braſen ſerpent, which Moſes had cauſed to be , 

ſet up in the wilderneſs *, did Hezetiah cauſe to be broken in 

pieces, becauſe he „ that the people had offered incenſe 

to it, and in called it Nebuſbtan, that is, a piece 

of braſs >. 7 

His next care was to reſtore all the branches of the worſhip 

of God, to make an exact ſcrutiny into the jes of the 

priefts, Levites, and muſicians, in order to their ſeveral 

claſſes, according to David's model. He provided for their 

maintenance by reviving the laws of Moſes, concerning the 

firſt fruits, , redemption, vows, and ſuch like, relating 

to the Levit:cal revenues, and appointed proper officers for 

receiving them, fo that by Oober following, by which time 

all the fruits are brought in, they had received their income, 

and proper diftribution had been made of it among them'. 

Hezchrob, all this while, was blefſed with ſucceſs equal to his 

piety ; and as ſoon as he found himſelf ſtrong enough to free 

himſelf from the tribute, which the A/jr:ans had forced from 

his predeceſſor, he withheld his hand from paying it, and turn- Herek; 

ed his forces againſt the Philiſtines, over whom he got ſuch * 

conſiderable advantages, that he regained, with uſury, all that x 
had gotten during Ahaz's unhappy reign +. 

II fared quite otherwiſe with the kingdom of IJſrael, and [ſrac! in- 

Haſbea, little thinking how near it was come to its final pe- Sade. 

tiod, was only thinking how to free it from the ¶M Hrian bon- 

dage. But Shalmaneſer, who kept, no doubt, a watchful eye 

over him, did ſoon diſcover and break all his meaſures. Lo 

work his overthrow more effectually, and that he might leave 

no enemy behind to ſtop his progreſs, he took care to ſecure 

the land of Moab, by razing their two chief cities *, accord- 

ing to Iſaiab's propheſy denounced three years before i, and 

Lying waſte all that land, and that of 7/racl, till he was come 


f . Chron. xxx, paſl, 5 Num. xxi. 8. & ſeq. k 2 Kings 
xviii. 4. 2 Chron. xxxi. paſſ. + See Vol. II. p. 230. * Ibid. 
p. 96. See alſo Usxzr's Ann, ſub A. M. 3280. Iſai. xv. 1. 
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and b J 12 — 
On the other hand, the Afyrians, Foſephus ſays Shalmeneſer t 
but it re Ser. 
provinces, but chiefly 


| th hi Ys rn 

than a yearly tribute of 300 talents of ſilver, and 30 talents 

of gold. But this reſpite, though ſo dearly bought, did not 
7 Ant. I. ix. c. 14. (2 Kings xvii. 24. Vid. Jos z vu. ub. ſup. 


dred with them in time of adverſity, forward 
claim it in time of proſperity (82). 0 _—_ 


3 25, & ſeq. (81) * þ ix. c. 14. (82) 


# 


tains about the city to be 8 


The Hiſtory of the Jem Boo 1. 


* for the treacherous 4 
at 
command of Tartan, Rabſaris, and Rab 


WHiLsT theſe were coming againſt him, ** 
all proper preparations for a brave defence ; he fortihed the 
city, repaired the wall of it, ſurrounded it with 
wall, fenced it with 


4) 


Gibon, which watered all that region, to be turned 
way, to cut off, as much as poſſible, all ſupply of 
the enemy. This done, he called together 
ficers to one of the gates of the city; and exhorted 

a grave and pious ſpeech, to rely wholly upon God, to be- 
have with becoming valour, and by no means to be di 


5 
89 


J 


at the number and ſtrength of the faithleſs Miriam +. It 
is not, indeed, eaſy to determine, whether all this was done 


before his recovery from a illneſs, or after it, more 
probably the latter, and that his imminent danger, and the 
treachery of Sennacherib, brought it upon him ; for about 
this time he was ſeized with a dangerous diſeaſe (R), and 
forewarned by the prophet Iſaiab to ſet his affairs in order, 
ſince he would certainly die of it. The good king, who, 
about a year or two before, had received a ſevere 


from that prophet, and probably alſo about the ſame time 


from Micah the Moraſbite, for truſting too much upon E- 
gypt, and ſeeking for help from thence t, received the dread- 
ful ſummons with 1 
likelihood, but that he had provoked God by it to ſhorten 
his days, he being then but in the 38th year of his age. 
Joſephus attributes this exceſſive ſorrow to another cauſe, 
namely, his Huf then without an heir to ſucceed him w; 
which is not at all improbable, becauſe his ſon was but twelve 


+ 2 Kings xviii. 13, & ſeq. © Comp. 2 Kings WWII. 21- 
2 Chr. xxxii. 24, & ſeq. Iſai. xxx, & ſeq. & Jerem. Xvi. 18- 
* Comp. 2 Kings xvui. and the laſt note. w Ant. I. x. c. 1+ 


(R) This diſeaſe, if we may gueſs at it by the remedy which 
the prophet applied to it, and by che ſpeedineſs of the cure, ſeems 
to have been a kind of quincy, or impoſthume in his throat, 
which was happily broke by the lump of dried figs. 
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(88) Lai. 


b. 72. net. (O). 
(go) Jonah iv. 8, 


+ See Fol HI. 
(89) Paal. cxxi. 6. 
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the Afjrian power, did not remain 
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though we have ventured to de- 


to determine ; ho 


= 


what we find written upon 


ult of 


this our opiniqn, as the reſi 
fares 


ſubject 


for the ſatiafaction of ſuch of our read 


ers, As 


informed about 


it, we ſhall refer them to the 


pathors, quoted in the margin (95). 
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Tus king had, about this time, EY ſpecial em- 
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7. t the Babyloniſh Captivity, 89 

from reform ing, do we wg him the more, 

only for the violent means to filence 

but all that dared to expreſs a diſlike 

Feruſalem became ſoon after the ſcene of His mu- 

id cruelties, which Manaſſeb, now become a ty- der: and 

magnitude, cauſed to be exerciſed on pro- Hranmy. 
prieſts, nobles and people, indifferently, till he had 

is with blood and with but bodies, 

the other *, At length providence was 


1 
FE 


F 
7 


f 
7] 


+ 
Bs 


+: 
F 
- 
1 
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Aſyrian army, who came upon him ſo ſuddenly, that, ſee- 
ing no way to eſcape, he went and hid himſelf in a thicket. His miſer- 
n ſoon brought out of it, and loaden with «b/c capti- 
chains, carried away into Babylon, and there caft into a dun- 1. 
geon by Efſar-hadden or Aſſaradin, king of A4ffyria, who, 
according to Ptolemy's canon, had made himſelf maſter of 
Babylen about fix years before, and was by this time become 
ſole monarch over both empires 1. 

THe text doth neither tell us how this was done, whether 
by an open invaſion, or, which ſeems more likely, by ſome 
ſudden incurſion, nor in what year of Manaſſeh's reign it 
happened ; the Jews affirm, that it was in the 22d year, in 
which they are followed by the generality of our annaliſts. 
However that be, the diſtreſſed king ſoon opened his eyes to 
all his miſcarriages and impieties, which his proſperity would- 
not ſuffer him to ſee ; and, in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, did 
ſend ſo many deep fighs to heaven, ſo humble an acknow- 
ledgment of his fault, and ſuch earneſt prayers for mercy and 
pardon, that he at length obtained both that, and a happy de- Reftored to 
liverance out of his captivity (Y). How long his impriſon- þ;; liberty. 

ment 


* See 2 Kings xxi. 1. ad 16. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1. ad 10. | See 
Usus ſub A.M. 3323. 


(Y) Theſe remarkable circumſtances are not mentioned in the 
book of Kings, which ſays only that he reigned fifty five years, 
without taking notice either of his captivity, repentance, or refor- 
mation. All theſe particulars are only found in the Chronicles (1). 

Archbiſhop her obſerves (2), from the following chapters out 
of the ſame author, that the kingdom of Iſracl had not been ſo * 
far emptied of its inhabitants, but that there was a conſiderable . 
remnant of them left behind, the far, greater part of whom were 
carried away captive about the ſame time, and perhaps by the 


(1) Bid. xxxiii. 11. ſeg. (2) Seb 4 M. 3327. 
VoL, IV. M 
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His repen- ment laſted (Z), or by what means he regai 
adgary of ah is plain | 


and from the bloodieſt tyzant,, became one of t 


eb priſoner. This lat 
thinks to been foretold b i 
inſt Harl, under 
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8. 
8 


impriſonment, becauſe we find an 
cles (6), which ſhews, at leaſt, that there was ſome ſuch prayer of 
his compoſing kept upon record; and it is ſcarce poſfibſe to pen 
eng mas cxpyatien of bis mary and repentance, than this we are 


mn ſpeakin F 
It wt Gs about this time. or ſoon after it, that the 1 
mu n 


Bethulia happened, at which Holofernes was treacheroully 
by 


Fudith ; but as the ſtory is apocryphal, and has ng connexion 


with the hiſtory of the kings of Judah, we ſhall ay no more of is 


here. 


(3) Hai. wii. 8. (4) Vid, Uſher. ub. ſap, Olmert. Hi. V. 
T. fub; A. M. 3310. (5) 4at. I. x. c. 4. (6) 2 Chron. 
Z 19 | | 


"had 


#] 


ple of thoſe idols which he had cauſed to be ſet up there, 
and which the prieſts had not had the eburage or power to re- 
move during his abſence; and to reſtore the ſervice of it to 
its antient order an ſplendor. 2 
throughout his kingdom, ng his ſubjects to follow 

examp le, and to demoliſh bre pare of his reg 


which had been reared duri part of his reign, 

and this was ſo by the people every 

where ; is untouched, the 
DE courage, or zeal to go through 

theſe, by reaſon of the people's obſtinate fondneſs for them. 

He took the ify the city and other 
places of hi reigned peaceably about 

33 years after his return from Babylon, he died in the 55th His death. 
year of his reign, and 67th of his age. He was buried in his Year of 


Tf 
11 


„ probably by his own choice, the ſenſe of his the Flood, 
_ miſcarriages not ſuffering him to think himſelf worthy 23 56. 
71 2 among his anceſtors; and was ſucceeded by his Year be. 
p 12 fore Chriſt 
Ammon was but 22 years old when he came to the crown, 643- 
fo thit he condi have obſerved nothing in his father's example, VV 
efs ; and yet ſo in- 
up to all the vile idola- 
. He even to give 
ſome early proofs, that he deſigned to outdo him in his moſt 29. 
abominable debaucheries; but before he had reigned two 
years, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him by ſome of his end death, 
chief officers, who affaffinated him in his own palace, and 
buried him in the ſame garden with his father. They did not, 
however, go long unpuniſhed : the inhabitants of Jeruſalum, 
who had had no ſhare in this rebellion, roſe up in arms im- 
mediately upon the news of it, and having revenged their 
king's murder by that of the conſpirators, they placed his ſon 
Jaſiab upon the throne, who was then about eight ycars of 
age“. 
IT is amazing to think how the whole kingdom could be 
ſo ſoon over-run with all kind of wickedneſs and idolatry, in 
the ſhort time of Ammon's reign, after it had been fo thorough- 
77 purged from them by his father ; and yet it was grown to 
uch a degree of impiety, when Jeſiah came to the crown, 
that the prophet Zephaniah, who was cotemporary with 


= 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11 ad 20. n Ibid, ver. 21, to the end. 
M 2 him, 


2 Kings xxi. 19, & ſeq. 
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him, gives us a moſt dreadful of the licentiouſneſs 
and irreligion that then reigned through the whole kingdom. 
Among the princes, judges, and magiſtrates, reigned injuſtice, 
oppreſſion, cruelty, and all manner of debauchery ; among 
the prieſts, pride, ayarice, corruption, and a ſhameful traf- 
fic of religion; among the people, ign@ance and irreligion, 
men ſwearing with the ſame breath by the Lord and by Mal- 
com; altars reared every where to Baal, to the whole hoſt of 
heaven, and to all the other deities of the Cy 
ſanctuary itſelf was again polluted by the filthy 1 
grove, and its court furniſhed — male proſtitutes, and 
with women who wove hangings, and tents to hide the unna- 
tural and abominable ceremonies of its yotaries *. 
Joſiah's In this ſad and horrid condition was the kingdom, when 
good reign. the infant monarch took the reins of it; ſo that it requi 
nothing leſs than a miracle to reform it. But a Jeſab had 
been miraculouſly promiſed above 300 years before, by a pro- 
phet ſent on purpoſe to Feroboam at Bethel +, one who was 
to work the greateſt reformation that ever was done in the 
land, fince it was to reach through the two kingdoms; and 
this Jeſiah was the perſon deſigned by God for that glorious 
work. However, his tender years would not permit him, 
immediately to undertake any thing, except perhaps adviſing 
with ſuch pious counſellors, as could beſt inſtruct him, both 


about what was to be done, and the propereſt means of ac- 
compliſhing 


it. He married in the 15th year of his age, 
and in the 16th he had a fon and a ſucceſſor born unto him, 
whom he named Eliatim (B); after which he ſet himſelf 
about his premeditated deſign, with a zeal, diligence, and in- 
trepidity, which, conlidering his years, and the arduouſneſs 
of the taſk, could be owing to nothing leſs than a ſuperna- 
tural impulſe. His extraordinary ſucceſs and expedition, 


„ Zephan, paſſ. i. 1, & ſeq. r Vid. 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 6, 4 
ſeq. + See before, p. 19. 1 , 


Y Probably in full confidence, that God would proſper his 
deſign, PX Eliakim ſignifying, God fall eftabliſh, make to 
proſper, &c. the text doth not indeed mention the time of his birth, 
bur it is eafily inferred from his being 25 years old when he began 
to reign (7), for his father died in the 3gth year of his reign (8), 
and was ſucceeded ar firſt by Fehoahaz, who was younger by two 


years than Eliakim, whom Pharaoh-necho ſet upon the throne ſome 
three months after (9). 


(7) Nia. 2 Kings xxiji. 36. 


(8) bid zxii. 1. + (0) Jhid. 
xii. 31, & ſeq. W 991 


and 
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CHAP, 7. to the Babyloniſh Capiivity. 93 
and the univerſal deſtruction he made, both in Judah and 4tetal re- 
Iſrael, not only of all the idols, altars, groves, and other formaties 
idolatrous 


monuments, but alſo of the high places, which # bit 
ſeveral of his * had in vain attempted to aboliſh, 4e . 


do ſhew indeed, that he was by the ſame divine 
wer, that had inſ pired him with A A gn. This laſt 
rere was not _— ——_— latrous one, becauſe 
whom the — 
thoſe altars, which 

3 and Jacob; 
94 der ol Kae, 
de the only places 


y 
ab caufed all thoſe places to be 
—_ with dead mens and ordered all thoſe priefts, 
who had vacated at that unlawful worſhip, to be for ever ex- 
cluded, both from all facerdotal functions, and from the 
privilege of eating of any holy things. He likewife ordered 
all the wooden idols, altars, and other combuſtible materials, 
which had ſerved to any idolatrous purpoſes, together with 
the chariots and horſes, which had been dedicated to the ſun 
(C), the veſſels where the perpetual fire was kept to his ho- 


| Nou7p, 
® See Vol. III. p. 289. not. (H). 


(C) Theſe chariots and horſes, the text ſays (100, ſtood at the 
entrance into the houſe of the Lord; but whether they were real, 
or only carved, or molten, is not eaſy to determine. The antient 
Perfians, we are told, did indeed uſe to conſecrate white horſes and 
chariots to the ſun, with which they adorned their proceſſions ( 11 ); 
in which they were imitated afterwards by other nations (12), 
We can ſee no reaſon, therefore, why ſo many learned commenta- 

tors ſhould ſcruple to ſuppoſe, that the Jews had adopted this, 
among other far worſe heatheniſh idolatries, and rather chooſe to 
fancy, that theſe chariots and horſes were only carved, oncalt. 

and ſet up in a chapel dedicated to the ſun, or barely carved in 
baſs-relief, or even painted againſt the walls of it; eſpecially, con- 
fidering how ſoon the prophet 4mos, and from him St. Stephen (13), 
charges them with having carried about the tabernacie of Moloch, 


that is of the ſun, as we have ſhewed more than once, and the flar 


(19) Bid. wer. 11. (11) Vid. Herodot. /ib. 7. Xenoph. 
Q. Curt. Ovid. faft. lib. 1. Juſtin. J. 1. c. 10. Vid. & ho- 
chart. Hieroz. pe. J I. 2. c. 10.& al. (12; Vid. Hide Rel. wet. 
Perſ. Kopping. Autig. Rom. (13) Amos v. 25. AA. 1 4 * 
at 


De Hiftory of the Jews 
- nour, the image of the grove, and all that he found of 

that nature in the temple, to be burnt, and the aſhes of 
them to be thrown over the graves of their votaries, and 
thoſe that could not be burnt he cauſed to be flung into the 
river Kidron, | 

From Feruſalem he went to the mount of Olives, called 
alſo the mount of corruption, from the great number of 
idolatrous altars, which had been fet up there by Solomon, 
and repaired from time to time by ſeveral of his impious ſuc- 
ceſſors, and demoliſhed and ed them all. He did the 
ſame at the valley of Hinnom, a place infamous for the hor- 
rid cruelties that were practiſed by the worſhippers of Mo- 
loch; and thence marched directly to Bethel, the place where 
Ferobeam, the firſt king of Iſrael, ſet up one of his golden 
calves ; which he deſtroyed, together with the groves, ido!s, 
and altars, cauſing the bodies of the idolatrous prieſts to be 
digged up and burnt upon them, It was upon this occaſion, 
that having obſerved a kind of monumental inſcription upon 
one of the tombs, he was informed, that it was that of the 
prophet, who came from Fudah to denounce to 
that total deſtruction of idolatry, which he was then fulfil- 
ling ; whereupon the good king ordered, that a particular re- 
8 his aſhes ; by this means thoſe of the 
ying prophet, who had been the cauſe of his diſobedience 
and untimely death, and had ordered his body to be buried 
cloſe by him, eſcaped being diſturbed, and perhaps being 
burned with the reſt. After this, Jeſiab took a circuit 
through all the cities of Iſrael, many of which lay almoft 
deſolate, and deſtroyed every where the idols and altars, 
which either the Iſraelites, or the Aſſyrian colonies, had ſet 
up, and put all their idolatrous priefts to death ; and hav- 
ing thoroughly purged both kingdoms from every kind of 
idolatry, he returned to Jeruſalem, and ſet himſelf about 


Book 1. 


What convinces us farther, that theſe were real chariots drawn 
by horſes, and bearing ſome image of the ſun, is, that the text 
exprelly ſays here, that ab did not burn chariots and horſes, as 
he would have done, if they had been only carved or painted, but 

that he took away the horſes, and burnt the chariots (14). The 
reader may, if he pleaſes, ſee what we have obſerved concerning 


this kind of idolatrous proceſſions, in another place, out of ſome 
verſes of the 16th pſalm 4. 


(14) 2 Kings xxiir. 11. f Vid. Fel. III. p. 16. not. (O). 


reſtoring 


—— ß 
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the worſhip of God and the uſual ſervice of the 


coffer, nts ohh king: Fo ied; cs, 
be depoſited, to be opened, and the money repaired. 
ſuch faichful n as would ſet 


law (E), which he had 4 31 
ſent . law 


| of it whilſt 
Hilchiab, not — 14 t name, as ſome have ima- 

gined, but of the race of thamar, wid Hood as Anathoth (16), a 
place within two or three. miles from Jera/alom, it being the ſeat of 
one of their anceſtors (17); ſo that it is hardly poſſible, that he 
ſhould be upknown to ſo. pious a prince. It is true, we find no- 

thing like it in his writings ; but it muſt be rememl ered, that he 

Dre by word of mouth, and did 

not begin to. pen them down till the fourth year of Feboiakim ; 

but we find him very early, at the gates of the temple, denouncing 
God's heavy judgments againſt Fudab, and exhorting them to avert 
his anger, by abandoning their impieties and idolatries (18). As 
he continued to propheſy till the taking of Feru/alem, and was of- 
ten conſulted by ſeveral 2 we ſhall have occaſion, 
more than once, to ſpeak of him in the ſequel. 

2 aig y in the ſame reign, and much to 
the ſame purpole, with what we mentioned of Jeremiah ; the main 
ſcape of their propheſies being chiefly levelled againſt the various 
abominations committed in Judab and Feru/alem (19) ; and both 
were probably deſigned to exhort the people to imirate the king's 
zeal and piety, and to prevent their murmuring againſt or ob- 
ſtructing his reformatian. 

(EY This is ly agreed to have been the archetype, written 
by Moſes, an by him ordered to be depoſited, with the ark, in 


LE 


(15). Ferem. 4. 2. (16) Bid. & wer. 5, 6. (17) Cid. 


Ming. ii. 26. 8 & , 
Ute 4 he baſe (18) Ten. c. vii. & ſeq. han 


E BY 
38 


2 


hid 
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opinions (24), and thinks, 
that nothing more is meant here, than that ſhort ſummary which is 
found in the 28th and three following chapters of that book, in 
which are contained all the blefiings and curſes, which fo alarmed 
the pious monarch. This is, indeed, that part, which, we obſer- 
ved elſewhere, Hoſes enjoined their future kings to write, and pre- 
ſerve a double copy of, to regulate their couduct by (25), and which 
he commanded 7ofbua to ſet up upon mount Gerizim (26); per- 
haps it might alſo be all that he ordained to be read by the prieſts, 
in the audience of all the people, every ſeventh year, at the feaft 
of Tabernacles 27), though it is called the law in all thoſe 

But if either this ſhort epitome, or even the whole Dezteronomy, 
was all that the high-prieft found hid in the temple, when was the 
reſt of the Pentateuch recovered ? If it be faid, that there mi 
be ſome copies of this laſt till extant, than this ſummary maſt have 
been in it; and it will be ſurpriſing, that ſome one or more ſhould 
not have been brought to ſo good a king, after he had given fuch 
ſi gnal proots of his piety and zeal , and if any ſuch had been 
{ented to him, he muſt either have ſhamefully neglected the renting 
of it, or if he had not, he could never have been under ſuch ſur- 
priſe and fear, at the reading of that which the high-prieſt ſent to 
him. We therefore think, with the far greater number of Jews 
and Chriftians (28), that it was the whole Pentatench ; and that 
there might be ftill ſeveral imperfe& and mutilated copies diſperſed 
here there, which might be now rectiſied by this prototype, 
after it was now brought to light. 


8. Nitzachon. 1 

& al. ap. Patric. is loc. Comm. in loc. 
1 &. Co 8. 6. in fin. not. F. 
Thid & alib. 


If 
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were denounced in it, againſt thoſe very abominations, with 
which he dal bunt the whole land e en 

ing to the crown, he rent his cloaths, and expreſſed the moſt 
ket tokens of grief, not doubting, but both he, -and his 
whole e would ſoon feel the effects of thoſe threat- 
Ie lived at that time, in one of the colleges of 

Jeruſalem, a famed propheteſs named Huldah ; to her there- 
ore. 7 N ſome of his prime officers, wih the 

high-prieſt at their head, {a ries, what ned be he. face 
both of the King and ppl, ſceing they had, incurred the 
curſes contained. in 


thoſe ſevere puniſhments upon hig faithleſs and ungrateful 
ſubjects; but that as for himſelf, the concern and - remorſe 
which he had lately expreſſed for it, had ſo far ſuſpended the 
diving vengeance, that he ſhould be happily gathered unto his 
fathers, in peace, before the nation felt the dire effects of 


in th year, and probably upon the reading 
of that Tacred book, that Jeſab became — that they 
had been guilty of a ſhameful neglect of the three grand fe- 


I it be aſked, how the king could run over thoſe five books fo 
quickly, as to come preſently to thoſe bleſſings and curſes, which 
Are con 
be anſwered, that that might be the very reaſon ; for as their man- 
"ner was to write upon volumes of a conſiderable length, which 
were rolled up round one or two fticks, it might ſo happen, that 
theſe laſt chapters proved on the out fide, and that the king, impa- 
tient to know the contents of it, might have curiofity to read in it, 
before he had unfolded a round or two. We are, however, very 
far from'rejeQting, the notion of the Jews, who believe, that provi- 
dence directed him to that very part (29). Something like which 
under the ( 30). 
moſt ſurprifing is, that all the copies of the (crip- 
king Hezekiah ſeems to have cauſed to be 
about his kingdom (31), ſhould be ſo ſoon 
vaniſhed, that neither 7ofab nor the 8 had ever ſeen any 
of them, till this one was All chat can be ſaid 
in the eaſe is, that Mavaffed, 
had made 


in them, to he defrayed, 


(29) vid. Mons is loc. Pr1D. CouneF. lib. 1. (50) Acts 
viii. 26, . (31) Jia. Fon. xxv. 1. 5 


Vor. I Rivals 


volume ; and theſe brought him 
word hack from her, that God would not fail to inflict all 


tained in the very latter end of the laſt of them ; it may 
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| was near at hand, which he was tefolved ſhould be —_— 


The paſſe- © am 
 Whilft che people” wer were purl 
b Wl hs hol of 


r 


me Hit of the Jews © Bobkt. 
vad enjoined by Naser. To retrieve this favitt, de affem- 
bled all the of the people from all parts of the two 
kingdoms to the temple, where, having mounted the 
tribunal, he — them, how they happily recovered 


the volume of the Moſaic law, and 8 it himſelf before 
chem; be then acquainted them with his 


ins en, 


41 — veg 


of the paſſover 


much as poſſible, their former former negleR, 
Vance of it; and, as the ſolemnm 


% 


with' dent 
ample, and to 


2 eee 
order: All theſe were ræadily complied with both 
and people ; after which 'they went, in due time, 
ling the paſchai lamb. This is again noted to 
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111 5 
FT 


mapnificence, + 
done any of his predeceſſors ſince Samuel s 


time. After 
this, "took D kingdom 
to all thife abominations, which he mi dane- 
to have e Gene at the firſt circuit; he Se at the 


wizards. « and fuch like dealers in dark 
out of the land; ſettled courts of 
giving ſtrict charge, both um dhe 
prieſts and Lovites, 0 fe the the people were inſruted in 
and kept obedient to, the law of ies. 
Ta Us did chat good monarch endeavour, with the fince- 
reſt zeal, to reſtore the pure worſhip of God 9 
minions, and to clear it from W Gr Ui of * 
> wy © in hopes, A den dn in wo 4 
ment from falling upon Ber bis in SPA 
ſerves, re es 
people; and we need not wonder at it. 


y > Kings xxii, & xxili; pail. nnen oe 
not 


an enemy C= 
hofki / Chriſt, 


Wt 610. 


not be perfyaded, but diſ- 
i = I him. The text 
— even to intimate, as if his chief defign had been to fight 
him in perſon ; but before he could reach him, be received 


teh I. 1, & ſeq. * See 2 Chron, xxzv. 20. 


_, (F) This place, Jolas tells us, had formerly belonged to Sexxe- 
<berjh (32), and was now under the Babylonians ; for 


Vi 11. (34)2 Ch. xxxy. 20; * 
2 - MC „ , 
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a mortal wound, and was forced to bs put in nar ch 
riot, and brought out of the field of battle. —— 
as he had reached Jeruſalem e, in the 39th year 


ted by all ſu — the 
e . 


excellent el , known to us by the name of the 122 


the 

of the 
mourning, which is always moſt naturally and freely 
and expreſt, when confined to number, ſo here 


' ; wherein he expreſſes 


writ, for length and” method ; 
is of hs Cate kind, and as the ſubjet 


is a ſentence, which abounds ftill with ſome new, ftrong, 


lively image of the deepeſt grief (H). There was indeed 


the greateſt cauſe to lament ſo good a prince's fall, fince with 


Jchoahaz 
bis Hort 


reign. 


him expired at once the religion, happineſs, and glory of the 


nation. 


boo feet EO RR N 
ple ſet upon the throne, in the 23d 


right of ſucceſſion, br Ke wie e of Fs ( 


» Comp; : 2: Kings xxiii. 29. & ſeq. & 2 Chron. xxxv. 222 


See alſo Fol. II. p. * Vid. H1iznon. pref. in 


Ussrs. & al. 


(H) The tert fays indeed, that — compoſed a lamentati- 
on, which was ſung by a number of finging men and women, both 
at his funeral, and paſſed into uſe afterwards upon all mournful 
occaſions, and that they are written in the Lamentations (35). And 
Juſepbur add 36), that they were ſtill extant in his time ; by which 
one would be induced to think, that he meant the ſame with thoſe 
we have now under that name. 

But as Fof44's death was ſudden and unexpected, it is hardly cre- 
d'ble, 4 h along elegy a5 this, could be com and fet to mu- 
fc, againſt his funeral; and it is more probable, that that which ac- 
companied his obſequies was much ſhorter, ſuch perhaps'as David 
made upon the death of dt and Fonathan (37), and was fince loſt ; 
and that this we are ſpeaking of was compoſed in ſome ſubſe quent 
reign, or perhaps, more probaby, upon occaſion of the Jewiſh cap- 
tivity (33) ; we find likewiſe, that the prophet Ezekiel was commanded 
by God to compoſe ſuch another Lamenration upon this laſt occa- 
fron , though not equal to it in beauty and eloquence. 

(I) It appears by the firſt book of Chronicles (39), that Fofiab left 
four fons, the youngeſt is theft, and by Jeremiah, called Shallum, 


(35) Bid wer. 25. (36) A. J. x. c. 6. (37) 2 Sam. i. 
19, . (38) Vid. int. al. Lament. i 3. Ezek. zx. 1, 
Wye - (39) Cb. ii. 15, but 


B o Q 


er: however, Jeremiah was at firſt ſent to him from God, 
to exhort him to imitate his father's piety, inſtead of making 
a bew of bewailing his death; adding, that if he did not, he 
ſhould be carried 
Pharaoh Necho came 
return from the Aſſyrian tion, and ed him in 
the third month of his reign ;* and having ſet his elder brother 
Eliakim, whoſe name he changed into that of Fehoiatim (K), 
upon the throne, and laid him under the yearly tribute of 100 
talents of ſilver and one talent of gold; he put the captive 
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we and die i land v. 
r 


in bands at Riblath, and carried him into Egypt, where carried 
ended his days? (L). c eaftivein- 
Jeboialim te Egypt. 


| x See Jerem. xxii. 1, & ſeq. ? 2 Kings xxiii. 31, & ſeq. 
2 Chron. zxxvi. 1, 2, 3, & 4. Eaek. xix. 1, 2, 3, 4- 8 


but is the ſame with Jehoabax (40) ; it is plain, moreover, that he 
end? tat ron? io ade droge go. who was 
twenty-five years old when he ſucceeded him, which he did three 
months after. Archbiſhop 
him in haſte, leſt Pharaob - Necho ſhould ſurpriſe them without a 
head, ſuppoſes, that they exchanged his name Shallem, which they 
thought anfortunate, becauſe the only king of [f-ael of that name 
had been murdered in the firſt month of his reign, for that of Fe- 
boahaz, which they thought carried a more promiſing omen (41). 

(J) The-ſame learned prelate ſuppoſes this of names to 
have been defigned by the Egyptian king, as an acknowledgment, 
that he owed his victory over the Afyrians to the God of [f ae!, 
by whoſe command he had undertaken that war againſt them (42); 
being a kind of abbreviation of S prurv. Jebovab- Jalim, that 
is, the God of asl hath or ſhall make it to proſper, &c. But, as 
it was the cuſtom of conquerors to give new names to thoſe whom 
they thus brought under tribute, in token of ſubjection, this laſt 
ſeems as likely to have been che motive of that change, 

(L) It is not eaſy to gueſs what induced the £ 


to ſhew ſuch preference to Zliatim, and to uſe Fehoabaz with ſuch 
ſeverity. It can hardly be ſuppoſed, that he laid ſo much fireſs 
upon the right of primogeniture, as to puniſh this laſt for having 
uſurped his brother's crown ; perhaps the Jews have found out, 
for once, the reaſon of it from the words of Ezetie/ ; the prophet 
repreſents that young prince as 2 courageous undertaking youth, 


under the figure of a young lion ready for the prey, and concludes with 


40) Jerem. xxii. 11, 12, (41) Sub 4. M. 3371. (42). 
Sub 4. M. 3394 P. 82. 


User, who thinks, that the people choſe 


gyptian monarch 
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* 
* 
im: 


Uriah put ordered him to be put to death, his carcaſs 
ts death, among thoſe of the viler fort, Feremiah had doubtleſs 
the fame fate, had he not had a powerful protector with the 
Ling, Abikam, the fon of Shaphan, who had formerly been 
in credit and authority under Feſab, who ſound means 
to ſkreen him from the fury of the king and people :; 

he had foretold, about the ſame time, the acceſſion of Ze- 
Aetiab to the crown of Fudah, and of Nebuchadnezzar to 
that of Babylon d. ia | 


| * ® Jerem, Avi. 1, ad 19. did. ver. 20, ad fin. + b Ibid. 


this expreſſion ; The nations heard of him, he was taken in their ſaare, 
"and brought into Bgypt, loaden with chains (43). 
_ From this paſſage they conclude, that as ſoon as he had got him- 
| Labor) fa put himſelf at the head of an army, reſolved 
. to revenge his 's death, and that he was ered by him; 
but whether Pharash came againft him to Jeruſalem, or Jeboahax 
© | went out agil E agreed ; but ei- 
cher of theſe. was enough to induce the conqueror not only to de- 
throne, but to carry him away priſoner, leſt he ſhould in time under- 
take the ſame ex ploit againſt him (44). 


| (43) G. zi. a, 3,4 (44) Vid. Sand. & Mun. jn 2 Reg. 
| II. 33. : 


ABouT 


A 


c ˙ at des SS 


fe ide Babyloniſh Coptivity. 


= 0 = 
G . 


at an end, and 1 — 2 And . 
— 5 he cauſed 5 who was his feride to writ 


: 


TLEIBFLY 
| 1 351 | 
itt 


; 


(45) Gb. xxiii. 15, & ſeg. (46) Hebab. 5.2, & fog. + Vi 
Vol * b. 201. & Uſſer. ab A. M. 3397. p. 83. (47) Feram. 
—— obo 


8 ſoon 
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, Toon after fulfilled, by the com 


The ee eee — 


a powerful army, and a more 


againſt bim and his whole Kingdom; = wy hal Ge induc 


time. 
NI THEIR were idolatry, and contempt of God's s worſhip, 
the only crimes with which Feboiakim's s reign is branded ; he 


crimes 

more ſuch like impieties : beſides his 
nitions of ſo man For theſe Jer | 
at laſt this dreadtul ſentence againſt him; that he ſhould be 


given up into the hands of his moſt dreaded enemy; even of 


— that he ſhould die op unlamented, 


and 
and that 


ſucceſsful arms of the young, tm Nebuchadnezzar t, the 1 

pointed out by pi 

tions, that rebellious one — r 

-cordingly „ — when th 

| *partnerſhip 
* No 


Jeruſalem, 11 the conqueror marched Aim againſt Feruſalem 


taken. 


and took jt (O) ;. rifled the temple! of its mall precious fur- 


. © Ibid. ver. 30. 31. comp. with ch. xxib. ver. 13. to dhe en d. 
A.M. 339 1, & ſeq. Tee Vet. H. 1 47» & ſeq. "Vas: fab 
3397- 


; (0) This Likes raves is have: aapadin the- ninth 
rr | 
memory of that calamuty. 
cauſe the ſeventy years capti 


(48) Vid. UM. b. fo. 


Cup. 7. to the Babyloniſh Captivity. 


— and. the royal palace of its moſt hopeful and beautiful 

ng princes, re 
— ——— £ city of 
all its choiceſt youths, whether for blood, learning, = or 
beauty, to be likewiſe ſent to Babylon. Among theſe laſt 
was Daniel and his three : Jehoiakim was at firſt 
put in bonds, and- deſigned to be ſent away with the reſt ; 
but, upon his ſubmiſſion, and promiſe of paying a yearly 
tribute to him, the king his mind, and left him as a 
kind of viceroy under him over the kingdom. But, whilſt 
Nebuchadnezzar was taken up with his other conqueſts he 
found means to rebel againſt him, after a three years ſubjec- 
tion, and continued about three years without paying him 
any tribute : this rebellion coft him dear, for that prince, ex- 
aſperated againſt him, inſtead of coming in perſon, ſent an 
army into Fudea, conſiſting of Syrians, Chaldeans, Ammo- 
nites, and babiter, who waſted the whole kingdom, car- 
"_ 2 3023 priſoners; among whom, Foſephus ſays, 
the prophet Ezekiel >; but iti more likely, that he ſtayed 
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at at Feruſa eruſalem till the next reign ; took and murdered the un- Jchoia- 


—_— Jehaiakim, and dragged his carcaſs out of the city kim's 
where they left it unburied, according to Jeremialbs death. 


prediction (P). 2 


| © Dan. i. 2, & ſeq. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. n Ant. I. x. c. 8. 
) This laſt circumſtance of the king's death is only inferred 


above mentioned ; for neither the 
the Chronicles, make mention of it ; the 


the perſdy of the 
caſt out of the city, 2241 left 1 in the = (50). Other Fews 
think, r er into Baby- 
len, and that they left his body in bigh- -way, without farther 
care (51 

1 ik comet place out of the Chronicles ſays, that his aQs 
ind abominations were recorded in the book of the kings of 7/-ae/ 
and Faudab. Theſe abominations may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
be his idolatries, murders, oppreſſions, and rebellion ; but the Tar- 
gum mentions, - moreover, his having the image of Baal upon his 
forehead ; others ſay, that he ſeveral charms and ſtigmata 


(49) Conf. 2 Kings xxiv. 6. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8. (50) dat. J. 
*. c. 8. (51) Abarben. hs Patric. is s „„ 6. 
1 IV. 0 found 
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Hs was ſucceeded by his ſon Fehoiachin, called alſo 

choniah, and in contempt Coniah (Q), who, was then 

18 years old; whether he took the crown 3 

buchadnezzar's mind, or H— to ſhake 

Year of the text doth not ſay, but err 

the Flood, Wicked as his father. However, that monarch came up a- 

2400. ainſt him before he had three months: Feboiachin 


Year be- came out to him, not in an hoſtile but 1 at- 
— ot ben ey ey court ; but 


him inexorable, _—— 5 
u died there, according to the prophet's prediction, men- 
tioned in the laſt note. temple, palace, treaſury, and 


and cap 


9 all that was valuable in them; even many precious orna- 


ments and utenſils of the temple, which had continued there 
ever ſince the time of Solqmon, became a prey to the con- 
queror : he likewiſe tranſported 10,000 men, famed either 
ed rfl mad. beſides 1000 of the beft artificers 
wy — and other metals and materials; in a word, 


famed Mordecat, ns; as is moſt 
phet Ezekiel. After this he ſet Mattaniah, who was the fon 
of Joſiah and uncle to the Feboiachin, upon the 
throne, and changed his name into that of Zedekiah ; and 
having laid him under a certain tribute, and taken an oath of 


fidelity and ſubjection , 1 0 hi 
Zedekiah began to reign in the 2 ff year 


proved as impious as his late pr 
1 


Moab, Eden, Tyre, and Siden, who. were all a 
yoke with him ; ſeemingly indeed to congratulate him upon 


i 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. Ezek. xvii. 12; & ſeq. 


found upon his body, which that he dealt in deviliſh 
arts (52) ; and much more to the fame 
(Q) He He is called by this lat name in Feremiab, who uttered 


Y againſt him (5 3).—That he ſhould be given 
228 — 3 — that be and W 
Kher ſhould — a ſtrange country, wiſhing ſtill in vain 


— — 


w 


contrary, the captivity would 
the ſacred veſſels which had 


5 


| 
a 


at an end, 


away, would be all reſtored to the temple ; to 
W , 


iT 


"If 
R 


even in Babylen : for he had taken the oppo 

as Zedekiah ſent his yearly tribute. thither, to 
the captives, exhorting them to bear their yoke 
not to expect a deliverance before the ſeventy 
were expired 


might 
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; 
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* during which, his ene · 
to ſtop his mouth, by cauſing him 
impriſoned. The infatuated king Rebel: a- 
length perſuaded, by his falſe prophets, to ſhake gainff Ne- 
Babylaniſh yoke, and that raſh enterpriſe compleated buchad 4 
is kingdorm's ruin, and haſtened the to-nezzar. | 
temple and city. He was then in the 
n Nebuchadnezzar came with a 
, whole country, ſeized upon his | 
„ and at length laid clofe ſiege to Jeruſalem, before Jeruſal 
ab could make any proviſion either for his own de-befeged. 
de or eſcape . It was then that, ſeeing his error too late, 
ſent privately for Feremiah, to conſult with him what 
+ See Vol. II. p. 96. k Jerem. xxvii. paſſ. | Ibid. 
w 2 Kings xxv. 1, & ſeq. Jerem, xxxix. 1. & Joesru. Ant. 1. x. 
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to do ; but the prophet only told him, that the city and 
temple would certainly be deſtroyed, and himſelf and all his 
ſubjects carried into captivity (R) ; which anſwer did ſo ex- 
aſperate the king, that he ordered him to be immediately carried 
into prifon a. In the mean time Pharaob-Hophra, or Apries, 
came with an army againſt the befiegers : Jeſepbus ſays, that 
Zedetiab had made an alliance with him, before he ven- 
tured to throw off the yoke o; if ſo, he was the only one 
that kept it with him ; for as for all thoſe other princes, 
who ſent their embaſſadors to him at the firſt, it is plain, 
that they were ſo far from aſſiſting him, that rather 
became his enemies and accuſers. However that be, Ne- 
buchadnezzar did not think fit to let the Egyptians come up 
to him, but raiſed the ſiege for the preſent, and marched 
directly againſt them. This ſpread fuch an infatuation a- 
mong the people in the city, that, 

as already out of all danger, they ventured 
into their ſervice thoſe very ſervants whom 
lately diſmiſſed, it being the ſabbatic year 
out of regard to the law of Moſes, as out of the fear they 
were in, of their revolting to the Chaldeans; The king, 
however, was not fo ſanguine, but ſent to deſire Feremiah 
to put up his prayers to God for him and the nation ; but 
was anſwered by him, that the Chaldeans would renew the 
fiege with freſh vigour, and that his Egyptian allies would 
leave him to their mercy, and return into their own country. 
Soon after this, the prophet attempted to make his eſcape, 
but was caught in his flight, and brought before the princes, 
who ordered him to be ſcourged and flung into a dungeon. 
In the mean time, Nebuchadnezzar, having routed the E- 
gyptians, returned to the ſiege, and carried it on fo vigorouſ- 


* Jerem. xxxiv. 1, & ſeq. o Ubi ſupra. 


(R) About the ſame time, Exzekie/ propheſied at the captivity 
(;4) much the ſame things that Feremiah did at Jeruſalem ; only 
with this difference ſeemingly, that the one ſaid, the king ſhould 
never ſee Babylon ; whereas the other faid expreſly, that he ſhould 
be carried thither priſoner, and end his days there, This ſeeming 
contradiction, Fo/ephus tells us (55), flaggered the king's faith, 
and made him give leſs heed to them: but the difficulty was rather 


how to reconcile Exzekie/ to himſelf, who adds, that be ould die 


there, though he did not ſee it, However, Nebuchadnezzar found 
out the way of doing it, by putting out that unfortunate prince's 
eyes. 


(54) Ezek. xxi. 1, & /eq. XXIV. I, eg. (55) Ant. I. x. c. 10. 


Char. 7. to the Babyloniſh' Captivity. 


, that the inhabitants began to labour under ſuch great 
carcity of proviſions, that they found it impoſſible to hold 
it out longer. During this laſt ſiege, the king ſent often 
to Jeremiab, in hopes of receiving at length ſome comfort- 
able news ; but neither his reſentment, nor the grievous 
things which he was made to fuffer, could make him fend 
a better anſwer, than that they muſt be all carried away 
into captivity. Happy had it been for them if they had taken 
his counſel, and tried to ſoften their conqueror by a timely 
ſubmiſſion ; but inſtead of it, the king, to avoid the threatned 
captivity, endeavoured to make his eſcape by night, attend- 
ed by his nobles and guards. The Chaldcans, who were 
ſoon appriſed of it, purſued after them, and brought them 
back to their exaſperated monarch at Riblab; where he 
glutted his revenge upon the unfortunate king of Judah with 
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the utmoſt cruelty, by cauſing all his children to be butchered Zedeki- 


before his eyes, and ordering 


of that bloody ſcene. This happened towards the end of the 
eleventh year of his reign 


them immediately after to be ah's mi/er= 
put out, that no object might afterwards obliterate the idea able xd. 


5 he was ſoon after ſent into Ba- Year of 
bylon, loaden with chains, and ended his days in a priſon. the Flood, 


In the mean time, the Chaldeans having entered the city, 2411. 


fell to plundering the temple, palaces, and noblemen's hou- Year be- 
ſes, and ſeized every where upon the richeſt ſpoil. Ne- fore Chriſt 


buzar-adan, who commanded them after Nebuchadnezzar's 588. 


departure, cauſed the two brazen columns, that ſtood in the 
court of the temple, to be broken in pieces (S), and all the 
gold, filver, and coſtly furniture to be taken away, whilſt 
the reſt of his army made the ſame havock in the city ; 
and on the third day after his entrance into it, which was 
the tenth of the fourth month, anſwering to our Auguſt 27 ?, 
and a ſabbath day; he ordered the temple, palace, and the 


» Uss88. ſub A. M. 3416. p. 91. 


(S) The fame which Solomon had cauſed to be made by the fa- 
mous Hiram (56), and which we have ſpoken of in the deſeripti- 
on of the temple. Theſe together with the large molten ſea, 
lavers, and many more of the like nature, though all of them 
maſter-pieces in their kind, had hitherto been ſpared by other con- 


lon;fo general, who cauſed them to be all carried away, with 
a vaſt multitude of other ſacred utenfils, ſuch as cauldrons, cen- 
ſers, tables, tongs, forks, and many others, whether of gold, ſil- 
yer, or copper. 


(56) 2 Chron. iv. 11, Cs. 


whole 


uerors, but became now a prey to the fury or avarice of the 


The city 
plundered, 
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and burat. whole city to be ſet on fire, and burnt to the ground. The 


walls, towers, and other fortifications were next ordered to 
be demoliſhed, and all the Jeu, down to the very com- 
mon people, to be carried away priſoners, except ſome few 
of the baſer fort, whom he left to till the land 1. As for Je- 
remiah, Nebuchadnezzar had given his general ſuch charge 
concerning him, that he was well treated and ſet at liberty, 
and went and lived with Gedaliub (T), whom that general 
wy a kind of governor over the miſerable remnant left 
ind. 
Tunis was the dreadful end of that glorious kingdom, and 


of the 1fraclitiſh monarchy, after it bad ſtood 468 years 


from the time that David began to reign over it, 388 years 
from the revolt of the ten tribes from it, and 134 years 
from the exciſion of the 1ſraelitifh commonwealth * ; and had 
continued under the ſun- of the divine protection, which 
nothing could have eclipſed, but their almoſt conſtant and 
horrid ingratitude, and invincible itch of imitating the ido- 
latries and witcheries of other nations: crimes, which 


| become as abominable to God, as they 
purer 
in we 


ſorirce, chough corrupeed by degnes to this val 

the amazing of mankind; but for this we 

refer the reader to the Appendix here. annexed. How the 

Fewiſh captives fared in Babylon, will be ſeen in next 

ter: all that remains to be taken notice of, with reſpect to 

the tos that were left in Canaan, is, that treacherous 
action, which was committed upon Gedaliah 


432 Kings xxv. pall. 2. Chron. xxxvi. 11, & ſeq. Jerem. xxxix. 
paf. Jos zs. Aut. I. x. c. 11. t See Use. ubi ſap. 
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put it to his option, not without ſome conſiderable —— 
to invite him to the latter. 
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A APPENDIX, 
Concerning the Riſe and Progreſs of IDoLaTRY and 


W1ITCHCRAFT. 


E hope our readers will not think it amiſs, if we 
W cloſe this Few: hiſtory with a ſhort enquiry into 
| the origin and progreſs of thoſe two epidemic evils, 
idolatry and witcheraft, which had ſo long and ſo univer- 
ſally infected the world, and more particularly the Iſraelites ; 
and proved fo obſtinately rooted in the latter, as to bring 
a total exciſion of one of their kingdoms, and ſo long and 
ſevere a captivity upon the . 

We ſhall, however, forbear deſcanting upon the mani- 
fold opinions of the learned about this matter, becauſe we 
think, that they have gone a great way for the cauſes of it, 
and overlooked thoſe more natural ones which were juſt at 
their elbow. But here, with reſpect of the firſt of theſe 
evils, we would be far from rejecting that probable opinion 
of ſome judicious men *, whieh fetches its origin from the 
promiſe, made to Adam, of the ſeed of the woman, or the 
Meſſiah and Mediator; from the progenitorſhip of whom 
Ham and Canaan having been excluded, for their irreverent 
behaviour towards their naked father, our authors ſuppoſe 


Canaan might be induced to obliterate and revenge that loſs 


and diſgrace, by corrupting the true meaning of the pro- 
pheſy ; and inſtead of one mediator, to be born in after-ages 
of the line of Shem, to introduce the worſhip of a multiplici- 
ty of them, not of human race, but of ſome ſuperior na- 
ture, among their poſterity. And if it be at leaſt a very 
probable opinion, that it was this very Meſſiah who appeared 
in ſome viſible ſhape, and had frequent intercourſes with 
Adam and the patriarchs ; or though even theſe apparitions 
were, as others will have them, only thoſe of angels, de- 
puted by God, and ſpeaking in his name , but from whoſe 
intercourſe he and his curſed poſterity may be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed to have been excluded; how natural was it for him to 
arrogate a ſuperiority over his rival, as well in the number 
and frequency, as in the intimacy and excellence of thoſe 
heavenly viſiters, by rearing an infinite multitude of altars to 
them. Thus for inſtance, Egypt was the place, where Ca- 


2 Vid. int. al. ALI x. in Pentateuch. + See Vol. II. p. 371. 
not. (T). & p. 487. not. (SJ. 
* 3 


naan, 
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naan, oF Ham, fixed his abode ; and how thriving a ſoil 


it proved for them, needs not to be repeated here; whereas 
the holy patriarchs, who offered their ſacrifices to the true 
God, upon thoſe altars only, which they occaſionally reared 
in thoſe places where he appeared to them, having but a very 
ſmall number of them, appeared-vaſtly inferior to them in 
this reſpect in the eyes of an ignorant world. 

Bur though this accounts probably enough for the riſe of 
polytheiſm, yet it leaves us wholly in the dark about the more 

urd and unnatural worſhip of ftocks and ſtones, ander va- 
rious figures of the planets, and of ſeveral parts of the ani- 
mal and vegetable creation ; which is more particularly the 
ſubje& of our preſent inquiry. For we cannot fee, which 
way theſe can be ſaid, in any ſenſe, to have been intro- 
duced in conſequence of the former. As for thoſe who de- 
rive them from the cuſtom of deifying their heroes, and e- 
recting ſtatues and monuments to them, which came in time 
to be worſhipped, inſtead of the prototypes, we can by no 
means agree to them ; becauſe it doth not appear to us, that 
thoſe Apot heoſes began any thing ſo early as the times we are 
ing of ; they ſeem rather to have been introduced in con- 
equence of the notion of polytheiſm ; ſo that we muſt ſeek 
elſewhere for the ſyurce of idolatry. For as for what we 
have ſaid on this head in the hiftory of Egypt , the reader 
may remember, that we did not give it as our particular 
opinion, but either as the beſt account, which the prieſts of 
that nation could give for their various kinds of worſhip to 
Heredotus, or as the conjectures of that, or other authors, 
concerning their ſuperſtitious and nonſenſical mythology. 

Bur as to us, we rather think, that the origin and pro- 
greſs of idolatry is plainly pointed out to us, in the account 
which Moſes gives us of Laban and Jacob's parting d. 
The reader may remember, that theſe two, after a 
conteſt, being ready to depart, the one into Meſopotamia, and 
the other into Canaan, agreed to bind themſelves and their 
poſterity, by a ſolemn oath on both fides, to live in peace 
and friendſhip with each other. Now the way they took to 
ratify and perpetuate the memory of this ccvenant, was the 
rearing up a heap of ſtones in the place ; which ſeems, there- 
fore, to have been founded upon ſome antient and common 
cuſtom of that nature, and well known to them both, and 
only differently interpreted by them, according to their dif- 
ferent religions. Jacob, who was a worſhipper of the true 
God, called this monument Galeed, or Gall-hed, a heap of 


* See Vol. I. p. 455, & ſeq. Gen. xxxi. 44, & ſeq. 
Vol. IV. P tritneſi, 
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witneſs, that is, an authentic record, of his having appealed 
to the God of heaven for the faithful of the a- 
greement on his part : This was the pure original ſenſe of 
this ceremony. Laban, on the other hand, interprets it ac- 
cording to the corrupt theology of his time and country, in 
terms to this effect; this heap be both a Galeed, or record of 
our mutual oath, Rr Ye-hammitzphah, and alſo a 
watchman, or rather a watch-tower, from which the 
that is, that of Abraham, and that, or thoſe, of Nabor, , may 
behold and puniſh the or, when we come to be at ſu 
a diſtance from each other, that there will be none elfe to 
fee and judge between us. 

Ir is true, indeed, that Laban's words might «Ap rar 
of a more figurative conſtruction, did not the 
he made after his gods err 


idolater, as to be i le of being under- 
ſtood in any other ſenſe. This made Ly avoid who doubtleſs 
YO judge of his 
any other ar chan by that bs, by the God 


of his father Iſaac d. 
HowEveR, not to a > w 
need, it is plain, that if fuch a cuſtom as this was once in- 
erdduced, of erecting monuments in memory of any ſolemn 
covenants, the tranſition was eaſy into the notion, that the 
Godhead, or rather ſome deity, took its reſidence in it, in 
order to puniſh the firſt ors ; and how ſoon this might 
be improved by an ignorant and degenerate world, till not 
only birds, beaſts, 5 and ſtones, but ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, were called into the ſame office ; though uſed perhaps 
at firſt, by the deſigning part of mankind, as ſcare-crows, to 
over-awe the ignorant: This is indeed the moſt that it ever 
did, even whilft idolatry was at the heighth 3 whilſt the 
more cunning fort laughed at it, and only made it to ſerve 
their own ends. 
Tux next improvement might be that of witchcraft, and 
the fame kind of policy might oblige thoſe Machiavels to 
wink at, if not to encourage, a numerous herd of inferior 
knaves, as muft naturally be bred out of the dregs of this 
corrupt theology, under the denominations of aſtrologers, 
enchanters, ſorcerers, teraphim-makers, retainers of familiar 
ſpirits, ſoothſayers, fortune-tellers, and many more of the 
fame nature, who were all greedily reſorted _ by the po- 
pulace upon all occaſions ; though, in matters of arti 


< Gen, xxxi, 30, & ſeq. paſſ. 4 Ibid. ver, 53. 
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ment, they were forced to receive their directions from 
their principals. 

Hirazxro we have avoided meddling with the com- 
mon opinion, which makes the devil the cauſe of all theſe 
miſchiefs ; if he was really ſo, what we have ſaid will only 
ſhew how eaſy it was for him to compaſs his end. But tho 
the ſcriptures ſeem plainly to intimate ſome kind of inter- 
courſe between ſome men and women, and ſome kind of 
ſpirits, as in the caſe of the Egyptian conjurers, and the witch 
of Ender ; yet we do not find, that the devil is any where 
charged 
witchcraft, how glad and ready ſoever he might be to en- 
courage them, after men had once introduced the notion of 
them into the world. This we purpoſely take notice of, be- 
cauſe the hypotheſis we are ſpeaking againſt ſuppoſes ſuch an 
extent of power in him, as would be highly derogatory of 
the divine goodneſs, hilft it left the bulk of mankind under 
a kind of inevitable neceffity of falling into all his ſnares, 
with thoſe little affiftances they had, either from' the dim 
light of reaſon, or the the book of nature. | 

THERE is, indeed, a great deal of difference between ſup- 
poſing, that the devil firſt blinded. mankind, and then led 
them into all manner of wickedneſs ; and ſaying, that men 
having ſhamefully corrupted themſelves, proceeded from one 
widhetna wmather, till at length, being given up to their 
abominable luſts, they became the ſlaves of that evil ſpirit, 
and were eaſily enticed by him into this exceſs of impiety. 

Wr may add, that mankind, if we except the families of 
a few patria rchs, carrying their views no farther than this 
life, their ar infatiable delire after wealth, their care of preſer- 
ving it, an unaccountable itch to pry into futurity, and the 
like, did naturally lead them into all that _ of ſuper- 
ſtitious traſh we have been ſpeaking of. any thing 
therefore more effectually cure the — too prone to 
imitate them in all theſe, than to make their worldly hap- 
pineſs rife and fall, according as they ſhewed the greater ab- 
horrence or fondneſs for every thing that bordered upon ido- 

and witcheraft, 

nus then the antient and truly religious cuſtom of ra- 
tifying oaths and contracts by ſuch monuments, which was 
only an appeal to God's all- ſeeing eye, inſenſibly degenerated 
into the eſt and abſurdeſt idolatry, under the multiform 
notion of guardian idols or gods, protectors of houſes, lands, 
kingdoms, c. Thence ſprung the trades of conjuring each 
reſpective deity to its particular idol, and uſe ; of foretelling 
things by a pretended 1 with thoſe deities ; the * 
* 7 


having debauched mankind into idolatry or 
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ftar-gazing and aſtrology z of making teraphinis, idols, 
220 other charms, offenſive and defenſive, under their pro- 
per conſtellations ; with the whole train of heatheniſh ſuper- 
ſtition, forbid under ſuch ſevere penalties by the Fewiſh law- 


er. 

Bur if this ſhould not ſufficiently account for the origin of 
witchcraft, what we ſhall add concerning one branch of it, 
as yet unmentioned, may perhaps do it more effeQually ; we 
mean the heretofore ſo much boaſted craft of enchanting ſer- 
pents, inſomuch, that we read of whole nations that pretend- 
ed to it, and ſome learned fathers ſeem to expreſs ſuch an ad- 
miration of it, as if they had really ſeen, or had been ſome 
other way fully convinced of it. But the notion mult have 
been of much older date, ſince the pſalmiſt, ſpeaking accard- 
ing to the vulgar opinion, compares the ſad miſchiefs of an 
evil tongue to the poiſon of the deaf adder, that ſtoppeth her 
ears againſt the charms of the moſt cunning enchanter . 
What pains hath it not coſt ſome antient fathers f, and of 
late, eſpecially, the learned Bachart *, to find out a ſerpent 
that anſwered the character given here by the pſalmiſt. Deaf 
ones we need not be at a loſs for; we have a fort in England, 
which, though not exactly of the ſame colour with thoſe of 
our author, but rather of a reddiſh copper hue, ſeem te be 
quite deaf, and their bite is reckoned mortal: but David 
ſpeaks of one that ſtoppeth her ear to the charmer's voice 
and this has given occaſion to various conjectures, which may 
be beſt ſeen in the author himſelf. For our part, we ſee no 
reaſon to underſtand theſe words literally, any more than if 
he had compared an evil tongue to the voice of a ſyren, the 
claws of a harpy, the eyes of a baſiliſk, or of any other fabu- 
lous creature; we hope, that in neither caſe there is now any 
neceſſity, either for diſprovigg the reality of ſuch creatures, 
or for vindicating the ſacred poet's alluſion to them. All that 
we pretend here, is to enquire, how the notion of this pre- 
tended art came to be introduced, and fo univerſally received 
in the world; and this cannot, we think, be done, without 
tetching its origin from the old ſerpent in paradiſe h. 

AND here we need not obſerve, how much every circum- 
ſtance in the hiſtory of kis ſeducing the woman; his being, 
according to the common verſion, called the moſt ſubtle of 
all creatures, his being choſen by the devil, as the fitteſt in- 


e Pal. Iviii. 4.5. t On1c. Eusz B. in Pf. lix. Avevsr. de 
Genel. ad litt. lid, ix. Reſponſ. ad quæſt. 44: vid. & Sca L. de 
Animal. lib, I, 6 De Animal]. ſacr. lib. ili. E. 6. * Gen. 
. 4 | 
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ſtrument to deceive her, the curſe pronounced him by 
God, and the enmity entailed between his and her ſeed, 
might contribute to the notion of ſerpents being infected with 
ſome diabolical peſtiferous quality, which made them thus 
ſtrangely deſtructive to mankind. But what we would firit 
of all take notice of is, that though, in our former account 
of our firſt parents ſeduction , we followed the current of 
all verſions, which repreſent that reptile as the moſt ſubtle of 
all living yet the term M 
E hgnifies quite another thing, name 
„in its primitive ſignification, 

in the preceding verſe, that our firſt parents were pp 
Harumim, naked ; fo that in a figu 


circumftance, as one main reaſon of Eve's being ſo eaſily de- 
ecived by it ; for what could be more fit for the devil's pur- 
poſe than ſuch a one, which was furniſhed with neither legs, 
claws, horns, or any one fingle part, even for its .own de- 
fence ? had it indeed been really the craftieſt of all animaks, 
Adam could not but have known it, ſeeing he gave them all 
names according to their natures 3 and then Eve could not 
but have been particularly miſtruſtful of him, ſo that he 
would have been the laſt that the devil' would have pitched 
upon to tempt her. Hence we would obſerve, 1, That it 
was chiefly this naked, defenceleſs, and inoffenſive appear- 
ance, though adorned perhaps with all thoſe beauties of ſhape, 
colour, and wings, which we mentioned before under that 
head , that gained credit with her; and, 2. That when- 
ever the ſame term is uſed afterwards to ſignify cunning, as 
it ſometimes doth ; it is only the word Harum, naked or 
femple, ironically applied. | 

- Here was then a creature, which, from being originally 
harmleſs and inoffenſive, became the moſt dangerous and 
deadly one in-the whole creation : a wonderful change of 
nature, to all outward appearance, without change of ſhape ; 
a power to kill infuſed into it, without the addition of any of- 
fenſive part; inflicting a ſure and ſpeedy, a painful and unac- 
countable death, and yet not able to give the body a greater 
wound, than that of a ſeemingly flight prick. What could 
an infant world attribute all theſe ſurpriſing effects to, but 
to ſome deadly occult quality, which the devil left behind 
him with it ? or what could be more apt to cultivate that no- 
tion, if not to give the firſt riſe to it, than the enmity en- 


+ See Vol. I. p. 119, ® Ibid. p. 123. 
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tailed between mankind and the ſ. 
ſenſe of it had once been oblite with the far greateſt part 
of the world ? and whence ſfould they expect a remedy a- 
gainſt this ſuppoſed preternatural evil, but from pretended 
preternatural means? fo that though we are far from think- 
ing, that it ſent men to the devil for help, for charms, 


and 

— i iniede cofily induce-ehcte whe fell found 
aſ- 

to 

to 


out a cure for the bite of thoſe venemous creatures, to 
ſume to themſelves ſome ſupernatural ſkill, in order both 
ſecrets. 


tricks, which they attributed to them i ; one of which, and 
that not by far the moſt extraordinary, was that of ſtopping 
their cars, that might be proof againſt all enchantments ; 
and it is this, we now endeavour to account for. 

IT is not to be doubted, but theſe cunning artiſts had ac- 
quainted themſelves, as far as they | 
kinds of ſerpents 3 ſomes of which, ſuch as our common 
ſnakes, being found to be perfectly harmleſs, might ſerve 
them to amuſe the ignorant, by pretending, 1 had 
charmed them into that inoffenſive „which they 
beheld with the utmoſt wonder; others of a more ; 
nature, ſuch as the viper or adder, but which only bite when 
hurt or provoked, might be either tamed by and by 
gentle uſage, or rendered harmleſs by breaking thoſe 
teeth, through which they inject their poiſon ; the latter 
therefore might be ufed as an amuſement, and the former to 


; 


try experiments, to find out remedies ; and both together to 
deceive the world, by ſhewing their pretended capacity, 

incapacity, to hurt or kill, as were, or were 
not, inchanted. But as they found their remedies ineffectual 
in many caſes, and againſt the bite of ſome kinds of ſerpents, 
they had no other way to ſave themſelves, than by pretend 
ing, that thoſe had a particular virtue, which was proof a- 
gainſt their charms; and as the deaf kind is the moſt deadly, 
and hitherto found to be incurable, nothing could be more 
natural, than for the pretended enchanters to affirm, that 
their charms conſiſted in the ſound of certain words, pro- 


i Vid. Auct. ſup. citat. & Powyonac. de incant. Tz1TH# 2M. 
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mult. 


nounced 


»s 


tentive to ev creation, 
that infinite multitude of deities, of various ſizes and natures, 
as beſt ſuited with their corrupt notions and morals. We 
may add, that the righteous line of Shem is not the only peo- 
ple, -who are recorded to have preſerved this pure and primi- 
tive notion, ſince, as we obſerved formerly F, the inhabi- 
tants of Thebais, or Upper Egypt, did — * none but the 
Crneph, or ſupreme deity, whilſt the lower part of the coun- 
try was immerſed in the groſſeſt idolatry. How far the early 
notion of good and bad ſpirits might further contribute to 
corrupt this pure and primitive ſenſe of God's omnipreſence, 
and degenerate by degrees into a belief that they were, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion, the eyes and hands of the deity, 
and the inſtruments of his favour or juſtice, we need not 
ſay ; and if this was the caſe, how eafy was it for the corrupt 
phyſiologiſts of thoſe times to turn them all into deities, and 
even aſſign them their ſeveral provinces over every creature, 
according as they found it beneficial or hurtful to mankind. 
Hence proceeded, moſt likely, the worſhip of crocodiles, ibis, 
rats, onzons, garlick, and many more among the Egyptians ; 
and of the heavenly bodies, both by them and the reſt of the 
World“. 

Now there is nothing more plain, than that all this infi- 
nite variety of ſuperſtitions was owing to that inſatiable de- 
fire after thoſe various kinds of happineſs, which their vitiated 
taſte made them ſeek after, according to their different incli- 
nations, from thoſe imaginary diſpenſers of them. So that 


if the Iſraelites could but have kept themſelves wholly free 
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to them upon all ſuch defeCtions ; and who never 
in greater number, than they did toward the approaching 
captivity, which their multiplied impieties were haſtening 
upon them, and proved at laſt the only effectual means of 
curing them at once of their i and unbelief, Whether 
the ſeverity of their thraldom, the monſtrous variety of ſu- 


berſtition, which they beheld among the Bebylepians, or the 
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rity of the Old, Teſtament, and conſequently for the truth and 
divinity of the New; into which we are not without ſome 
ſure hopes of their being admitted in God's good time 1. 

* See Vol. III. p. 157, note (FV). + Matt. xxiii. 24. f Vid. 
| Rom. xii, paſſ. : | 
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SECT. I. 


Tho 2 of ASSYRIA. 


E have actounted - for the name of this 
was ing it to have been derived from 
1 its . 
obſerved b, that its name extended very far weſtward over 
the hls country- of Aram, or 2 (A), which at this 
1 gives appellation to moſt of the the - country between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. Eaſtward, ſouthward, 
and northward it muſt alfo have extended its name, where- 


See Vol. I. p. 360. * b Vol. II. p. 232. 


(A) Bochart (1) divides the Mriuns into two forts, thoſe pro- 
perly ſo called, beyond the Tigris and derived from Abu, and 
on this ſide of the Expbrates, who derived their name from 
MM Ser, or Tyre (z, by means of an article preſmed thereto, as 
in Y Hain, r in this, 
it will, upon examination, be thought to be of no great weight. 
The deſcent of the. two nations is 1o different, the one from 4- 
Hur, the other from Aram, and their diſtance from each other fo 
wide, that we can never think ſo flight an accident, as an article 
prefixed to Sur, ſhould cauſe the potent and antient nation of the 
Aramites, or Syriaxs, to be called by all the nations about, 22 


rians ; and particularly, when there is ſo much to be aid again it, 
as may be in the next note. 


(1) Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 34. (a] See Pol. II. 5. 232. 
ever 
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ever its monarchs had eſtabliſhed themſelves by the fortune 
of their arms (B). 

Ir we conſider the monarchy of Aſyria 
have already done much towards a wrighion. of it, in what 
we have formerly ſaid of the ſeveral countries, whoſe hiſto- 
ries go before, and which may, in this light, be conſidered as 
provinces of Aſ/yriq, and more we ſhall do towards this work 
in our deſcriptions of ſeyeral other countries, whoſe hiſtories 
are to follow, and which the order we have hitherto obſerved 
requires us to defer to the places naturally belonging to 
them; and the ſame order obliges us here to confine our- 
ſelves to the proper Aria. 

Tas 
known, and it might be labour quite in vain to attempt to 
ſettle it ; but it to have been the ſame with the pro- 
vince of Curdeſdn at this day, it lay eaſtward of the Ti- 
, and extended almoſt north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt from the 
prings of that river and the lake Fan, to the province of 
Khuzeſtan in Perſia ; or, according to Ptolemy, it lay along 
the eaſtern banks. of the Tigris, from mount Niphates to 
mount Zagros, being bounded on the eaſt by mount Choa- 
tras. Such was its ſituation and boundaries, as ſhould ſeem, 


n by geographers ; but for its exact extent 


(B) Where-ever this monarchy extended itſelf, it is apparent, 
that it extended its name together with its dominions ; ſo Meſopo- 
tamia, the Aram-Naharaim of the Jewiſh writers, is ſaid (3) to 
have been called the Mid- ria; and fo alſo and Chaldea 
were reckoned to be a part of that country (4), as well as the 
reſt, we may ſuppoſe, that owned ſubjection to the kings of Nize- 
veb, In to this, we. are told by Trogus Pompeius (5). 
that the Miau, by contraction, came to be called Syrians. It 
was the firſt great monarchy, and its name grew venerable in pro- 
ceſs of time, even to thoſe who had formerly ſuffered by its power; 
and hence out of yanity, or from a long ſettled cuſtom, the nations 
round about affected to call themſelves Miri am, or elſe others af- 
fected to call them ſo, or thirdly, they may have been com- 
manded fo to denominate themſelves by the conqueror. To diſ- 
miſs this, we would take notice, that there ſeems to be nothing 
more uncertain, than what the Greeks and Latins mean by Afyria 
and Arias; they are of ſuch comprehenſive latitude with theſe 
writers, as to take in all the country and popes between the Me- 
diterranean on the welt, and the river Indus, on the eaſt. 


(3) Arrian. Exped. Alexand. J. 7. p. 453. (Ammian. 
Marcel. J. 23. c. 20. 5) Juſt. J. 1. c. 2. See Vel. II. p. 232. 


Q 2 we 


extent of this country may not exactly be Exyee. 


country, 
a land of plenty (C), has almoſt ever ſince the fall of its em- 
pire been decaying; a misfortune which has been particularly 
incident to it, by the very nature of its ſituation, which has, 
at times, made it the ſeat of war between potent empires 
and nations; and it is now become a wilderneſs, a deſert, 
excepting ſome little land that may be cultivated about the 
few and inconfiderable towns which ſtand within its borders e, 
ſo that there is but little to be ſaid of its productions and pro- 


rties. 
We have already ſaid as much of the firſt poſtdiluvian ſtate 
of this country and its antient cities, Nineveh and the reſt, 
as we have been able to gather, ſo that we have here nothing 
to do, but to refer back the reader to what of that kind is in 
the former part of this work 4, and proceed to the diviſion 
and arrangement of it by the Greets. 

Ptolemy © divides Aſfyria, begining from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt, into the ſeveral provinces of Arrapachitis, 
Adiabene (D), Arbelitis, Calacine, or Calachine, Apolloniatis, 


© Ravwour's Trav. p. ii. c. 9. « See Vol. I. p. 278. 
e Lib. vi. c. 1. | 


() A land of plenty and pleaſure it muſt undoubtedly have been; 
but this may not have been the country defignated in ſcripture (6) 
by a land of corn and vine, @ land © 1 

oil-olive, and of boney, as Bochart thi 


for Rabſbakeh's words, who SOD Oo may, as is moſt likely, 


have been underſtood, as of ſome provinces 
of Mia, and not of Afyria itſelf, y fo called; fo that 
this does not amount to a poſitive of what is aſſerted concern- 
ing the fertility and amenity of the Proper Miria; though indeed 
it muſt be confeſſed to be a very ſtrong ci to us be- 
lieve, it was no ways inferior to the country or countries intended 
by the text above ; we may eafily conceive the conqueror would 
have ſeized on the beſt for himſelf, and not have beſtowed it on the 
foreign captives he made and tranſplanted. 

D) The whole country has been ſometimes called by the name 
of this part of it. So Pliny obſerves (10), that the country of 
Adiabene was in former times called ria; the fame ſays Ammi- 
anus Marcellines (11), who (12) derives the name from two rivers 


of the country, called Diaba and Adiaba, rejefting the common 


(6) 2 Kings xviii. 32. (7) Phaleg. I. 4.t. 19, (8) In his 


ls, p. ii. x nps uli ſup. „ Nat. J. v. 
nnn 


opinion. 


vineyards, a land of 
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and Sittacene, but there is no pretending to ſet bounds to 
theſe ſeveral diviſions, or to each the cities, that may, 
in former times, have belonged thereto. Nor are theſe all 
the parts of Aſyria mentioned by antient geographers : we 
have the name of Aturiaf, or Atyria (E), as 2 part of this 
country, as alſo Artacene (F) and Chalonitis “ (G). 


AMoNnG6 
t Sri. I. xvi. incunt, 8 Prix. I. 6. c. 26. 


opinion, which derives it from the Greek word AC tranfire, 
Ja 73 dba rAnou; ae, Y avry* x; Tvoxipiriper Tui Ty hataoy, 
becauſe of the many rivers which make it difficult to travel or paſs (1 3). 
Thus it is alſo, that Szidas ( 14) accounts for this name; to which 
pong mpg ts e 
up ſo peſtiferous a , that no bird or may. in the 
leaſt ſcent of it, bot douek blu he he andepyy gence ; and. 
that hence alſo it was called Adiabene, or Impaſſable. To paſs over 
other obſcurities concerning the derivation of this name (15), Bo- 
chart (16) gives it an Arias or Chaldean origin, forming it from 
the Chaldee 117751, or 7 Hadiab, or Hadyab, as it is called 
by the Taimazdifts and the interpreter ; as alſo N FI 
or Hadjeve ; whence he deduces (17) Ammianus Marcel- 
linus"s (18) Adiavena, which whence it became the name of this 
part of Mria may be obſerved anon. 
(E) This alſo, though apparently but a ſmall diſtri of this coun- 
try, extended itſelf over the whole, and, according to Bochart (iq, 
was a name with Afjria, allowing only for the diffe- 
rence of dialect; the former being the Hebrew, and the other the 
Chaldee, way of writing this name; the Chaldees conſtantly conver- 
ting the Hebrew yy Sin into the N Taz ; ſo that what the Hebrexos 
ER they pronounce Aria. Whatever chere may 
in this, the Greeks plainly took Atwria, or Atyria, to be no more 
than a province or diſtrict of ria. Strabo (20) divides Auria 
from Arbelitis by the river Lycus z whence it is plain, it was by the 
Greeks reckoned as a part only of this country, however the name 
may have been common to all of it. 

(F) This is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from the city of 
Frech (21), or Arec. This is the opinion both of Scaliger and 
Caſaubon (22) ; and if ſo, we have nothing to do with it at preſent, 
for it was not in this country, but in the land of Sbinaar (23), on 
this fide the Tigris. | 

G) This may have been the ſame with Cala and Calacine, for 
which we muſt refer to what we have already ſaid (24) before, only 


(13) Vid. Bochart. Phaleg. I. iv. c. 19. (14) Ad wocem ANN. 
(15) Vi. Cellar. Geogr. Antig. Fol. IT. I. ini. c. 17. (16) Phates. 
»bi ſup. (17) Ibid. (18) Ub: jap. (19) Phaleg. ubi ſup. 


(20) Lib. xvi. inn. (21) Genef. x. 10. (22) Vid. Cellar. 


Geogr. Antig. abi h (23) G. ab ſap. (24) See Pol. J. 
p. 280, is the notes, 


obierving, 
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Auonc the rivers of Mria, we may juſtly reckon the 
Tigris (H), not only becauſe it bathed all the weſtern ſkirts 
of this country, but alſo becauſe all the other rivers of this 
kingdom fell into this; as alſo, becauſe the great cities of 
this kingdom *, Nineveh, Ctefiphon, and others, were fitua- 
ted thereon. The other rivers of leſs note were, the Lycus, 
the Caprus, and the Gorgus (I), at almoſt an equal diſtance 

from 


b Vid. Csrr an. Geogr. Antiq. tom. II. I. 3. c. 17. 
22 that the Callonites of Polybins (25) may have been the 


e. 

(EH) Said to have borrowed this name from the number of tigers 
on its banks ; and the rather, as there are two other rivers in this 
country, the Lycus and the Capras, which ſeem to borrow their 
names from a cauſe of the ſame nature, the one being denominated 
from a wolf, the other from a goat (26); others derive it from a 
Per fian word, ſignifying an arrow® ; by this, and the former, im- 
porting it to be rapid and violent in its courſe : But this is contra- 
dicted by Pedro de la Falle (27), who ſaye, it is a flower ſtream 
than the Ezphrates ; and Thevenot (28) ſeems to aſſign a reaſon why 
the Tigris ſhould not be ſo very ſwift, ſaying, it is not only more 
crooked and full of meanders than any he ever ſaw, but aifo ed 
up with iſlands and great banks of ſtone. Bochart derives it from 
its old Hebrew name Hiddekel ; and the 4rabs, at this day, call it 
N Dijlat. The inhabitants hereabouts call it Hiddeke/ to 
this day (29). | 

(I) The Lycxs and the Caprus, according to Bochart (30), are 
the two rivers Diaba and Adiaba, or Diava and Adiava. NN 
Diava, he obſerves, is pus or lupinas, wolf, or og; I} 
Diava, being Chaldee for a wolf; and hence. he derives the Greet, 
Lycas, which ſignifies the ſame. Hadiaba, the name of the other, 
he derives, or at leaſt is ready ſo to do, from an Sabic word 
ſignifying ſwift ; but this is a moſt obſcure point; and therefore 
we proceed to take notice, that theſe two rivers are now called, 
or ſuppoſed to be ſo, the great Zab and little Zab. According to 
Bochart (31), this latter name is corrupted from Diaba, or derived 
from the Hebrew AN Zeeb, which differ but in diale&. . Thevenot 
(32 calls theſe rivers Zarb, but ſpeaks as of but one, which he 
ſaw fall into the Tigris ; he calls it a large river, makes it above 
half as broad as the Tigris, and obſerves, that it is very rapid, that 
its water is whitiſh and very cold, which he would ſeemingly ac- 


(25) LB v. c. 54. (26) Vid. Cellar, abi ſup. * Vid Gregor. 
peſt bum. p. 189. (27) In his travels. (28) In bis travels, 
part 2. c. 13. (29) Rauwolf's travels, part 2. c. 9. (30) 
Phaleg. ubi ſup. (31) Ibid. (32) In bis travel to the Levant, 
fart 2. c. 15 | | 
count 
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from each other, and ſuppoſed to have been all between the 

two cities of Ninus, or Nineveh, and Seleucia. 
\CoNncEzRnNnINnG the natural and artificial rarities of this 

— land we have nothing material to ſay, and there- 


fore muſt here cloſe up this ſection. 
SECT. II. 
Of the, \ Government, Laws, Religion, Cuſtoms, 


Arts, = and Trade, of the ane. 
N 88YRIA, which ſtands foremoſt of all in profane ac- Autiquity. 


counts, is in fcripture the ſecond moſt antient king- 

dom after Babel, or Babylon. It was founded "= | 

Aftur, ind not by Nimrod, as ſome have contended (T), who | 
— 

count for by ies lie Good Geese an, and 
merely ſnow-water. This agrees very well with Bochar?'s rae + 

of the ſmaller of the two rivers above, the Aula, which he 

would have to derive its name from the ſwiftneſs of its courſe ; but 

fordimenfion, might, one would think, better agree with the lar- 

And here, by the way, our traveller illuſtrates, in ſome ſort, 

2 paſſage in the Nabian geographer (33) who, as he is tranſlated, 

fays, the two Zabs are great rivers, and, when united, equal to 

above one half of the ©) ; though he ſays a little before, their 

miles from each other. It is aſked, 


= 
n " 4 
—— — 25 


together would be 
more than half of the Tigris, or fill the ſame river one half fuller 


— CONE Innes Thevenet ſeems to anſwer this 
a ffirming they 
Bochart (34) alſo ſeems to think the Gorgus and the Caprus are 
two names in Pro/emy for one and the fame river; and particularly, 
becauſe he finds none but the two above mentioned elſewhere ; but 
De Liss maps have three, one to the northward of the two Zabs, 
wich is the weſtermoſt of the three, and therein differs from Pla- 
es maps, which make the Gorgus the eaſtermoſt; we leave the 
render to make his choice. Hardozin would have this river to be 
the Za of Pliny, 39. Claris (36) knows not what to fay 
ta it. obſerving only that vo is Yelox, which might have tempted 
Bochart to think it the ſame with his Adiabe, which he would have 
S — 

(KI The text (37) which mentions the firſt foundation of this 
ingdom is varioufly in either, out of that land went forth 


{ G63) . (34) Ubi ſap. (35) E. Nator- 
S. 11. 


(36) Geagr, Artig Fl ILL 37 37 
Aſhur, 


22 conqueſts. Abur 
$==— = n 
on, 


this ſort are common enough in ſcripture ; as in that 


Pd 
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r z and row 


coaleſced into one, in 


er eg 


1 Genef. x. 10. 


we read in ſcripture (39), it muſt have been, that he went out of 
the land of Shinaar, where all the deſcendants of Noah were at the 


of Kee rn 

founded Babel ; ER 
into ¶ ria and founded Nineveb. 
— — 2 — 
to a bran W was 
— 2 Maw s but this is frivolous. Parentheſes of 


Mephiboſbeth (41), ST. * „ fleet (42), in- 
troduced in the midſt of other diſcourſe. A late author (43) affirms, 
tho ſcripture expreſly calls the /axd of Aſſyria the /axd of Nimrod. 


(38) Fid. Perizon. Origin. Babylen. c- 4. þ. 39- 4 


(49) %. xxiii. (41) 2 Sam. — 4 
0 br Serige Chrenel, demon 


” 
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on, and built Nineveh and other cities, as Rehoboth, Calab, 
and Reſen; in * Nineveh, it is likely, he refided, and thus 
erected a new kingdom, which borrowing his name, was 
called Afbur, or Aſſyria., According therefore to our chro- 
nology, we have nothing to object againſt the antiquity of 
the Myrian kingdom, though as delivered by Cteſias and 
others, who ſome how or other happen to exceed him, as, 
for example, Syncellus =, if barely the antiquity of it be con- 
ſidered: which would not well ſtand by the Hebrew compu- 
tation. But by the Samaritan, which we embrace, this 
boaſted Aſſyrian monarchy, inſtead of running up too far, 


* Gen. x. 11. | Apud Dionor. Sicut. = Chron. 
p. 165. 


Bachart ſhewed him the way, and this would go hard againſt us, 
if the thing really were ſo; though if it was really the caſe, we 
might cite the text in //aiah in the note above, in oppoſition to the 
text in Micah, which ſeems to favour this notion. Aicah expreſſes. 
himſelf thus (44), They Hall waſte the land of Aſſyria with the 
frvord, and the land of Nimrod in the entrances thereof. By this 
the /and of Nimrod ſeems to be quite diſtinguiſhed from the land of 
Aſſyria: So far is this text, as pretended, from proving they are 
but one and the ſame ; far the and is ſometimes taken disjunRively ; 
but in the paſſage before us nothing requires it. Several expoſitors 
(45), both Fewifs and Chriftian, underſtand thereby the two coun- 
tries of Afſyria and Babylon, which were both united in the Arian 
monarchy about the time of this prophecy ; for Manaſſob, the fon 
of Hezekiah, under whom Micah flouriſhed, was carried away captive 
to Babylon by the army of A ee when E/arhaddon was king both 
of Afyria and Babylon, as will be ſeen in the courſe of this hiſtory. 
The author (46), we have been contending with, reſolving to 
wreſt the thing his way, and citing the text in Iſaiab, which we 
think makes for us, viz. Behold the land of the Chaldeans ; this people 
was not till the Aſſyrian founded it for them tha# dwell in the 
wilderneſs, takes the liberty of inſerting the word Nimrod after the 
word A/jrian, diſtinguiſhing it by an Italic letter and a comma after 
it, as if it could be a part of the text. This is entirely inexcuſa- 
ble in him, who is quite angry (47) with Sir Jſaac Newton, for a 
little preſumptive addition of the ſame ſort (48). Sir Jſaac News- 
ton, indeed, had an hypotheſis to ſerve, and ſo has our author; fo 
that one would have thought, he might have over-looked a liberty 
in Sir 1/aac, which he reſolved to take himſelf; except he imagin- 


ed Sir 1/aac had not the right to do it he had, which he would be 
a little puzzled to make out. 


(44) G.v.6. (45). Perizon. abi ſup. p. 47. (46 Bedford, 
uhi ſup. in his preface to the reader, p. 3- (47) Ibid. (48, ln his 
Chronol. of anc. kingd. amended, p. 68, & 217. 

Vo. IV. K will 
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will fall ſhort by about 358 years, as will appear by this. 
The whole interval, according to us, between the flood and 
the birth of Chrift is 2997 years: the beginning of Cyrus's 
ign is, by common conſent, fixed to 5 59, or 560 years 
ore Chriſt : if to this number 350 years be added for the 
duration of the empire of the Maes, according to Cteſias, 
and 1300 more for the duration of the Mirian, according 
to the ſame hiſtorian and his followers, the firſt year of the 
reign of Ninus, the firſt pretended monarch, will coincide 
with the 2209th year before Chriſt, or 789 years after the 
flood; whereas, according to us, Afbur built Nineveb and 
founded the Mirian kingdom about the year 431 after the 
flood, or 358 years earlier; ſo that with us, its defect, not 
its exceſs, in point of antiquity, may be made an objection 
to the prophane account of this monarchy. In a word, we 
have no objection to the antiquity of the A/jyrian kingdom, 
which may claim place among the firſt ; but then we make a 
wide diſtinction between this ſimple kingdom and the grand 
» Which reared its head many ages afterwards, and 

that, for reaſons to be found in the enſuing ſection. 
BIN fo deftitute as we are of ſufficient authorities and 
inſtruction, we can ſay nothing in particular of the govern- 
ment of this people, except what may be gathered from the 
conduct and deportment of their princes, in the very little 


we have of their hiſtory. That they were a ſmall kingdom 


under hereditary chiefs for many ages is not to be doubted, 
no more than that their government was very ſimple, in con- 
formity to what has been obſerved and related of their neigh- 
bours, the Syrians and Meſopotamians * (L). 8 


* See Vol. II. p. 254. © Ibid. 


D) There is a difficulty which offers itſelf with regard to Meſo« 
potamia, which ſeems to have been very early united under one mo- 
narch, and to have affected to rule over its neighbours by the violent 
means of conqueſt, when Chu/ban-ribathaim came over the Euphrates, 
and made conqueſt of the children of /-ael, exaQting from them tribute 
for the ſpace of eight years (49). Who this Chuban-ribathaim 
was, and how he came to be ſo great a king, as he ſeems to have 
deen at firſt, is a great obſcurity, But by the ſcripture (50) it ap- 

pour this Me/opotamian kingdom, as as it may have 
n at firſt, ſoon mouldered away, and perhaps became extinct, 
by the ſucceſſes of Othniel againſt it (51). Le Clerc (52) obſerves, 


(49) See Pol. III. p. 451. SY a 5 
4472 Jet. cap 1. 8 8 (51) Bid. 
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is impoſſible even to ſuppoſe 


(M) 
Beyer (56), who takes upon him to ſu 


1 f 


as the calling of this man an Saite of 
mia, if he had been an Afyrian, All we would add is, 


J 


fas 


, 
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= 
: 
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Meſepota- 
that this 


tt 
5H 


* 


pofibiy be faid of him is mere conjecture. 
„ in this reſpect, what is 


wanting in Selden, ſuppoſes, be may have been Saturn or Belus, 


(53) See the ſeries of the Aﬀfyrian 
(54) 4ntig. Fud. . 5. c. 3. See Vol. 
5 wwe,” 5 c. 3. (55) See 


ii, cap. 10. 
R 2 


in the following 


ſefion 


I. 9. 254. (56) i 


on 


; 


quiry | ” * 
was not properly, 

ror gee? oy him when we come to treat of the antient 
Perſian religion: Adramelech perhaps be properly termed 
a god of this country, and is fai to have been re 

as a mule, or a peacock f N): Aramelech (Og in like man- 
ner, d to have been repreſented as a horſe, or a phea- 
fant, quail t:; but theſe are all Radbinical dreams, and 


8 
- 


Derecets (P), who, according to Ctefias . muſt have been 
an M Hrian deity, has been ſuppoſed to be the Fhiliſtine 
dagon, but we have denied it v, and given the rea- 
ſons for our rejection of this notion; and we have 
ventured to call her the goddeſs of Afealon 1, we confidered 
the country then ſubjection ans Dercato, as 


jon to the 


"Vid. eund. Ibid. c. 9. Vid. eund. ibid. =» Apud 
Dionox. Sic. I. 2. See Vol. II. p. 199. * Ibid. 
in the notes. 7 Ibid. p. 200, in the te xt. * Dropos. 
Sicut. I. 2. See Vol. II. p. 257. bid. p. 315, & ſeq. 


or, with Kircher (57), that he was repreſented in the form of a 
ſhop, in_xfmatbnnce of. ths We; Jnr Ws bs a IT. $6 we 
have occaſion to ſhew in the courſe of this hiftory and that 
of Babylon, He is in the Septuagint called Meſarach and dfarach, 
(WP) FF Jun (58). . 
(O) amelech and Anamelech are have been 
I ee 
(P) is by other names, as s, Atargata, Atar- 
gatis, and the like ; but we ſhall forbear ſaying any further of her 
till we come to treat of the Babylonian W. 


57) in Panthes. (58) Beyer. Additam. ubi 57 6. 9. 
(59) Selden. De Diis Syr. Syntages. ii. c. 9. See Vell. Il. 5. 99. 


Babylon, 


* enn it. a awed a.__þ7 
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Babylon, which was doubtleſs the ſame with that of A/hria, 
being derived from one origin, as the two nations were con- 
ſidered to have been by Ptolemy, who calls the kings of Ba- 
bylox, in his aſtronomical canen, Affyrians. We ſhall there- 
fore only for the preſent obſerve, that the Afyrians © and Sy- 
rians * paid particular devotion to fiſhes, in memory, as we 
are told, of the goddeſs Derceto of Aſcalon, who was wholly, 

| into a creature of that fort ©; and 


was changed into à bird of that 
have to ſay of the Afyrian religion in 
that Semiramis was ſometimes 
„, with a pigeon on her head, 
as alſo that ſhe was repreſented with- 
and in a particular poſture of pointing 
for. a reaſon already given * ; as alſo, 
deified,. and repreſented in a particu- 
it |; fo that it may hence appear, they deified all their 
kings in general, whence muſt have ſprung a very multifarious 
idolatry, which is at preſent very much in the dark to us. 
Trz1z cuſtoms, their arts, their learning, and their trade, Their cf. 
muſt certainly have differed” but little, if at all, from what roms, ares, 
will be found of the ſame concerning the Babylonians, ſo that &c. 
we ſhall ſuſpend what might be gathered in relation thereto, 
till we come to the 


Babylonian affairs, only referring the 

reader back to the language of Syria, and the alphabet of Their lan- 
yrian character, for the and character of this guage and 

people, which we have declared to have been the ſame =, alphabet. 


GW 


SECT. III. 
Of the Ass va 15 | 


Chronology, to the Fall of the 
Empire. 


FE. ſhall doubtleſs be excuſed, if we are very ample, 

and even diffuſe, in our reſearches after the A- 
| rian chronology, it being not only of the greateſt 
importancetowards fixing the chronology of antient kingdoms, 


< Driopor. Sicut. ubi ſup. d Vol. II. p. 259. 
© D1opor. Sicu r. ubi ſup. f Idem ibid. 8 Idem ibid. 
k See Vol. T0. p. 258. i Idem ibid. * Ibid, ibid I bid. 
p. 259. Ibid. p. 266. 5 TH 
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Shane 4 


corrupe 
falſe, in 


aubat re 


gard: Aſ- ing was gradual; taking rife in the more early 
ſyria, &c, nothing is more natural to aſſert, than that ſome nations be- 


in huſbandry, and providing for the neceſſities of life ; man- 
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but alſo for vindicating the authority of ſcripture, which is 


The cauſes, 
. have induced or miſled hiſtorians ſo to err, — — 
* of the antiquities of nations, were 


quite averſe to the common prophane account. 
Bur firſt we would premiſe, that the cauſes, which may 


apparently two, 
and vanity, Their ignorance muſt have princdpaliy — 


2 % ed from the loſs of records, and the neglect of the earlicft 


monſtrouſl 


le, of the more antient nations, to keep any fort of 
regiſter of what concerned them. The world was 


by ſucceſſion, and the progreſs of wealth, power, and learn- 
parts, ſo that 


gan to keep records before others were in being. 

SOME nations there were who never kept any records at 
all, as may have been the cafe of the Seythians, and as 4 
pears by their conteſt with the Egyptians for antiquity ; 
and thoſe who did, could not poffibly do it at once, or from 
the beginning, for want of letters and other material con- 
veniencies; and beſides, ſuppoſing them to have been ever ſo 


early in a condition to regiſter their affairs, they could for 
a long time have had nothing worth the preſerving, and much 
leſs the reading. The firſt ages muſt have 1 


kind increaſing into multitudes, and nations growing populous, 
conteſts, it is likely, aroſe between them about and 


dominion, and theſe broils may for ages have diverted. their 


thoughts from any thing elſe. In ſhort, we muſt ſuppaſe the 
world to have been in a calm of peace, and ſome nations 
to have made great progreſs in learning, before we can, with 


any reaſon, ſuppoſe any hiſtorical monuments, truly ſuch, 


to have been taken in hand; and ere this, the tradi ions coh- 
cerning the origin of the world, and the riſe of themſelves, 
may have been quite perverted, or totally loſt. 

BuT ſuppoſing there may have been other nations be- 
fides the Fews, who had preſerved their primitive traditions 
entire, they may have periſhed by various means. Theſe 
nations may have, as it were, become extinct, or their re- 
cords may have been deſtroyed by the malice, or, what is 
the ſame, the zeal of parties, whether religious or civil. Kings 
have been known to deface the memory of their predeceſ- 


ſors, that they might, .without a rival, admired by poſ- 
terity, of a humour with that Chineſe emperor who reigned 


* Jver. |. 2. c. i. 


about 


— 


3 nn n aa * » 
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e or, perhaps, to eftabliſh 
i e que £affl » Who may alſo have had an ambition 
of the Babylewifs kings ; but, by the 

TD OO i onk as we 
muſt have occaſion to obſerve, more than once, hereafter. 
SUCH may have been the interruptions of the regular de- 
ſcent of hiſtory to us; though wars, whether foreign or 
domeſtic, muſt have been more particularly fatal to the ar- 
chives of all nations in It has been, almoſt ever, 
the policy of conquerors to deſtroy them, to obliterate the 
remembrance of what the vanquiſhed may formerly have been, 
as alſo to remove all monuments, which, by the fight of them, 
might excite to rebellion and revolt. Conquerors alſo there 
have been, who have been moved merely by ignorance or ſu- 
perſtition to do the ſame ; as may be obſerved of the Moham- 
medans, where ever their arms have prevailed. And though 
it may be ſaid, that the Romans were, in this reſpect, fa- 
vourable to the Greets, we do not underſtand, that theſe laſt 
2 and above indulgent to thoſe they conquered, the 
gyptians excepted, whom they may have ſpared for the ſame 
—— Romans ſpared them ; becauſe they beheld them 
n 
I ,x then we call to mind the many revolutions which every 
nation has in its turn undergone, we need not wonder, why 
the antiquities of the ſeveral parts of the world are fo utter- 
ly unknown, or, what is next of kin to it, ſo deeply in- 
volved in the miſt of fable. 

Tun Babylonians, or Chaldees, are allowed once to 2 


had a _—_ of genuine hiſtory from the ori 
ys 69% oy on fragments of it, we unde by 
| been to what we read in the moſaical 


which perhaps may have been taken from the Chal- 
deans, from whom the Fews were deſcended. But this Ba- 
bylonian account has been long fince deſtroyed, and abſurd 
tradition and ridiculous tales have taken its place ; which is 
the more to be regretted, as we are aſſured by Foſephus l, 
it was a moſt valuable remain. 

For us to have received any tolerable account of the ori- 
gin and remote hiſtory of nations, they ſhould, from the be- 
ginning, have communicated their records with each other; 
and the hiſtorians of every country ſhould have been as ſedu- 
lous in collecting and digeſting the affairs of the neighbouring 
kingdom, and ſtates, and actions they knew, as of their own: 


+ Maxi Hiſt. Sinic. 1. 6. p. 239. Cour. Tab. Chron. 
Sinic p. 17. e Sr nos L. p. 207, 1 Coatr. Ar ton. 


and 
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and in this caſe, nothing but an univerſal ruin could have 
made the deſolation, their ſucceeding ions have beheld 
as well as we. But the nature of things would never allow 
of this, as may be obſerved by thoſe who are converſant in 
very antient tranſactions; and particularly that ridiculous va- 
nity, which may bg ſaid to have begun with the world, and 
will, it is likely, end with it, has at all times rendered it im- 


A country no ſooner began to flouriſh and refine, than va- 
nity, that darling folly of men and nations, took birth, and 
increaſed with its ſplendor and proſperity z and preſently it 
could admit of no competitor, but muſt look on all its neigh- 
bours round with contempt ; and this doctrine infuſed into 
the natives, a national pride is contracted, than which no- 
thing is ſo unpardonable, nothing more repugnant tb reafon 
and good ſenſe, and nothing, in the main, fo deſtruſtive to 
the peace and happineſs of mankind. And this vanity, ad- 
ded to the complete ignorance of what has paſt aforetime in 
the hiſtorians, for the moſt part, of antiquity, has been pro- 
ductive of the monſtrous births which are a reproach to the 
ſcience. | | : 

We might point at many glating inſtances of the ill ef- 
fects of what we are here complaining of; but ſhall on this 
head juſt touch upon the Greeks, to whom we are chiefly in- 
debted for the antient prophane hiſtory, confining ourſelves 
to what at preſent is before us, till we ſhall have occaſion to 
reſume them hereafter. They, we may aver of them, were 
more infected with this folly of vanity, or, at leaſt, as much 
as any nation, that has ever ſubſiſted under the fun. It is 
plain they deſpiſed the hiſtory of all other nations beſides 
their own, never concerning themſelves therewith any far- 
ther than it interfered with themſelves, and even then they 
mtroduced it rather to adorn their own character, than to 
preſerve any thing to us by way of information. 

AND this in nothing appears more plainly, than in 
their lighting, and even deſtroying the Perſian records, 
when they became maſters of that empire. No one of their 
hiſtorians, that we are aware of, ever conſulting them to 
complete a ſeries of the Perſian affairs: nor was there a na- 
tion they were ſolieitous about but the Zgyptians, who af- 
fected a deep ſilence, and cared not to tell them any thing 
very much to the purpoſe. Some of the Greeks indeed, whoſe 
good ſenſe got the better of their national pride and prejudi- 
ces, as Eratoſthenes, Hecatæus the Abderite, and Menander 
the Epbeſian, may be quoted as exceptions to what ye have 
been faying, as well as or 4 

2 netho, 


our days, nor ſo much as one 
large extracts from them, if we ex- 

iftian Africanus, Eu- 
if hay may be lowed to have been of 
nation has ever been more egregiouſly faulty, in 


with fiction ; and yet they ſeem to have thought 
meddle le with hiftory, though their own, but 


5 
2. 
F 


F 
"of 


themſelves ; as — 4 be ſeen by Diadorus Siculut, who, in 
writing of Egyptians and Chaldeans, never mentions a 
word of B * erring his on crude indi- 
geſtions to a ing in them. And ſo with regard to - 


reſorting to ſuch as might truly inform him, 
| have ſometimes been, for ought we 


Ea 
Tri 


know, he runs riot Ctefias, à moſt fabulous writer, as 
will be atnply demonſtrated in the courſe of this ſection: But 
being a Greet, he preferred by the vain partiality of his 


was 

and his hiſtory has had the good 4 
Jon to us, while others have ſuffered the fate which 
Ctefias and Biadbrus had deſerved; the fate which Tragus has 
— 22 "who, by his epitomiſer, is not much to be la- 


- THESE writers wens ite abt of cur men who, for 
what concerns the Mobammiedan hiſtory, conſult the Byzan- 
tine hiſtorians ; or, by liſtening to the lame relations of igno- 
rant travellers, give into endleſs errors they might have avoid- 
od, by Jaoking fv the tranſlations and extracts the learned 
would furniſh them, if they wud be at — ad 
ring after them. 

AND now, to return more imm y to our point, there 
have been great and pewerful nations, who have for many 
ages paſt been no more; of this number are the AHrians, 
Babylonians, and L Their records and their hiſtorians 
have long fince been annibilated, The Greeks, by a vain neg- 
ligence and infolent contempt of them, knew little or no- 
thing concerning them; and no other nation, the Fetus ex- 
cepted, can tell us any thing about them. Hence, and for 
reaſons to be hereaſtet ſubjoined, we make no account of the 
common hiſtories of theſe nations, and particularly of the 
We are now to enter upon an obſcure taſk, which 
A teat waa who have un - 

Vor. IV. 8 8 warily 
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warily been driven to endleſs ſhifts, to make out what 


This Belochus, who finiſhes this 


thors (62) Belles the Dercetad, and in him, ſay they; the race of 
Smirantis became extin& ; when Beletaras, 'Beletores, or Bellepares, 
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adhere to. But as our deſign is to ſhew they have been 
miſled, ſome few excepted, as Marſham, Newton, Cellarius, 
Montfaucen, Du Pin, and ſome others, we ſhall take lle 


or no notice of them. 


A TABLE of the Succeſſions of the A8vvRI1AN Kings 
ad — and'S Syncellus. f 


a 
by 
: 
J 
10 5 


sss 8888888888888 


11 Mamitus - & 


Or Bolechus ; he had daughter called ea, | 
EG. who with Nw cn bk | 


N) Bion and Alexander Palybiftor (61) divide this ſeries of kings 
into two dynaſties, which we have by this chaſm. 
, is called by the ſame au- 


the king's gardener, VE ˙ r 


\ (60) Eaſeb. Punph. G 6. poſer . 6% 4d 
8 


7 . * 65. (62). 2d. 


25 Soſarmus - 
26 Mithreus 


= 
2 
* 


5 


ling to Ex/cbins (64), under this king Troy was taken. 
rr 
ing it was in the of the world, 4124. 


15 


V wy note above, ſeems ith 
4 CO in to agree wi 
Hria when g3 


this king 


He 
the 


1 


: 


tells us the 

in his time 

ftory is borro 

with Fynceilus, 

father of Memnon 

ſent 10,000 Ethi 

tant from each othec, together with 200 

and aſſiſtance 
cording to this ſame time 

in higheſt favour with the king ; and his fon who com- 


in the flower of his days, 
t | Suſe, which retained the 
name of Mamma to the times of the Perfians, and had paved a 


(63) Diodor. Sicul. J. 2. (64) Ubi ſupr. p. go. (65) Chrono- 

graph. . 161. (66) Bid. p. 155. (67) Diodor. Sicul. B.- 

— . Hf. þ. 2. . 77. * Vid. ennd. ibid. | 
2 - 
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_ 


33 Opbratens.. - - - 
34 — — - 


35 Oer 
36 Tan Go ve ly = 


the G 133 


3 dy 888888 


| Total | 1240 


A TABLE of the Succefſions of the A 5 
according to t of ee — a hey fend 


this Hiftory... 
According” to epo. | Accordidg to this Hiſtory. 
I Pal Mer 1 Pal bs 
2 11gtath-p1 2 Tiglathpileſer 
3 Shalmaneſer 3 — 
4 Sennacherib 4 Sennacherib 
5 Aſjar-baddon 5 Aſarbaddon 
1 6 Saoſduc heus 


* oy * 
92 * 


6 * # 


7 Nabuchadoneſor,or Chyniladen 
8 Sarac, or Sardanapalus. 


IT is ſurpriſing, how many ſagacious and inquiſitive men, 
hiſtorians and chronol rs, both in antient and modern 
times, have blindly given into the errors, and 
gery of the firſt table. To reconcile it with ſcripture, to 
which it is quite repugnant, have raiſed ſuch hypo- 
potheſes, as Nee contre i al hiſtory ſacred and pro- 
phane, though at the ſame: time 
detect the whole impoſture, ſo groſs and palpable it 
to be. The two lifts which form 


rived, notwithſtanding the variations in them, from 


and pretended Memnon was their countryman, 
His palace, which in our author's days they continued to 
nonia, More is faid in contradiction to Ceefias's ory, by 


perhaps have anticipated too much this head, and therefore 
drop the ſubject for the preſent. * 


Q 
* 


2945 


Tagge dg eres 
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Ar. 8. Ne Hitory of the Aﬀyrians: 
Ctefias, who concluded his hiſtory of the A/ſrians 
with * of kings from Ns to . 2 ok 1 
copied him, was ms © ; who, as 
had taught his: inus, while Syn- 
„on the other hand, bs ith Pater, anthers Form 
a reign of 55 years, though Caftor*, whom in this he fol- 
lows, declares the length of Belzs's reign to be uncertain. 

* 


But this is not the only difference between them; Syncellus 
has in his lift four kings which are wanting in that of Euſe- 
bin, and which are no where elſe to be met with; which 
a to we ſhall forbear to 
as 


Syncellus exceeds every body i in the number of years he al- 
lows for the duration of the Aſſyrian monarchy, for while 
St Auguſtin * allows it but 1305, Caffor 1280, Euſebius 
1240, 8 1070, Syncellus gives it 1460, therein greatly 
his original author C?eftas, and his two copyiſts, 
Diodorus and Trogus, who mention but about 1300. 

Sincs therefore theſe computations are primarily bor- 
rowed from Ctefias, and lengthened and ſhortened apparently 
to the fancy of the ſeveral writers his ſucceſſors, it will be 
ares fanggare fondo ae into what foundation he 

, whether his ſuperſtructure be raiſed upon truth 
or fallhood.” Ariftotle, who was almoſt his cotemporary, 
declares him a writer unworthy of credit, and whoever pe- 
ruſes his Indica muſt immediately conclude him to have 
been a man of no ſort of fincerity ; nor is Ariſtotle the only 
one of the antients that has declared againſt him, nor are his 


r Pryor. Biblioth. p. 134. Tmemat 72. Vid. etiam Dios. 
CVid. Maxsnam, Can, Chron. ſecul. 17. De 
© Apud STNCELL. p. 206. De Civit. Dei. 


W) Though it may be in vain to inquire after this ſeeming in- 


terpolation of no leſs than four in Syzcellus, we may offer it as 
of the whole ſeries. It was 


upon 

a fable, thoſe who treated of it uſed it as 
they ſaw good; or elſe, we cannot ſee 
tranſcribers ſhould not agree together in eſſentials, which we find 


; — 
** Indica 


1 
4 


15 


72 
Tp 


5 


are equally. rellous, and equally i 
Ninus at the head of millions of men, 
earth muſt have been but thinly, i 
muſt have been a good deal in a ftate 

of Semirams 


barefaced romance ? In a word, his Afyrian hiſtory, as it 
ſtands in the next ſection, is moſt evidently calculated to aſto- 
niſh and amaze, and to ftrain credulity "all poffible 
WuAr particularly argues his liſt of the Arian ki 
the groſſeſt forgery, . is, that it is a medley- of Greet, Per- 
fan, Egyptian, and other names. Spbærus, Lamprides, La- 
ofthenes, Dercylus, are Greek names, and 
Amyntas is the name of a king of Macedon ; 
of a king of Sparta. Pyritiades is regularly, as ſhould feem, 
formed from Pyritis, a medicinal herb, with which" Creſas, 
1 as a phyſician, muſt have been well inted. © Fer ves, 
g Armamithres, Mithræus, are Per 5, 


| an names. Sofarmu 
according to himſelf, is the name of a king of the Medes, 
: which how it ſhould have come to paſs, may not be ſo very 


Dy Pix's Hiſtor. Biblioth, des Hiſtor. p. ofa... - 
0 ä | 


the 


appearance ir names 
from their own gods, or from the of other nations in 
repute among them. "Theſe gods to have been Bel, 
or Pu, Chaddon, Haddon, Addon, or Adonis, Melech, or 
olach, Aſur, or Aur, Nebo, Nergal, Merodach ; as for 
inſtance in the following, beſides the names above, Adra- 
melech, Sbar-aſſur, Nabmaſſar, or Nebo-a » Bel- 
adon, laden, or Chen-el-adon, Nebo-pul-a 
chadnezzar, N. 


all that are mentioned in the 
of ſcripture, five of them belonging to ſo many kings, 
and two to the two ſons of Sennacherib, there appears ſuch 


« Vid. Sz.vzn, de Diis Syr. 


likelihood, 
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ever he happens to . 
r 
of us have been abſurdly 

be excuſed, - but in thoſe who 


argument againſt him; except it be anf that 
| very early days, ſo nearly bordering on the times 
| luge, ſuch length is not to be wondered at. But 


\ * 


be no anſwer at all, eſpecially for at leaft three fourths of 
them, who muſt have lived when the life of man was reduced 
to its preſent ſtandard. And this remote antiquity 4s what 


25 he 


muſt alſo be urged againſt Cigar, and particularly, 


nan monarchs, 
P ay 
ates *, no 4, 
2 0 had no Afyriga 


— 


—_ - p 274. & Vol 
Es. Antig. Judai.1. ix. e. 44 
| | T \ 2 v8 | * — . 
Syria = 
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Rimmen, Adad, and other deities of mortal ori- 
JH EIS 
' it to 
IC cn es the bs ar? 
as the cuſtom was , and»accordingly; in he temple of 


222 
miramis and sf, 1 Theſe; us 


have been unknown Te ee of . 

2ꝙ2ꝙ 11 
they were both ef them later than the 
— —C 2 
lifline, to have — in fubjeRien: 5 the 
r —— Bi Grew the on to the 
—— — and, -as ſhould ſeem, in the reign of Nimm; U. 
ſubjugat ion 


have been, but after 


of the —— ine, together with the - neighbouring 
counties, lune — — leave any one to 
judge; 


no materials towards even 
RED kin, may eel dlorad bythe 
t 1 ines, in former part 
255 
̃ it is. 
banks of the-Tigris ; and as mis ſeems very-natutal, and 
Jr Sor ne rejecting Ctefias, ho, Reich = 
* — — 


of the Aſyrian empire in- the beſt manner we are | 


monarchy 
by Pal, o for ner gef of has by 6—— 
45. N 
< Ibid. p. 2 255 * Ibid. p. 2 290. ' + Soo babar,” 
(See Vol. II. pigs, & ſeg Crum. aped;Diobot.. 
I. 2. p. 65. 725 Vol. II. — nt. (8). i 
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cannot be dated much 
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F Menobem ; and this is not on- 
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bylen, ſo famous. fince, was not at that time in being; 
though the province itſelf was ſtored with cities, whoſe inha- 
unknown in the arts of defence (B), fell an eaſy prey 
| * 4 * * | to 
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ing ; and the, 
to his Nef, 


neighbours, is what we can no more 
Srabies: Thould have been particularly 
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it is very range, the Babylonies 

lent a him. And 
here we would obſerve, 

what is obſerved i 
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repreſents this country to have been the firſt after the flood 

ny bu 4 cities, and the like, were erected, 
Babel (83) ; and the people to have 
Abraham, 


2158 


this agrees with the ſeri 
foto carls diſtant from it; 


(32) Ctef, apud Diodor. Sicul. «bi ſupr. (83) See Fel. J. 5p. 315, 
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to the turbulent and aſpiring Ninas, who impoſed on them an 
annual tribute; and carried their king and all his chil- 
dren, whom he afterwards put C). -He then fell up- 
on Armenia with a mighty hand, bore down cities and 

fore him, and injected ſuch a terror into of 
people there, that their king 
with rich gifts, and made ſubmiſſion to him; which had thi 
effect, that Ninus courteoully ft him in poſſeſtion of bis king- 
dom of Armenia ; but upoꝶ this condition, that he 
to him as a yallal, and ſervt him in bis wars, wheney 
ſhould require it (D). Encouraged thus to | 


hy , 


dity of this poſition ; but tha the Babylonian: ; hanld have. been 
more ignorant en 


| tl round about ; it muſt have 
been, becauſe they had never known what war was. In this caſe, 
it muſt be 


- 
* * 


272 
(D) This king of A, 


tance; but, finding himſelf anequa to his ad ſubmits to” 
be his vaſſal, and, in conſideration of this, 228 "This 


looks as if he not only refiſted at firſt, but_ made terms for him- 


ſelf afterwards ; or we cannot poffibl perceive, why he 
be ſuffered to live any more than War ny and 

offenſive king of Bahn; whole caſe, if true, muſt have fe. 
dounded much to the diſhonour of this new conqueror 3 and © 
not, muſt reflect highly on the judgment of the relater, who cou... 
make his hero ſo crue! and undiffinguiſhing a man; ſo that he.” 
Ninus does not make the figure of even a common hero in a ro- 
mance, who is commonly propoſed for a pattern of true juſtice and 


us proweſs. 
E) If there be any coherence in the narration thas far, it is 
in the gradation of reſiſtance in theſe nations that were firſt 


nothing would ſerve him, but he muſt make 
all Aa, between the Tanais and the Nile; 
with the more ſafety, enter upon this 

intimate friend of his in the govern- 
provinces of Aa, which, in ſeventeen years 
reduced, all but Ba&#ria and India. The number 
the nations he ſubjugated, it ſeems, are no where enume- 
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W 87) obſerved, that Syria and ? 
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thor 
but 


quite uncertain. 
This again is almoſt the very ſtory of S/oftris, who /ettled 
certain portions, by lot, of the moſt fertile land in Egypt, on bis 
r 5 


(87) Ser before, p. 122. (88) Bid. & p. 123, 22e (B). (89) See 
Vel. II. p. 26. 2 Did. (91) See Vol. I. p. 279, net. (B). 


(92) Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. Hifor. /. 2. (93) See V I. 23. 
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(N) As much as this city was in Syria, it was a city 
per Paleſtine, and belonging to the Philiftines (94) ; fo that by this 
account, as we have obleryed elſewhere (95), Semir amis was a Phi- 
Eftine by birth, — 27 2 
to the king of Mria, either as his ſubject or his vaſſal, till after 
2 ſucceſſors of Fal, many ages 

t 
(O0) Hence ſhe is ſappoſed to have been the ſame with the Phj- 


liftine Dagen, who is commonly ſuppoſed to have been pictured in 


ſome ſuch manner ; but this we endeavoured to conſute (96). 
Befides, 15.9 god of 4ſcalor, but of 

or Azotus ' (97) 4 6 

ceto of A 


(94) See Pol. I. p. 193. (95) See "> 146. (96) Ke 
Fel. I. p. 199. . (97) Ibid. ibid. , (g8) Mid. p. 259- 
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_— rims 7 eee 
in e Septuagint, % 7 TY ! aac, . 

face of the ford ;, whi eee 


in Oxford (10), was thus taken, the face of 
That the dove was a peculiar diſtinction 


yriam dove was hieroglyphical only 
(13), and expreſſive of the laicivious nature of this queen; and 
this may appear by the nameleſs figure of her, in the temple of the 


4 Hierapolis, with a dove on its head (14): 


| . þ. 194. (1) Philo , Euſeb. Præpar. Evangeiic. 
1.8.5. 398. . 85 Biblioth. EA. 8. (3) Drege. in Poſthu. 
— (4) Joſeph. Scalig. iz Nor. ad Fragm. p. 43. (5) Vid. 
wh; ſup. (6) Vid eund. ibidem. (7) Ibid. 1 bid. 
) 8) 1bid. (9) Jerem. xxv. wer. 38. (10) Vid. 
Gregor, ab ſup. (11) Ch. xi. 11. (12) VJ Gregor. abi ſup. 
(13) Pier. apud n. (14) Seq Fol, I. p. 258. p 
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e wil oor 4 


the ſame tim 

goverrior of 

ramis at Simma's houſe; 
obtairiing her to himſelf; 
married her, arid had two ſons b 
(S)- In ſhort, ſhe governed her hu ho 
but by her advice, and with her participation, 


low, we muſt leave her for a while, 


ty 
in all his dominions, and refolvi 
as he either did; or thought he 


Ninus's together 1,700,060 foot, above 210,060 horſe, arid ho leſs 

extraordi- than 10,600 ſcythed chariots. Our author tells us, theſe 

nary prepa- numbers may ſeem incredible, but that we ſhall think them 

rations for nothing, if we do but conſider a little the vaſt extent of ; 
the conqueſt , 

hi to them, 

 emir ami J. This 

— 2 body who is, have 


laid the foundations, either 


of Babylon. | | 

(N) This was particularly the practice at u ut ga- 
thered from what we have cited, a note or t i though i 
is certain to have been a cuſtom, more or leſs, with all the : 
within the limits of the Mrias empire. * 
S8) Theſe are Greet names, void of all affinity with any names, 


either Arian, or Babylonian. Hydaſpes was, act to the 
LXX, the name of a river, not far from the Tigris and | 
(16). 


(15) Vi Gregor. Pofth. g. 233. (16) Fid. Ortel. Thee. 
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if we, at the ſame time, call to mind the 
againſt the Scythians, and the num- 


Cuay; 8. 


and 
doo, ooo men Darius led 
berleſs army that followed Terres into Greece ; things of late 


ORIG TI Wi e ee in a manner, 


is country, and 
fered Niuus to enter with a part of his , 
ceiving their numbers to ſwell conſiderably, he fell on them 
in the plain, routed them, forced the Aſyrians into the 
mountains, and killed 100,000 of them. Thus was Ninus 
repulſed by the Ba#rians”; but he had his turn of conqueſt, 
overpowered the Bactrian with numbers, and broke and dif- 
perſed his army, which ran to the cities to defend them againſt 
the invader. Niuus with eaſe enough reduced all the cities 
and ſtrong holds, but the & city and fortreſs of Bara itſelf, 
which had like to have +; and held him 
out a long and tedious 
Donis this ſiege, . fond huſband, then at- Semiramis 
II 9. taken with an impatient defire n 
| 4 
f Ibid. © Ibid. n Ibid. fore Bac - 


tra. 
ob This, / according; to our author, mn bos bens che feb 
F. and yet, by this ſtory, 
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his wife, and ſending for her, ſhe, as deſirous to diſplay the 


. 


ſuperiority of her underſtanding and other excellencies, as 
her huſband was of her company, fet out for the camp, in a 
habit ſo prudently contrived, as at once to preſerve her beau- 
ty and conceal her ſex, and at the ſame time to be fit for agi- 
lity and action; a mode of dreſs which ſo took with the fan- 
cy, that the Medes are ſaid to have aſſumed it when they came 
to empire, and the Perſians alſo +. | 
SHE no ſooner arrived before Batre, than ſhe made re- 
marks on their manner of conducting the fiege, and particu- 


(O Whoever reflects on the hiſtory of this woman hitherto, muſt 
at once conclude the writer of it to have been no better than a fa- 
buliſt, and an aukward one too. Her extraordinary birth, her mi- 


ry 

of Se/oftris, his daughter Arbyrte is the adviſer of his conqueſts, and 
aſſures him ſucceſs would attend him in his wars (17), and has, as 
it were, the honour of all hisconqueſts. So is it now with Semiramis ; 
ſhe here, by her ſagacity ' and intrepidity, performs what without 
her perhaps had never been he to paſs, Where is the diffe- 
rence between Athyrie and Semirami/? The one adviſes, the other 
executes. They look very much like the ſame in different 
employments ; nor muſt we wonder, that Tue talks,” after this, 
of an Arias Sefoftris (18), or if any other ſhould write of an 
E now add, that the Basra king, who 


gyptian Ninus. We 
is here called © vyartes, is by others {19)'called Zero z concern- 
mg whom, or the name at leaſt, we ſhall have ſo much to fay in 


a more proper place, that we ſhould not here anticipate any thing 


3 IL. 7 22. (18) Serbyore, Ease e (19 
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raiſed over him a mount of earth of wonderful dimenſion, 
no leſs than nine ſtades in height, and ten in breadth (X), 
conſpicuous, and very fo, over all the plain, 
where the city of Nzneveh ſtood, which it long ſurvived, 
remaining a ſtupendous monument, many ages after the ſub- 
verſion of the empire *. ; | | . 
Semiramis, as may be gathered from what has been ſaid be- 
aſpiring mind and immenſe ambiti- 
on, and now t of nothing leſs than eclipſing her huſ- 
band's glory (Y), to which end. ſhe determined to erect a 


= Apud cund. ibid. 928 


that ſhe aſſumed it to preſerve her beauty, and to qualify her for 
action, which requires a ſuccinct dreſs, rather than that which may 
be ſeen to have been the mode of theſe parts afterwards in Balylos 
and Per/epolis ; for the former of which, we, for the preſent, refer 
the reader to Herodotus (27) ; for the latter, to the ſculptures of 
the ruins of Perſepolis (28 ). 

The ſtory of her pretending to paſs with the people for her ſon 
Ninyas, is exploded by Sir Waker Raleigh * ; ſince, according to 
this hiſtorian, Nimas muſt have been but a child when his father 
Niaus died, and nothing near to the ſtature of his mother; who, 
being ſuppoſed to have been a comely perſonage, could never b 
any arts of concealment have paſſed for a child. | 

(X) Or a mile and a quarter, allowing eight ſtades or l 
the mile ; and by this ſame rule * mak here Beko mile and 
quarter in height. This ſeems ſo incredible to Monſ. Rollin in 
2 who has unaccountably adopted the abſurdities of the 

veral prophane authors in his hiſtory, and rejected moſt of, if 
not all, the improvements that have been made in hiſtory and geo- 

phy, by the affiduous reſearches of later days, that he is wil- 
lag to think the ſtade made but little more than the ſixteenth of our 
mile, and that fifteen of them might be reckoned to the, mile, as 
ſome have imagined (29). This allowed, this funeral monument 
would very far exceed any thing that perhaps ever was in the world. 

(Y) Rollis ſuppoſes, ſhe wanted to cover the meanneſs of her ex- 
traction, by the greatneſs of her deeds and enterpriſes (30). Thus 
is it his tranſlator expreſſes himſelf in Exg/ib, which we are, for 
this once, obliged to uſe for want of the original French. But this 
thought ſeems to be a little too refined for the early times he ſuppo- 


ſes her to have lived in; beſides, his hiſtorian (3 1) warrants him in 


nothing of the ſort that we can perceive. This her ambition puts 
us in mind of a ſtory told of her, That ſhe was a Syrias by birth, 


(27) Lib. 1. c. 195. (28) He Chardin's and Le Bruyni's 
Travels. * Hift. of the World, c. 12.7 2. (29) Hi. of 
the Hr. vol. II. p. 8. in a note at the bottom. (30) Bid. p. g. 
(31) Hiodor. Sic. J. 2. p. 95. | | 


a ſervant- 
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city in the province of Balylen; making incredible preparati- Re/ſol ves to 
on for the work, and together two millions of men build Ba- 
to affiſt therein. This city, as ſhe contrived it, was divided bylon. 

by the Eupbrates, and ſhe ſurrounded it with a wall of 

8 (Z), of ſuch thickneſs, that fix Chariots 
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an aſcendant over the great N- 
of him to let her ſit on the throne and com- 


became of 32). This fame ſtory, with ſome variation, 
is alta rold by ochers. IF the former part of this be true, ſhe had 
F erer 
was in 


to endeavour to outdo her fond predeceſſor: 


— —— — 
E pen wal kept her ground after ſhe had deſtroy- | 
ed him; but for ſuch a prince, as Man: is on all fides allowed to have ' 
been, we cannot apprehend, it could have been in her power, eithen 
to have paciſed her new fabjefts, or to have eclipſed him. 

(Z) We ſhall have occaſion hereafter to deſcribe this city in form, 
ſo that we here confine ourſelves to what Clefias relates of it, re- 
gardleſs, whether true or falſe, which we relerve for a particular 
inquiry in the hiſtory of the Babylonian kingdom. 


(32) Plutarch. ER , þ. 75. (33) Ad Athenæ. Deipno/oph. 
d. 13. Pp. 530. 
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ſhe ordered a bridge, which was as ſubſtantially 


225 


the 
built 
any 
ſtones 
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; 


; but the breadth of it, which was ſeemingly too ſmall 
the length, which was five ſtades, amounted -to no more 
On each fide of the river ſhe raiſed a wharf, 
of the breadth of the walls, and an hundred ſtades in 
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ſo naturally coloured. This: was. 
ſtades in circumference, 300 bricks thick, 59 fathoms hi 

and thereon were raiſed towers af 70 ſame ure 
in height. Within this there was a third wall, or incloſure, 


this wall was 30 ſtades about. To this palace ſhe had. three 
gates, under which were rooms of braſs, for the celebration 
of feſtivals, which were opened by a mechanical contri- 

T #16 palace far exceeded that on the other fide of the ri- 
ver, both for dimenſion and magnificence ; for the outermoſt 
wall pf this was no more in circumference than the innermoſt 
wall of the former, and for decoration, the whole was much 
inferior to what we have deſcribed. So our author tells us, 
though with fome ſeeming inconſiſtency, when in the ſame 
breath he informs us, that, beſides brazen ſtatues of Ninus, 
Semiramis, their great officers, and Jupiter, whom the Ba- 
bylonians called Belus, there were not only whole armies 
drawn up in battalia, but likewiſe the repreſentation of va- 


* Apud eund. ibid. 
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_ (A) We have, as well as we have been able, determined the 
height of this tower, which was raiſed long after theſe pretended 


and muſt refer the reader back to what 


we have formerly ſaid about it (34). 
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ſoot high, five foot broad, and five deep. This ſhe removed 
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cularly that dedicated to Jupiter weighed 1200 talents of 
Babylen, the other two 6co * (B). | | 

ALL this is attributed to Semiramis, and much more there 
is to come. Babylon was not the only city ſhe raiſed, ſhe 
built ſeveral others on the banks of the Tigris and Eupbrates, 
for the ſake of commerce and communication with the remote 
parts of her empire, and to exalt the majeſty of the great 
capital ; which ſhe farther diſtinguiſhed by a moſt extraordi- 
nary obeliſk, hewn out of the mountains 'of Armenia, 125 


from its native place, by multitudes of oxen and aſſes, and 
thence ſhipping it on the river, conveyed it to Babylon, and 
erected it in a remarkable part of the neighbourhood 'of this 
city; and it is by our author reckoned as one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world. 4 


Wars upon WHEN Semiramis had done all this, ſhe puts herſelf at the 
the Medes. head of a vaſt army, and marches 2 into Media, and 


there incamps near a mountain called Bagiffan, where ſhe 
made a pleaſant garden, of 12 ſtades in circumference: It 
was in an open champain country, and plentifully ſupplied 
wath water from a neighbouring ſpring. is mountain was 
dedicated to Fupiter, or Belus, and towards this ſame gar- 
den, its c precipice was 17 ſtades from top to bottom, 
which ſhe is faid to have aſcended from the plain to the top 
of it, on the packs and carried by the beaſts of burthen 
thar followed her. At the bottom of this rock ſhe: cauſed a 
ſtatue of herſelf to be hewn out, and attended by 100 of her 
choiceſt guards . 

From hence ſhe marched till ſhe came to Chaon, a ci 
of the Medes, and there encamping on an eminence, ſhe t 
notice of a very lofty rock, on the top of which alſo ſhe 
formed a very fine garden, and erected ſtately edifices, 
whence ſhe might command a view of the beauties of -the 
ſpot, the wide extenſion of the place, and the whole camp of 
her army. Here ſhe is ſaid to have waſted much of her time, 
and to have given herſelf up to wanton dalliances and proftitu- 


tion (C); for, jealous of her power and high command, ſhe 
r Apud eund. ibid. © Ibid. t Ibid. 
| ti takes notice of Semirames's bowl, „which 


(C) Authors are divided in their opinions of her chaſtity, as 
be remarked hereafter. 8 rag 


(35) Hiſt. Nat. I. 34. & 3. P. 584. Edit. Fro. 
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0 Th of pies wk the ſtory, five notes above, of her 
circum her husband Niaus, and putting him crnely and un- 
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E) Plutarch, as we ſhall obſerve a little farther, compares her 
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res, king of ſhe” in che rd, rehdezvoule her army in the” Kingdom of 
India, re- Nabrria, to the amount of three minen of Wot, 100, bo 
le horſe, 100,000 chatiots, and 100,000 men on camels, who 
i wielded fwords four cubits jong. Her tranſports were 2000 
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her by. her carriage and attions*<* 


Wu {be came. to-the banks of the Zudus, ſhe diſcovered 
the enrapy's flext drawn up aginſt her; whereupon ſhe pre- 
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the 
braveſt of her people, and gave battle," | | 
fgbt was obftinate, but Semiramis, hi the emf Einie" off vie- 
torious, ſunk 1500 of the in barks, ani took” a multi- 
tude of priſoners. ' Elated with this, "ſhe felf en dhe cities and 
iſlands of the river, and made 10, 500 captives 


js I uſed, bt 


the, igno- 


nock-clephantsin the<front, 
| to deteive and intimidate the enemy; and it Terms, 


mis's people, deſerting over to the ufa, rt fear of puniſh- 
for negſeRX df duty, revealed to them the 


on the other army, continuing with her falſe elephants in her front, which 


fide of the came up with the Indian borſe and Gaza, "af dad been 
Indus. diſpoſed at ſome diſtance, belace the grofs of the foot and che 
elephants. They charge, and an ynexpected frighit ſeizes the 
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Indian horſe, who at a diſtance, accuſtomed 
„advanced with” great:fugy ; but within 
theſe ox hides, it was new. and offenſive to them, 
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broke into the wildeſt diſorder, throwing their 
ning away with them into the midſt of the Aſhrians. 
remis, perceiving the adv , with 4 choice 
attacker thedifordered Indians, wn 
and drove them back ag:in to thegroſsga arn 
brobates, in ſome degree of conſter at this 
teat, charges with his foot, ſuſtained by his 
ſelf mounted on a ſtately one in his right wing, 
to Semiramis then in her left. The ſhock was vi 
a ſudden effect, and great was the ſlaughter cauſed particular- 
ly by the elephants. Semiramis's mock-elephants now proved 
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which they called bh S. Len Gad. In ſhort, heis-faid to: 
r 
phet, or Fasern, and to have been conſecrated into the 
(59) How diflerens istbis chaydiir hugy thee hag 
in moſt other authors? No extreme: can -be at 
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ſerved in the note; 2 


of Belochus, and that he 


dering with Sir Walter Raleigh (61), how the ſhould 
to Jacep the reigns in her own hands, ,in prejudice - 
was her lawful vereign. He _ 2 J 
by ſuppoſing he had regard to , 
— much trouble his mother caſed E 
was not ſo poor a wretch as. this e to, will, among other 
things, be obſerved in the next note. ba 


(x9) Idew ibid. wid. dies Joan. Matel, v we. R 
9 45 See before . 138. (61) Hiſt of the. World, r 12. 52 
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ſca{ce time to be at all known to their ſoldiers, could have it 
the leſs in their power to aſpire at any thing to his prejudice (L). 
All this he concerted to ſecure from inſults and rebelli- 
ons, while he wallowed in laſeiviouſneſs within the walls of his 
palace : in which he was an unworthy example to his ſucceſſors 
after him; bemſelf from the eyes of men, as ſome- 
thing more than mortal k. 


great empire of | Afyria ; ſo that they, it ' ſeems, have 


ee ibid. 
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King; to have 
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and to have had communication with them 


yet we fee him here conſulting 
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by our author it appears, 
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very long intervat of 1200 years at leaſt 
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' Raleigh ſhould ever take it into his head, that 


this Ninyas, r might be the petty king 
of Shinaar, Amraphel in Genefis (63), or that he ſhould, if he re- 
poſed any confilence at al in profane writers, imagine the mo- 
narchy had, even in Abraham's time, even in — re- 
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UnDpxR this wretch, as-reprefented (O), it was, that the His reign. 
Afyrian monarchy came to ruin. He ugg > | 


Anchiale in one day (71) ; 
iption on his tomb, ZAPAA- 


» for the 
* 13 2 


, when he writes, Let as eat and drink ; for to-morrow we 
However, there ſeems to be ſuch incoherence between the 


former part of this laſt inſcription and the latter, that we know 
not what to think of it ; there is no manner of relation between 


(67) In Excerpt. <5 
(69). Juſtin. I. 1. 4,4 


. 180 


 Arbaces hearkened to. his friend, and promiſed him the chief 


foretold of him, he cultivates particular intimacies wi 


The Hiſtory. of the Aſfyrianßs. Book 1. 
about him, and, as ſhould ſeem, to Ar- 


becr the Moto and Balg i ib Babylonian. Baſe 3 


but a famous prieſt and a great aſtrologer, 


FEISS Tis whe Gi cn tim, as is ſaid, to aſ- 
' ſure Arbaces a man of valour and prudence, That be bond 


dethrone Sardanapalus, — — of all his dominions. 


place over Babylon, if thi 


ſhould to anſwer his 
prediction; and fully 


that he be 


other governors of the provinces then at Ningveb, and 
to affect popularity; and therein ſucceeds, his wiſh. 


. Medes and Babylonians, aſſiſted by the Arabians, came not 
with deſign to guard Sardanapalus 3 their intent was to ſub- 
vert the empire. Their number 2 mounted to 


* Apud end. ibid. 


the «Bon recorded and the refleQion n Is the 68d 3 in- 
deed, there is a becoming gravity throughout, and a perſuafive to 
virtue and humility, by repreſenting, that even the mighty king, 
who could build two cities in a day, was equally mortal with the 
reſt of his kind ; but the latter is n 


tion, ther eee e een inted. Cal- 
liſthenes ( 74) writes, there were two Sar s, the one a bold, 


the other an effeminate man. Others do the ſame, as we ſhall have 
occation to obſerve hereafter. Szidas (75, ), who A 4 ha 
ſcription according to the laſt of the two copies above, thinks it 


may belong to the . 
ir LaRue 2 little farther, 25 
(74) 4pud Suid. ad vocem Leden. 659 Thid. 
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400, ooo men, and being all combined together, in one camp, 

a council of war was called, to deliberate upon what was 

| beſt to be done. Sardaxapalus, appriſed of this revolt, re- Sardana- 

ſolved to ſtifle it in its infancy, and leads out the troops of Palus cakes 
inces againſt the confederated rebels, and coming c. feld a- 

routed them, and with 7 


ued them to certain mountains about 70 . 


ſtades from the city of Nimeveb. The rebels, however, drew 
n juſt before the action 
— proclamation to be — 

af gold 797 —— 
— > rh with the government of Media, | 
to the man who ſhould produce him alive; and the fame was 
proclaimed concerning Belefes the Babylonian. This procla- A fecond 
mation being made without any effect, a ſecond battle was battle ; le 
fought, and the rebels were again ſlaughtered, and put to revelters - 
flight towards the hills. This victory had aſſured Sardanapa- are agar 
tus in his throne, had it not been for the of Bele- Teuted. 
it, who perſiſted in it, that the gods would ſmile 
on them, and crown * labours un dee with ſuc- 


— 
Sardanapalus had now certainly put an end to the war (P), gain, 

if Belgie, who had been all night in deep conſult with the +» 

ftars, had not, with all imaginable —— perſuaded them 


OE muſt be confeſſed a little ftrange, that ſo degenerated a 


From this Amilinde of 4 
from himſelf it is likely, we have the two mentioned by Cal. 
lifthenes in the note above, Sardanapalus the warrior, and Sardana- 
pales the woman. This, as every thing of our own, we offer as 
conjecture only. 
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what had been foretold ogra} ao 
had no farther room for hopes andy Coley es ! 


upon it all his gold, and ſilver, | and 
the . —— —— 
ed himſelf and the reſt (V)z which the rebels hearing, 
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(V) This was the end of the unfortunate Saryangol 
circumſtances are moſt 
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— 2 il And ae: "He i. 
within his palace ile of four, Jags, os acres, in 
menſion, that wenn” wel OR IE. 
den tables ; that dsf of AY bee bn, chem T Jae. 
foot. in which he had beds for his wife and himſelf, and others for 
hjs concubines : chat it was: all a ſolid piece uf fimber-wprk, and 
thay it was fo fenced about with: buge-timbers that no body could . 
get out ; that within-this were no leſs than a: thouſand of 
talent of gold, and ten thouſand myriads of ſilver, with 
riches of , and furniture ; that he andered this, 
pile to be A — do þ © than Afteen days to- 
gether ; that by the ſmoak thoſe without he, had been ſa - 
crificing, and that, during the time, the whole was a ſecret ta every 
body but his eunuchs. . alt (70) —— — 

accident burnt in his palace. A (79) relates, there was 
mount in Marvel raiſed, as tradition went, as. 2 3 
— — — "fab ſafely: ſuppoſe that 

is ſaid to have been erected by Sauri in Konowr of Mens (80). 
and that on ftone pillars the followin g epitaph-wis engraved in CH 
dee characters; (why not Mfyrian ? Fee wire-thadtendated jovo 
Greek by Cherilur the poet (81), ET AE EBAEIAETEA, KAI AXPE 
PAPNN' TOY HAIOY nr, ox, E@ATON;HPOAIEIAEA, ELAQE- 
ron TE XPONON ONTA BPAXYN, ON: ZNEIN Ol ANGPOIIOL,! 
KAF-TIOAAAE EXONTA METABOAAE, KAI KAKOITAGIAES KAI. 
QN AN Kr AAma ATAORN, AAAOL EXDYEL TAE ATIOAATEEIZ: 
Alo Kara HAN OYTAEMIAN 'ILAPEAIMION TOYTO. HOWKIN.. 
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knowing of this I never miſſed a day pleaſure. * his.in- 
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8 the ut about 120000 pen. (4). 

heſe are taken to have been children, becauſe it js ſaid, they could 
not diſcern between their right hand and their left. (5) ; but why this 
ſhould not be as well onderſtood of their blindneſs and ignorance 


„. 233, & 184, „ W. (97) See 

„ | (98) hid. (990 dbid in the notes. (100) 
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ſuch dread, that, to prevent the hoſtilities he may have me- 
ditated, Pul received ME tn of Wed! * 
upon he ſeems to have taken kingdom into 
protection (X), and returns from out of the land v. * 
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that was a - de hes che ef gd 
dom, on this fide the Tigris, that he was a warrior, that 
may have founded or inlarged the city of , and built the old 
palace, that he may have left that city and the province of 


— — who may Mis bao Bt „ and that the 
famed Semiramis may 2 his daughter-in-law, and the wife 


of the ſame Nabonaſſar (12), but — points being ſuck as will. 


more naturally fall under conſideration in the hiffory Babylon, 
we deſiſt from further notice of them for the preſent ** 


( Here we may perceive the firſt progreſs of "his monarchy. 


It was now in its infancy, and was rather to inject a fear of its ſelf 


into the nations by barely ſne wing itſehf, than by a violent 1 
at once upon every body, or at firſt pretending to over run the world 
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fore Chriſt * ria 7, thereby, as we may ſuppoſe, the better to 3 

On 2 dittant pow: of the — ay Yar (B) 
£ 


— |. paſty ou 
this empire. A latecommienitator (23) is fo feaſible 
he dechares,' When he comes do the” text n 7 


— 


) 
25) Is, ww From the time . 25 
this king 's appearance, is a fpace, according to himſelf (2 
of but thou r i" than they very natwally ſucceeded one 
another. It is therefore an eye · ſore to ſee them ſa digoined as 
Aae and converſance 
with the labours and GOES | | 


10 % 
111 
bt 
11 


the ſame, as he is a gentleman who | 
to inſtruct the mind, as to the reallity and | ct: 
to form it te virtue and a good life. Nr 3 
. (B) Tiglath-pileſer here executes what his father had projected, 
aud only ſketched out. This was the moſt extraordinary method 
that could be poſſibly taken to ſecure the empire under dus ſubjec- 
tion; and was the conſtant of his ſuccefſors we may ſuppoſe 
for the ſame reaſons. This their conſtant is in all its cir- 
cumſtances ſo affecting, and muſt have uch | 
the original nations in thoſe _ that if Ceefas had known any 
thing perfectly of the 4fjrian affairs, he could never have omittod 
it, or forborn to have improved ic after . nn CN 
when ag at he UT. 


F# 2 1 


(23) bers Clerie. (24) 2 Reg. v. 29 (25) Joan, 
Cleric. 2 2 Reg. ibid. (26) Us: fupr. . 10 


— 


AY. ac at... Aid _ 
a 
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fo hard a fate; and, on the other hand, may have contributed 


to the increaſe of his power, by peopling ſome tract more im- 
mediately under his eye. But whatever may have been his 


views at this time, he thought himſelf obliged to do much 


more of the kind'foon after. For receiving an embaſfy from 
22 wich a tender from him of homage, 


Rein, king — — Pelab, king of Iſrael, who 
were joined in againſt him ; upon this prayer, 
and preſent, and t, from the king of Fudah, 
7 leſer marched 


, againſt Damaſcus, took that city, 
| the people of it to Vir (C), flew Rezin, and 15 
put-an end to that antient ki * . 

He was ſucceeded by Shalmaneſer (E), 


A ing of Fudeb 
and — all he had, to deliver him from the hands of 


191 


made war upon Hoſea, king of Iſruci, in conſequence of his ſer. 


letz 
2 | 


the point a little, but 
in vain for us to think of ſettling 
places, hereafter to be mentioned, 
this; ſo that we ſhall touch on them 


the race the antient Syrians became, as it were, 
in this country, which res Fg to aſſert what we have 
ly ſurmiſed formerly concerning teration the old religion 
this muſt kgve undergone when conquered by the 45585 
1 31). | is it to de imagined, that the ſtrangers, who were 
ht to take poſſeſſion öf- Nis country, ſhould continue the an- 
of ad {ſuperſtitions of id firſt * Well may we 
now gave way to Beth and other an 

on this fide of the Fepb Ats till now. "or 
e Ale l variouſly written, as Salmaneſer, Sa/ma- 
| is calle Encijefar by Tobir (33), and is ſuppoſed (34) 
he 


tf 
J 
* 


21 


ke 


8 


8 2 


| f Hoſea (35). It has been thi 
practice of chronologers to make him to have been the 
mas with Naloneffer (36) ; which we ſhall not here died. 
(28) N Joan. Cleric. in lac. bi ſup. 29) Ai. Jud. 
i. c. 13. (30) Phaleg. J. 4. c. Mg Ag See 2 250. 
(32) Bid. (33). © #. 13. (34) See Sir If. Newt. 
Chronol, of ant. kingd. amend. p. 27. (35) e.x.14. (36) Vid. 
Gregor. Poffum. p. 246. & Georg. Syncell, Chron. p. 204. 


pre- 


s (29) makes it a place 
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Year of predeceſſo s Abax, of Judah 
the Flood, ilgſer had but half fulfilled ks == 
hey > 


him to av 
acl 


the king 


1 
0 
F 


a mind to ſhake hos yoke; hed cxtiead — 2 
ares el. ling of Exe; 20 dis was coined ee tint 
He's negleS to ſend him his annual tribute; At 

marches up throughout all the land, and t length lays 


f 
1 


Samaria, with ſuch obſti 
ſpace of three years. wy 


Tue of the kingdom of t 


the Flood, of 

* alive (G), kept him a priſoner , made captives of 

Year be- , 

fore Chriit inhabitan and | 7 

721. them 3 _ * Habor, 

uud in cities of the Meade; replacing th 
from Babylon ( , Cuthah, Hoe, Hamath, and 


v 2 Kings xvi. + See before, p. 78. 


650 We here ſpeak only as the thing may ſeem ; for be 
Ticleth piaſr”s la expedition in theſe parts, and this of Shaka 
ſer, there is a diſtance of twelve years ; ſo that the engagements 
to Abax may by this time have been as good as 

(G) In the of OT 2 off with him the 
Golden Calf, which T eroboam ad he op 1 OY * 
viouſly to the fiege of Samaria, he fu 

(H) He did not quite tranſplant them, 2 een 
for Eſar-baddon to remove, 2 ill be Cons pines 
29 There is a town called Chabor, or Haber, in Ptolemy (39), 

Te , rag and a river Chaboras, or Hikes 3 and a region, 
ad country, called Gauzanitis, or Genes, between two 
tivers, the former and another called Saxcoras, one of which 
may have been alſo called the river of Gn z fo that in Ac-- 

7a it muſt be, that we muſt look for imo plbes 3: = 
for Halab, we have declared what we know of that that long ago (41) 
Serre at a loſs to con- 


ceive, how ' Shalm&nc/er ſhould be ſo free with the Babjlexiaxs ; 


(37) Seder Olam Rabba c. xx. (31) S Fol 2 | 
(39 4 . 40. (4% ln (41) tt Fo. 1 P. 280. 


nt. (BJ, 


: 
R 


ifs 


It 


. 
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and thus did he put an end to the kingdom of Iſrael e. But 

NS Bs $955 ane, of the getette the country 

te inſtruct the people in the worſhip of the God of the land, 

rr 
y wi 

king of AHria for this redreſs * (L). 


th lions, that they were neeeſſitated to apply to the 
Bur 


© See before, Ibid. 2 Kings xvii. 18. ee before, p. 
79. not. (O). 2 Kings xvii. ver. 25, 28. 


ſuppoſing them to have been not only a collateral, but alſo an in- 
dependent kingdom, when nothing is more unlikely. Can it with 
reaſon be imagined, the kings of ria, as Shalmaneſer and his 
two p would have roamed ſo far from home after con · 
as Babylon was fo near at hand ? Is it not 


eaſy in their abſence ? It muſt be 
impoſſible to think after this rate; a greater inconſiſtency can never 
The monarchy of ria was now in the vigour ef its youth, 

paſſage before us plainly informs us, that Babylon was now 
under ria, and ſo were the Medes, as may not only appear by 
| nations, faid to have been tranſplanted to the eities of 
that country by theſe three firſt kings; but the ſame will moſt evi- 
dently appear in the next reign, when the Medes, taking advan- 
tage of this king's ſucceſſor, actually revolted from him, and from 
thence forward began to make the figure they afterwards did. No- 
thing of aqua antiquity and importance is clearer, than what con- 
cerys theſe three monarchies or empires, if we do not ſaddle di- 
vine writ with prophane romance ; which has been ſo unaccounta- 
bly preferred by the learned Chrifians, that in favour of that they 
have obſcured what would otherwiſe appear at bright as day in the 

(L) This tranſplantation, this complaint of the lions, and this 
miſhon of the prieſt, is put off to the days of Eſar-baddon (42) ; 


becauſe in Ptolemy's canon they find, that he fat in the throne of 


Babylon as well as of Nineveh, and conſequently was the only - 
rian king of the ſecond race, as they fondly dream, who could 
ſend people from Babylon to inhabit the land of Iſrael ; but this 
is 1 anſwered in the note above. Nothing is more plain- 
ly a part of Sha/maneſer's hiſtory, than all that is here ſaid, and no 
er violence can be offered to the text, than to remove it 
ence, into the midſt of a reign which was the ſecond after this. 
Al theſe needleſs ſhifts, theſe turnings, and windings, we owe to 


. (42) Ser Prideaun's c Patrick's Communt. Sc. 
Ver IV. B b 


the 
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But how effectually ſoever he triumphed over Semarid 
Year of and others in the neighbourhood, he had the mortification to 
the Flood, be ſet at defiance y __— abi, Who, 
2282. às it is ſaid, rebelled him, and would him no tri- 
Year be- bute (M). But Samarie and its territory did not alone feel 
fore Chriſt the effects of his power, he alſo lorded it over all Syria and 
717- Phœnice; and made war upon Tyre, where Elulzus then 
reigned ©.. He at firſt made war upon | 

bienice, but upon the concluſion of a peace | 
the country. Shortly after the cities of ut Arc, Palt- 
Tyrus, and others, revolting from the Tyri 
Shalmaneſer, who, diſdaining the 7 


difpute his ſupremity, diſpatched a fleet of 60 fail, and 800 
rowers, under the conduct of Pharnicians, to, attack the Ty- 
rians, ia hey ne EET by a ſmall number of 
Tyrian ſhips t, and the projet moſt completely —— 
Shalmancſ er r therefore, convinced, it was to no 
contend the Tyrians at fea, blocks them up by land ; ; 
and, by diverting their waters which ſupplied the city, doubt- 


ed not but to reduce this haughty people; wh6 ſupplying 
* See Vol. II. p. 344. £ Ibid. 


the tenacious credality of ſome great, though miſtaken, men, who 
have turned their thoughts towards the illuſtration of theſe very e- 
vident matters. 

(M) This monarchy, or the ſtrength of it at leaſt, was not yet 
ſufficiently known, it ſhould ſeem ; it was not yet arrived at its 
ſummit ; it had ſtill difficulties to ſtruggle with; it was not ſeem- 
ingly ſo ſtrong as not to be ſet at „ and contemned ; ſo it 
ſhould ſeem by this Prima of 40. thinks he was diverted frem 
reſenting this, by his war with the Tyriaxs. 

(N) The Tyrians had as yet never known any thing of an A{j- 
rian yoke, and now defied this new monarchy, truſting in their own 
ſtrength and riches; though it is ſomewhat difficult to conceive, 
that they were not in ſome ſhape or other tributary to the Afyrian, 
who mu- have had it very much in his power to hurt their trade at 
land, if he could not affe& them by fea. ee 
may have protected their perſons from immediate flavery ; but it 
is not to be thought, their purſes were as free from expilation and 
loſs ; in a word, they could not have traded almoſt any where in 
the inland places of this part of the continent without the of 
Afria's leave, and muſt have been quite cut off from any of the 
benefirs and conveniencies of the rivers, if they had not been upon 


ſome ſort of terms with him: ſo that this ſeems to be a very ob- 
ſcure piece of hiſtory. 


43) Ubi ſup. 1. 1. p. 19. See Vel. II. p. 296. 
(43) * nung 


+ a. 4 Az Car e 


1 


*. 
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themſelves by wells they within the city, the A/jrians 
wed ine yam in tis e azempe*(O) * 
Sennacherab (P) ſucceeded Shalmaneſer, reſolved to re- Year of 
duce the kingdom of Judab to the and tribute it had the Flood, 
ed to the Aſſyrian throne, in the perſon of king Abax k. 2286. 
at the head of an army, and bore down all Year be- 
At length he laid to Lachiſb, intending fore Chriſt 
place to inveſt Feru/alem itſelf. As he was laying 7*3: 
4 — a moſt ſubmiſſive meſſ- 
ah, aſking his pardon, begging, he would not 
to deſtruction, and offering 1 him what tri- 
think fit to impoſe on him. Sennacberib ſeem- 
with this, and ordered Hezehtiah immediately to 
talents of filver, and 30 talents of gold, as if 
fy him for the preſent, and ſtop his further 
is ſum, it ſeems, was with great difficulty 
inſtead of granting the king of Judab the 
expected, he behaved towards him as if no- 
had been tranſacted, and apparently broke 
iab, ſeemingly with no manner of 
inſtead of withdrawing with his forces, ſent 
„Tartan, Rabſaris (Q), and Rabſha- 
deb (R), at the head of a great army, to inveſt Jeruſalem, 
inſult Hexetiab, intimidate his people, and, in 'a word, to 
_ blaſpheme againſt God. Rabhakeh was the ſpokeſman, as 
we ſay, and vented himſelf to the officers Heaetiab had ſent 


© MznanD. apud. Jos: yx. Antiq. Jud. I. ix. c. 14. h See 
before, p. 72. i See before, p. 79. 2 Kings xviii. 2 Chron. 
xxxii. & 2 Kings zviii. Jos RH. Antiq. Jud. I. x. c. 1. 
2 Kings ubi ſup. Jos z n. ubi ſup. 


(O) His army, or part of his army, continued the blockade this 
while ; as for himſelf, he ſeems to have retired to the other ſide 
2 Eupbrates, leaving affairs on this fide in a very unſettled 
(P) His Hebrew name is Saxzberib, and it is ſeldom or never, 
that we recolle&, writ with any greater variation, Except that he 
may, by contraction, have been called Fareb (45). 

(Q) This is ht to have been rather the name of an office, 
though commonly taken for the proper name of the perſon, ſigni- 
fying, The chief of the eunuchs ( 46 ). 

(N) The ſame is obſerved of this, as in the name above, it ſig- 
nifying, The chief cup-bearer (47 ). 


(45) H, 10.6. (45) Yid Joan. Cleric. in /ac. (47) Vid. 


eund. ibid. 
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out to treat with them ®, and to know what further was expe&- 
ed from him, he vaunted his maſter's mighty power, ſtiling 
him the great king, the king of Afyria, ſet at nought Hezetiah, 
and ſpoke contemptuouſly of the king of Egypt (8), in whom 
he ſappoſes Hezetiah to have placed a confidence, as if he 
could fave him from the Afyrian arm; and to crown all pre- 
tended, ſpeaking in his maſter's name, as he all along does, 
that God had ſent him on purpoſe to deſtroy the city and the 
land. This he uttered with great violence in the Zebrew tongue, 
that all might hear and underſtand him ; and being by the 
Fewiſh commiſſioners entreated to be more moderate, and 
to deliver himſelf in the Syriac tongue, which they well un- 
derſtood o, that he might not diſhearten their people on the 
walls of the city ; he, far from complying, raiſed his voice 
higher than before, and in the Ferwifh tongue, particularly 
addreſſed himſelf to the inhabitants of the city, who were be- 
holding the interview; told them, their king Hezetiah would 
obſtinately deceive them to their deſtruction, and that it was 
in vain he truſtcd in the Lord: He then exhorted them to 
ſubmit, promiſing them the free and full enjoyment of their 
preſent poſſeſſions, until there ſhould be a convenient oppor- 
tunity to tranſplant them to a country every way equal, if 
not ſuperior, to their own. He then again admoniſhed them, 
not to let their king deceive them with falſe hopes of deliver- 
ance from the hand of the Lord ; obſerving, that as the gods 
of the nations they had already conquered, the gods of Ha- 
math and of Arphad, the gods of Sepharvaim, Henah, and 


w See before, p. 85. See before, p. 83. 


(S) Tt is thought, this was done more out of mere rage than any 
thing elſe, Sennacherib diſdaining to have been diſappointed and 
baffled in his attempts upon Egypt, according to the ſtory we have 
of it in Herodotus (48); but however plauſible this may ſeem (49) 
at firſt ſight, it is ſeemingly contradictory to the text, which ſuppo - 
ſes him, if we are right, to be buſied in the fiege of Lachif6. He 
Had not made his attempt upon Egypt yet. We think, we have a 
more natural account to give of the contempt here expreſſed againſt 
the Egyptian, for Sethon was then king of Egypt, who being record- 
ed to have been a prieſt, and to have minded nothing but the functi- 
ays of that office, and to have hated all military men (50, it can 
be no wonder, Sennacherib, or his ſervant for him, ſhould ridicule 
and deſpiſe the then king of Egypr. ® 


(48) See Vol. II p. 42 (49) Vid. Joan. Cleric. in ler., (50) 
See Fol. II. p. 41. 


Ivab, 


* 
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Tvah (T), had not been able to withſtand the Mrian pow- 
er, or to fave Samaria from captivity, fo neither ſhould 
theirs: This he aggravated ſtill farther ; but all his oratory 

him no anſwer, and fo he returned to his maſter, 
who had left Lachiſb and was now at Libnah, which he was 


beſieging. Here as he lay he had advice, that Tirhatah (V), 
FEmg king 


(T) Sir Iſaac Newton (51) uſes this boaſt concerning the nations 
and their gods, as an argument for the novelty of the Mirian mo- 
narchy in theſe days, obſerving; that this deſolation is recited as freſh 
in memory, and to terrify the Jews (52). All the above cited nati- 
ors had, till now, their ſeveral gods, and each accounted his god the god 
4 own land, and the deftuder thereof, againſt the gods of the neigh- 

ing countries, and particularly the gods o Aſſyria ; and therefore 
they were never till now united under the Alyrian monarchy, eſpecially 
fence the king of Aſſyria doth not boaſt of their being conquered by the 
Aſſyrians oftner than once : but theſe being ſmall kingdoms, the king of 
Aſſyria eafily overflowed them : Know ye not, faith Sennacherib to 
the 7ews, [2 Chr. xxxii. 13, 15. ] what I and my fathers have done 
unto all the people of other lands ? . . . for no god of any nation or 
kingdom was able to deliver his people out of mine hand, and out 
of the hand of my fathers : how much leſs ſhall your god deliver 
you out of mine hand? He and his fathers, therefore, Pul, Liglath- 
pileſer, and Shalmaneſer, werr great conquerors, and with a current 
of victories bad newly overflowed all nations round about Aſſyria, and 
thereby ſet up this monarchy (5 3). This is a juſt remark, tending to 
prove what we have hitherto contended for, concerning the late- 
neſs of the Afjriax monarchy, in compariſon of the common com- 
putation, and may account for what we have as good as aſſerted 
(54). That the religion of the Phænicians and Syrians, as known to 
the Greeks, or even to themſelves, to all appearance, was of / 
Hrias origin; which may not only be amply proved by the flrange 
nations who were tranſplanted thither (5; ), but from this way of 
mou the god of the prevailing nation to be ſtronger than the 
gods of the vanquiſhed, which, as fallacious an argument as it may 
ſeem to us (55 ), was in thoſe days of idolatry and ſuperſtition found 
and indiſputable doctrine: So Belus or Pul, the Afjyrinn god, having 
proved himſelf too ſtrong for Adad, the Syrian god. the latter 
gives place to the former of courſe ; and Belus thenceſorward be- 
came the god of the Syrians, inſtead of the unfortunate Ad (57). 

(V According to the courſe of the Egyptian hiſtory, this Tirhatab 
can have been no other than the Sabbaco (58) of Herodotus, whe 


(51) Chronol. of Ant. Kingd. amended, p. 273, 270. (52) 
Bid. p. 274. (53) Bid. p 276, 277. (54) Sec before, p 186, 
note (W). See alſo Vol. II. p. 255. (55) See before in the notes, p. 191. 
(55) Vid. Joan. Cleric. comment. in loc. (57, See Fol. II. . 256. 
(58) Bid. p. 40, & /eq. 

was 
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king of Ethiopia, intended to give him battle, at which, 
taking the alarm, he ſeems to have marched towards Eg 
(W) to meet him, and to have ſent Rabſbateb back again to 

Jeruſalem, 


was an Ethiopian, a great warrior, and had ſome time before con- 
quered Egypt, and held it 5o years (59): He retired from Egype 
at the expiration of that term (60), and returned into Ethiopia, 
and by that meant Serhon the prieſt of Vulcan, a» he is called (61), 
came to be king of Egype. Serben being more ſtrictiy a prieft than 
a king, and Tirbalab, or Sabbaco, the great Ethiopian, conſcious 
Set bon could not pretend to make head againft ſo formidable a con- 


eror as Sexnacherib, and perceiving Egypt to be in imminent 
Far the bead of his army to rote 


of ſubjection, puts him 
Egypt, and at the ſame time ſecure his own country Ethiopia. Sa 
baco, though an Ethiopian, muſt have had a great concern on him 
for the liberties of Egypr, not only as it was his barrier and next 
neighbour, but alſo as he had reſided ſo long in it as lord or king. 
He may have been ſtill alive, though he muſt have been a man in 
years, for he did not die in the throne of Egype, but left it of his 
own accord (62). We do not pretend to gave this for i 
but it has ſuch an air of probability, or at 
nicely with what we read of the hiſtory of Epype in ſeri , that 
we fancy the reader may be tempted to thin tranſaction may 
have been as we have here ſuggeſted, if he would give himſelf the 
trouble of comparing what we here fay therewith. 

(W) The hiſtory of this his war in theſe parts is cloudy : 
we only know in general, that he took ſeveral cities ing to 
the king of Judah, and perhaps ſome others; that he beſieged 
Lachiſb ; ſent to inſult Jeruſalem and its king, after he had * 
ed his tribute and homage in ſeeming part; that he was u 
ſome apprehenſions about Tirbatab, king of Erhiopia ; and finally, 
that the groſs of his army was miraculouſly deſtroyed. But Prideauz 
(63), ſupported by nothing beſides a ſuppoſition, that he was 
Sargon of 1/aiah (64), writes, that he conquered Egypt, miſerably 
waſted it for three years , and carried away multitudes in- 
to captivity ; as alſo that he took Ah,, or Auen (65), by his 
general Tartan. Sargon was not Sexnacherib, but his ſon Eſar- 
haddon ; and if it be anſwered he muſt have been the former, be- 
cauſe his general's name was Tartan, we ſay Tartas was general 
to both of them. Nor was, as he ſays, Sevechus the fon of Sabbecs 


leaſt 
this 


the Ethiopian, at that time the king of Egypt ; nor were, it is likely, 


Sevechos and Sabbaco two perſons, the father and ſon ; they are one 
and the ſame name, with a very trifle of variation. Herodotus has no 
ſuch king as this Sevechus, nor Diodorus : This is ſufficient to juſtify 

(59) Bid. p.41. (60) Ibid. (61) Bid. 
41. 63) Connect. of the Old and New Teft. I. 1. 


(62) Bid. p. 
part 1. % 22. Edit. 


8e. (64) xx. 1. Prid. Cannect. ubi ſub. (65) Idem ibid. 
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— Bh to block up that city, and to prevent Hezehiah 

bis friends againſt him. Rabfbakeh returned to 
his poſt . 7 alem, and have inſulted Hexetiab 
in perſon, as ſeem, but not being able to do that, he 
ſent him a letter as from Sennacherib, fraught with the ſame 


words altioft he had uſed before in his and vain 
ſpeech — 4 1 — „ _s h 
formerly mentioned to have been conque Apia 
the chiliren of dn which dere in Flor (X) 


— inſolent and 
* 


propheſy of Iſaiab, — fall by the 


fanrd in bien land ® ; and for this ſecond it was denoun- 


ced him by the ſame prophet, That he ſhould not come 
into the city, nor ſhoot an arrow there, nor come before it with 
a ſhield, nor caft a bank about it T. The meaning of which 
ſeems to be, that he was gone, whence he return ſo 
difabled, that he ſhould neither be able to beſiege the city in 
form, or barely aſſault it. This is ſeemingly the import of 
the text, arid if Herodotus may be introduced upon this oc- 


caſion, 


2 Kings xix. ver. 8. 12. * Tbid. ver. 7. + Ibid. vers 
32. 


us in what we ſay ; nor was Seuschut, or Serben, whom Pri dias e 
2 
by Heradatus, „ 

and plainly i —— — Nene tig and a 
Sabdave's live, and one who was choſen to faceocd after fome form. 
great diſturbance in the ſtate (68). Beſides, it might be ask- 
ed, where the dreadful Tirbalab can have been, during the three 
Seanacherih muſt have and lorded it over Egype ? 
or he was about all that time, he ſhould not come to the 
relief of the country till it had been, as it were, undone ? In ſhort, 
nothing is plainer than that Sexnacherib not. only did not conquer 
but even ſuffered ſome notable loſs or repulſe, in ſo much as 
to invade that land; in which — 1 — 
— pus wan prudence and policy, conſidering that 
Sywia and Paleftize, which ſhould have been his firſt work, were 
not as yet fully ſubdued. 

(X) The moſt probable opinion is, that theſe places were ſome- 
where in Syria, There is a city called Refipb in Meſopotamia, near 
the mouth of the river Sascoras (69) ; and a city called Re/ap+ in 


the Palmyrene of Syria: which of theſe may have been Razeph we. 
decide not; the other cities are not ſo eaſy to be found. 


(67) Ubi ſap. | (68 ) See Pol. II. ubi , (69) Ptolem, Tod. 
Af. Googr aph. is 
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cafion, whe makes expreſs mention of his name, though he 
miſtakenly calls him king of Arabia (V) inſtead of AMria, he 
will tell us, that as Senacherib lay before Peluſium, there one 
night came ſuch ſwarms of field rats and mice into the Afſyri- 
an camp, as deſtroyed all their ſhield-ftraps and bow-ſtrings ?. 
What truth ſoever there may be (Y) in this, it muſt be ſaid 
very nicely to correſpond with the propheſy above. But to 
wave this, it appears, that he was very unfortunate (V) in 
this expedition, and his ſun from henceforwards ſets apace. 
His army is ſaid to have been ſmitten by the angel of the 
Lord (Z), who ſmote 185,000 Afjyrians in their camp (A), 
and Sennacherib departed for Aſſyria, and took up his abode 
at Nineveh *; where, finding himſelf fallen in the eſteem of 


? Heropor. I. z. c. 41. * 2 Kings xix. 36. 


(Y) This may not originally have been the fault of Herodotus him- 
ſelf; it may have been owing to tranſcribers. 

(Y®) True it certainly is not; biſhop Patrick (70), with ſome 
ſeeming paſſan, calls it a horrible he; but as much a lye as it may 
be, it may be ſaid to confirm what is written in ſcripture concerning 
the ſudden deſtruction of the Arian army, and therefore may be 
born with. The Egyptians aſcribe the honour of it to their God (71), 
than which there 15 nothing more natural. 

(Y) Herodotus declares as much (72), and ſo does Foſephus (73). 

(Z) This is a figurative expreſſion common with the Fews. 
ſappolc this havock to have been made ** by a plague, or perhaps by 
m — a fiery wind, which blows ſometimes in the neigh- 
«© bouring deſerts, or rather by being ſurprized by Sethon and Tir- 
«+ hakah; for the Egyptians, In memory of — erected a 
*« ſtatue t Setbor, holding in his hand a mouſe, the Egyptian ſym- 
bol of deſtruction (74). 

| (A) Where his camp was at thk time is no very clear matter; 
whether at Libnab, or Peluſium, or Jeruſalem. It is alſo uncertain, 
whether his army was all together at this time, or divided, part 
under himſelf eliewhere, and part under Rahſbaleb before Feruſa- 
lem (75, ), as we have ſuppoſed ; and conſequently, whether it was 
the army under himſelf. or that under Raßhſbaleb, that was thus 
{wept away, or whether they both ſuffered. After what we have 
already ſaid, we leave the reader to ſatisfy himfalf about this ob- 


icurity, 


(70) Comment. upon 2 Kingswix. (71) See Fol. II. p. 42. (72) 
Lid. (73) Antig. Jud. I. x. c. 1. (74) Sir If. Newt. 
Chron. of Ant. Kingd. amend. p. 282. See alſo Prideaux's Canet. 
of the Oli and New J. Book 1. p. 24. (75) See Patrick abi ſup. 


his 
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people {B), he ſullen and tyrannical ; particular] 

— : (B), a the captive Hebrews in his dominions, 
many of whom he unmercifully put to death , in revenge 
for his great downfal, which he may have attributed to them, 

In ſhort he behaved in ſuch a manner, that he was grown odi- 
ous in the eyes of his own ſons, two of whom, Adramme- 
lech and Sharazer (C), flew him, as he was at his devotions 
in the temple of his Niſrech, in a ſhort time after his pre- 
cipitate return from flew him and fled into the 
land of Armenia, rms fearful of the revenge that might 
be taken on them for their parricide (D); thus was he lain 
in the temple of his favourite god (E), and his third fon Eſar- 
haddon reigned in his ſtead 1. 


201 


Eſar-haddon F) may be faid to have ſucceeded to the xr. 
ruins, as it were, of the Aſyrian monarchy founded by Pul, don. 


+ Tobit. c. i. 18. 12 Kings ubi ſup. ver. 37. 
(B) Returning ſo baffled, with ſuch ſhame and ' diſhonour, his 
could not but think meanly of bim, in compariſon of 


his predeceſſors; though * his father, does not ſeem 
to have been very fortunate in the latter part of his life. We 


have ſeen him ſhamefully beaten by the Tyrians-in a ſea fight, 
r t any 

(C) le had, in the midſt of his danger, threat- 
ned to ſacriſice them to his god, and that they took this oppor- 
tunity of ſacriſicing him, that y migh not be ſacrificed them- 
_ ſelves (76) : what there we have not to ſay. 
We no where the Aries had any ſuch unnatural ſuper- 


ſtition in vogue with them ; we may Ire into this when we 
come to treat of the Babylonian religion, which muſt at leaft have 
included that of Aria. 
(0 If the ſuppoſition in the note above be true, they had rea- 
ſon to fly for their diſobedience and murder; but if not, we 
cannot perceive, . but they might have juſtified themſelves with 
the people, who may not have been very ſorry for Sennacherib's 
death, upon the principle of ſelf preſervation ; which might have 
ſerved for for a, plea, of Jome validity, if it had interfered with no 
part of ion or ſuperſtition. 
(E) We have it from Fo/ephus (77), that N; ſroch, or Safes, 
as he calls him (78), was his moſt eſteemed Concerning this 


deity, E = == wah thought neceſſary in the former part 
of this hiſto 


(F) He is allo lied ge- lde, Aſerdan by the Septuagint, Aſa- 


. radin in Ptolemy's canon; Sarchedon by Jodie (80), 2 by I/aiab 
(81), and Afnapper by Ezra *. 
(76) lun ibid. (77) eig Jud. l. x.c. 2. (78) Bid. 
(79) See before, p. 131. (80) Tobit i. 21. (81) 1/aiah xx. 
Ezra iv. 10. 


Vor. IV. Cc and 
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Year of and and eſtabliſhed by Tiglath-pileſer. Under Sen- 
the Flood, nacherib it fell to decay, ei his imprudence, or ill 
2289. fortune, or a mixture of both. Medes taking advan- 
Year be- tape, it is likely, of his long and diſtant abſence, or, per- 
fore Chriſt haps, upon the news of the ſudden and general deſtruction 
ye of his army, revolted 4, and were never after, as ſhould 
erm, reduced to the Aſſyrian yoke, though Eſar-baddon, in 
the courſe of his reign, ſeems to have been both a valorous 
and fortunate prince, as well as ambitious of fi :ng and 
enlarging the empire. He was to all appearance, a mild and 
a gracious perſonage, and particularly kind to the Jews, who 
had been fo cruelly abuſed by his father after his haſty re- 
Year of turn to Nineveb. He, in the beginning of his reign, feems 
the Flood, to have continued quiet -in his capital, and perhaps had e- 
2318. nough to do to ſupport his dignity at home; till after ſome 
Year be. years, his kindred race of the Babylonih kings becoming ex- 
fore Chriſt tin, or ſome other cauſe producing an inter-reign in that 
681. kingdom, he, either by art or violence, ſeated himſelf in 
WY the throne of Babylon (G), thereby retrieving the luſtre of 
the M Hrian name, which had been ſo ſullied by the defection 
of the Medes. | 


- Year of Crown potent by this tinion, he proceeds to eſtabliſh his 


the Flood, tottering power over the more diſtant parts af his empire, and 
2322. marches into Syria, and agamft the remnant of Ifrael, and 
Year be- the kingdom of Judah. The remnant of Iſrael he tranſplant- 
fore Chriſt ed, as he may have done by the remnant that may have been 
677. left of $yria, ſo that they now utterly ceaſed to be nations, 
YN and in their ſtead he introduced a ſupply of foreigners (H), 
according to the policy of his pr ors. Having thus quite 
expunged IJſrael and Syria from the liſt of nations, he pro- 
ceeded to the reduction of the kingdom of Fudah, to the 
ſtate of dependance it had in the perſon of king 
Abax, and took Manaſſeh their king, and bound him in chains, 
and ſent him captive to Babylon f. | 


1 Tobit ubi ſup. ver. 15. 7 ProLzm. Can, Aftronom. 
f 2 Chron. xxxilii. 11. ERS 


(G) It is very unlikely, that he obtained the immediate poſſeſ- 
ſion of the kingdom of Babylon by violence; but this js what 
we may enquire into when we come to conſider him as king there. 

(H) His being now called king of Baby/ox has been the cauſe, 

that commentators have poſtponed the tranſplantation of 1f-azl, 
recorded in the reign of Sha/maneſer, to his time; concerning which 
we have declared our mind already ( 82). 


(82) See before in the notes, þ. 191. 
; ELAT TVD 
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ELATED bf this flow of ſuceels, and nothing diſcouraged Year of 
by the unfortunate attempt of his father, he continues his the Flood, 


march, reſolying to invade Egypt and Ethiopia (I). He did 2326. 
ſo, and ſubdued them, r ), and held ec 


2 


86) to have been y 
to the ſame r another, 


old, 
p, [the Jeu, 


pheſying che dettruction 1 ſpeaking of the calamity 
of Egypt wen went, late date, faith, Art thou better than 


part of whoſe reign, 
2 invaſion muſt have hap- 


whole kingdom between them, in a kind of —— N 
How this alteration could have been wrought in the conſtitution 
of ſo regular and preciſe a kingdom as Egype, but by ſome ſuch 
** — | 


(83) See Pol. IT p. 41. (84) Bid (85) Jaiab xix. 23. 
(86) See Prid. Connect. of the Old and New Teft Book 1. Part. 1. 
b. 22. $20. (87) xx.4, . (88) NMAbum iii, 8. to. (89) 514. 

(90) See Fel. 11. p. 42. 
8 them 
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them in ſubjection to him three „ which may be as 
long as Nags roar lived. In 288 of this War, he 
particularly took, by his - Tartan, the city of Aſbded, 
or Azotus a, which coſt Pſammitichus ſo much time to wreſt 

Year of from his ſucceſſors . Thus did he extend his dominions (L), 

the Flood. and once more ſpread the terror of the Aſſyrian name far 

2337 " and near. After a reign of many years, glorious eſpecially 

Year be- in the latter part of it, he died, and ſeemingly left a charac- 

fore Chriſt ter behind him equal to the rank he had while living ; 


668. whence, and tor other reaſons (M), we cannot be induced to 
1 | think 


* Tfaiah xx. » Idem ibid. See Vol. II. p. 45. 


(L) The extent of his dominions at this time, which maſt, one 
would think, have been more than that of any of his predeceſſors, 
is not a little uncertain; though Sir aac Newton, in a manner, 
ventures to deſcribe it in theſe words, In the reigns of Sexna- 
„ cherib and Aſerbaddon, the M rias empire ſeems arrived at its 
«« greatneſs, being united under one monarch, and containing 4/- 
ba «« fyria, Media, Apolloniatis, Suffana, Chaldea, Meſoyotamia, Cili- 

„cia, Syria, Phanicia, - Egypt, Ethiopia, and part of Arabia, and 
« reaching eaſtward into Chai, and Paratacene, a province of 
* the Mads; and if Chalach and Chabor be Colchis and Beria, 

« as ſome think, and as may ſeem le from the circumci- 
«« fion uſed by thoſe nations till the days of Herodotus, we are al- 
* ſo to add theſe two provinces, with the two Armenias, Pontus, 
and Cappadocia, as far as the river Halys ; for Herodotus tell us, 
that the people of Cappadocia, as far as to that river, were cal- 
„led Sriam by the Greeks, both before and after the days of G- 
„ rus, and that the Afjrians were alſo called Syrians by the 
„Greets (g1). Of all this extent there may be ſome 3 
whether or no the Mades were in ſubjection to him; they had 
thrown off the yoke in his father's time, who left the empire, as 
great as it may have been under him, in a crazy condition ; though 
it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuppoſe, that Eſar-baddon did not re- 
duce them to their former obedience be he crofſed the Eu- 
phrates, to confirm himſelf in Syria and Paleftine : After all, he 
may have reſerved them for his laſt work, not fearing any ge 
from them in his abſence, being of ſome of the 
moſt important parts of their country, which he did not live long 
r e throughout. This may be reſumed in the reign 
0 on. 

(M) He is ſtyled the and noble Aſnapper (92). It is im- 
poſſible, he ſhould — «= repreſented as a Teckel and effemi 


| (91) Gene. F ant. Kingd. amend. p. 283. (92) Ezra 
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think he can be, in any reſpect, the Sardanapalus of Cteſias, 
there being no likeneſs or analogy at all between the repre- 
ſentations of the two men. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Saoſduchinus , or Saeſducheus Saoſduchi- 


(N), concerning whom we have nething particular, except nus. 


dying, he was ſucceeded by hs cee 
Chymiladan is ſuppoſed, and good grounds, to be the WY 
Nabuchadonoſor of ſcripture (Q), an pfive and a warlike Chynila- 

Prince, dan. 


* ProtLtw. Can. Aftron. 


nate prince, whoſe life ſeems to have been a life of the moſt un- 
wearied action. He may it is le, have been known to the 
antient Greeks by the name . or A ſar-baddin-Pul 
(93), but then he muſt have been the reat one who is called a 
warrior (94), and is faid to have built arſus and Anchiale in one 
day, and to have died peaceably in his bed (95) He may have 
been one of the princes called Sardanapalus; for we have ſeen 


they had two very /lifferent frum one another, as we have noted 


in the ſtory of the Sardanapalus of prophane authors, in the ſec- 


tion before this. The other we may diſcover hereafter. 
er . have been the Nabuchadons- 
book of Fudirh he is therein moſt egregi 
— will be . * 
a 4 81 we (97) op only to have been ſet at 
Fx * 1 2 to have been inveſted, 
1 — with an addition to his own kingdom, to 
enable him to ſupport himſelf againſt P/ammitichus, who had now 
got the dominion of all Ege into his hands, and began to war 
upon the Affyrians it. Paleſtine (98); but he has moſt ſtrangely i 
Giflurded the hiſtory of e by that unaccountable miſtake of 
writing Sargox the fame with Sennacherib. \ 
(P) It is not in nature to ſuppoſe it did, before the death of o 
Eſar-haddon, who, it is moſt certain, died by the time he had well | 
ſubdued this kingdom. 
(Q That lader, and no other king in Ptolemy's canon, can 
have been the abuchadomſor of the book of Fadith, is what we 
are now to endeavour to prove; in the doing of which we ſhall alſo 
A ſettle ſome other points, and eſpecially the three which are the ſub- 


(93) —_ 9. 179. 
”s 5. 185. 96) 
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(94) Bid in the notes. (g5) Ibid. 
Connef#. of the Old and New Teft. Book 1. 
(97) Bid. p. 34. (98) See Pol. II. 
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Year of prince, and particularly remarkable for his invaſion of the 
the Flood rebellious and now independent Mauer, who had formed 
2351, 2 themſelves 
Year | 5 
fore Chriſt jeg of three notes above, and which Prideazx has involved in 
Yo to the —— the 
Chyniladan is 20 years, from the firſt reign 
mes to the twelfth of Chyniladan, — ear 
reduce the Medes, is 32 years. Manafſeb, king of Judab, was ta- 
ken into captivity by Ar- adi in the —— of his a pa 
which he reigned 34 years. His ſon Amon reigned. after him over 
Judab two years, Which being added to the former number, make 
36 years, when Jab began to reign, who was but eight years 
old when RG to the _ Hence, 1 it 
may a , that Chyniladan began his reign about the 41ſt year of Ha- 
— and that warring againſt the Mads in his 12th year, accor- 
ding to the number in the vulgate, or 8t. Forom's tranſlation, . it 
happened in the 5 3d year of the ſaid Mauth; ladan reigned 
after this 10 years, or to the fixth year of king Jena; for Manaſſeb 
reigned full 55 years, and his ſon Amon reigned barely two ; ſo 
that Chyniladan may have died about the beginning of the reign of 
Zofrah. This king, as we have obſerved above, was but eight years 
old when he canie to the throne, and in his reign it muſt have been, 
if ever, that Bethulia” was beſieged by Holofernes for the king of 
ria; and here it ſeems to be moſt naturally placed by Sir 1/aac 
ewton (99). To ſuppole with Prideaux { 100) that Heleferner in- 
vaded the Jews in the days of Manaſſeh, is icting, in ge 
meaſure, himſelf ; for it is expreſly faid, chat the Jews were then 
lately returned from captivity (1), which can be meant of no other 
than the Afyrian captivity, when Manafſeh was carried away to Ba- 


on ; and to ſuppoſe this war under Ho „to have been un- 
aſter the return of to Jeruſalem, is undoing 
what the ſame hiſtorian mentions of the kindneſs of the kings of 


Aſria to the kings of Jeruſalem, and the perſect good underſtand- 
ing between them, till Jab was killed in the ſervice of his Arian 

ign, as he miſtakenly writes (2). If he ſuppoſes the people 
returned from captivity without their king, and if they were attack- 
eee ar- badadon 
himſelf was the N. of the book of Judith, ſince he de- 
clares Manaſſeh to have been ſet at liberty by the ſaid ¶ Jar hads; 
but this he ſays not IF this e e in theveies of 
Sarſduchines, it muſt follow, either that Manaſſab was not delivered 
out of priſon by Afarbaddon, but detained many years a priſoner 
at Babylon by Saoſduchinus, which he denies ( 3), or that there was 
not that great and conſtant harmony between the kings at Nineveb 


and their homagers at Jeru/alem, as he aſſerts { 4), down to the day 


(99) Chrono. of Ant. Kingd. amend. p. 290. (ioo) Ubi fup. (1). 
Juditb tv, 3. (2) Cennet. of the Old and New Teft, Book 1. part. 
1. 33. (3) Ibid. (4) bid. + 
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themſelves into a ſeparate ſtate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory 
of that nation. In order to ſubdue this warlike people, he 


as well as to the nations of Carmel, Galaad, 
Galilee, and he goat plains of Eſdrelom ; as alſo 

a, Feruſalem, Betane, Chellus, Kades, the bor- 
derers on the river of Egypt, 7. » Rameſſe, and all the 
land of Geſem, beyond Tanis and Memphis, and in general, 
to all the inhabitants of Egypt to the borders of Ethiopia ; 
ors with contempt, and, fear- 
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appoint the 12 
other, was the 
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jt 


aye he (7), wh Heed at Nineveh, who 
jef of all, but were now deſerted by their 
nevertheleſs in a good ſtate to defend 


„ fays he, did Phraories the Mede make 


war, 
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Upon ſo general a defection, it may be wondered he ſhould 
have perſiſted in his reſolution to invade the Medes, who had 
defied ſome of the moſt potent of his predeceffors ; but ha- 
ing numbers ſufficient, and relying on his own he 
ſeems to have made as ſlight of their diſobedience as they had 
of his orders; vowing in the moſt ſolemn manner to take am- 
ple vengeance on them, as ſoon as he had chaſtiſed the inſo- 
lent and rebellious Medes 
Warswith In the twelfth year of his reign then, he moved with his 
the Medes. army againſt Arphaxad, king of the Medes, and joining bat- 
tle with him in the great plain of Ragau, he overthrew him 
Year of horſe and chariot, put Arphaxad to flight, who made the beft 
the Flood of his way to the mountains ; got poſſeſſion of all his cities, 
be. and Echatan, in particular, the capital of Media, a fuinptu- 
fore Chriſt 94s city, newly erected, and decorated to be the feat of this 
636. ingdom, and demoliſhed it without mercy ; and to 
cos all, he caught Arphaxod in the mountains of Ragar, 
where he thought to have ſheltered himſelf, and coming there 
to ſkirmiſh with him and his followers, he ſhot Arphaxad fo 
often with darts that he killed him, and put an end to his life, 
and, as it were, to his kingdom. Fluſhed beyond meaſure 


„ Tbid. 


war. This Phraortes is the Arphaxad above, as we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to obſerve in the hiſtory of the Medes. Saoſduchinus, it ap- 
pears then, had led a quiet and peaceable life for the ſpace of 20 
years, the whole duration of his reign ; and Chyni/adan had done 
the ſame for the firſt 12 years of his, till finding the Medes had 
conquered the Perfians, as Herodotus writes, and as ap in the 
text of Judith, which ſays, that the Perfians of all the orientals 
refuſed to obey his ſummons ; and that, not contented with that, 
they were going to attack Mia alſo ; hearing of this it rouſed him; 
perceiving himwielf and kingdom in ſuch danger, he takes the alarm, 
and in haſte ſends to all the nations who had bowed to the Afyriaz 
throne, to come in immediately to his aid. No two hiſtorical 
pieces can, ſo far as they are concerned together, more illuſtrate each 
ether than Herodotus and this book of Fadith. And here, by the 
way we may, in this diſtreſs of Nabuchadonoſor, perceive ſome 
likeneſs of the caſe of Sardanapalus, who, when he was befieged 
in Nineveb, is ſaid to have ſent out to all the nations to come to his 
ſuccour (8); though thereupon we have noted, that in his caſe it 
muſt have been quite impracticable, if not impoſlible, for him to 
do it (9g). He ſhould have done it before he was blocked up in his 
city; upon the whole, this muſt be the ſtory which is there told by 
the heedleſs and romantic hiſtorian Ce. . 


(8) See before, 5. 183, (9) In the notes, ibid. 
2 with 


Cuar. 8; The Hiſtory of the Afyrians, 
with this more than, perhaps, expected ſucceſs, he returns 
it erlumph to Nineveh, he and all his of nations, 
a multitude of warriors, and repofing with after the 
of their victorious expedition (S), they feaft and 
revel with him for the ſpace of 120 days f. 
 AnS now being fated with excels and riot, and confident 
of being invincible (IT), he and his ſervants refume their mar- 
tial futy, and talk of no fefs than avenged on the whole 
earth ; the nations who had fo contemptuoufly refu- 
ſed to attend Him in his war intended with Media. He there- 
fore calls together his nobles and officers, with whom he con- 
ferred, concerning this matter, in private council, and the 
reſult was, te afii? the whole 2 out of his own mouth, 
=_ that all fleſh fhould be deſtr 22 that did not obey the 
of his mouth. In conſequence of this vain re- 
ſolution, Nabuchadomſor calls for his chief captain Holofernes, Holofer- 
_ him in charge, as the lord of the whole earth, nes“, 
with him 120, ooo of his choiceſt foot, and 12,000 charge and 
choſen archers on horſeback, and with them to invade all the order:. 
weft, for that they had dared to withſtand his will and pled- 
ſure, and to command them to prepare water and earth for 
him, againſt he ſhould, in his wrath, come againſt them, 
and cover the. whole earth with the feet of his army, and 
give them up a prey thereto ; threatening, that their ſlain 
ould fill their vallies and their brooks, and make the river 
ſwell over its banks, 'and that he would lead thera away cap- 
tives to the uttermoſt parts of the earth: He commanded 
him to go forth before him and polleſs himſelf of all their coaſts 
for him ; that if they ſubmitted to him, he ſhould let them 
alone for him to puniſh them in perſon ; but that if they 
preſumed to make head againſt him, he ſhould utterly deſtroy 
them without favour or diſtinction; ſwearing by his own 
life 1 the might of his kingdom, that he would, with his 
own hand, perform what he had fo preſumptuouſly vented 


+ Ibid. 

(S) This ſaccefifa wat of Chyniladan, or Nabuchadonoſor, again | 
the Medes, is exact almoſt what Ceefias writes of Sardanapalus l 
{10), it is the ſame ſtory moſt careleſly told; and this feaſt is cer- 1 
tainly the ſame Sardanapalus is ſaid to have given his victorious ar- 1 


(T) This is . again, or rather Sardazapalur is the 4 


% ts itt. i. rn bc ned 


(10) See before, p. 181. ang 182. (12) 13:4. 5 185. 
Nh VeL. IV, forth ; 
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He takes 
the field. 
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| forth; and warning him, at his peril, not to tranſgreſs any 


of the commands he had injoined him, but to execute them 
with rigour and without delay * (V). | 8 
Holafarnet, having received his orders to this effect, de- 
parted from before Nabuchadonoſor, and calling together all 
the governors, captains, and officers of the army of "Affur 
[ Aſyria], he ſelected the numbers, both of horſe and foot, 
the ki commanded ; and, attended with aſſes and camels 
in great numbers, for the conveyance of neceſlaries, and goats, 
ſheep and oxen more than can be ſaid, with plenty of every 
thing to ſuſtain the army, and gold and filver in great abun- 
dance from the kings treaſury, he marched off from Nineveh ; 
followed, beſides his army, by innutnerable multitudes from ſe- 
veral nations, who like l joined him, or like the ſand of 
the ſea ; fo that by the help of h „they may be pro- 
perly enough ſaid to cover all the face of the earth weſtward, 
with their chariots and horſemen, and their choſen faotmen . 
Holofernes, in this his march weſtward, deſtroyed Phud and 
Lud, ipoiled all the children of Raſſes, and the children of I/ 
mael toward the wilderneſs, ſouthward of the land of the Cbel- 


* Thid, bid 


(V) It would have been very difficult to account for this great de- 
gree of inſolent wrath in this prince, were it not for the aſſiſtance 
of Herodotus, who tells us (13), as we have obſerved before, that 
the Medes were grown to that pitch as to pretend to ſubdue Afhrie ; 
which, conſidering this king as he was, muſt have been a moſt vio- 
lent provocation and muſt have highly inflamed him, when he found 
himielf ſo deſerted by his tributaries and homagers, who could un- 
concernedly look on, while he perhaps was ſubdued by a rebellious 
nation, (who muſt for many years, ever ſince the days of Sennache- 
rib, have been at greateſt enmity,with A/jria,) though at the hazard 
of their own welfare, ſeeing they might feel the blow that ſtagger- 
ed his kingdom. Upon the conſideration therefore that they 
would not aſſiſt kim, though to preſerve even themſelves, he reſolves 
to execute ſuch vengeance, as ſuch ingratitude, as he might call it, 
and ſtupidity would well deſerve. The vulgate, according to St. 
Ferom, takes off from this, by preſenting Nabuchadono/or victori- 


ous over the Medes, before he called in the nations mentioned, but 


why he ſhould call them in when his work was done, or how they 
ſhould have diſobeyed him, when he had fo lately given ſo extraor- 
dinary an inſtance of his might and power, is more than we can con- 
ceive. The Greek verſion and our own is doubtleſs here to be pre- 


_ ferred, though both, in other reſpects very faulty. 
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9 and paſſed through M. 
C2 ˙ hgh tes upon the river 4 
quite to the ſea: He took the borders of Cilicia, killed 
1 65 — him, 1 to the borders of Fapheth, 
ſouthward, _—— 12 IL. I A 
n threw down their 
972 Damaſcus, 
where he arrived at the time of wheat-harveſt, burnt up all 
their flocks and herds, anarket and de- 
moliſhed their cities, quite laid the whole country waſte, and flew 
all their young men with the edge of the ſword ; which ſtruck 
fuch a terror into all the ſea- eoaſts, that Tyre, Sidon, Azatus, 
Aſcalon, and others, trembled, . 
in all haſte, ambaſſadors to him to treat of peace, w 
trating themſelves before him, acknow 
ſervants of the mighty Nebuchadonofor, 


5 


therkfelves the 
his maſter, and 
made a moſt humble tender of all that in the world bel 


e die pts tp. e ſeem 


wy this, Holo ornes drew down towards the ſea-coaſt, 
where he filled the cities with gariſons of his own, whence 
he, at the ſame time, picked out the choiceſt men to ſupply 
the place of ſuch as he thus detached from his army; and all 
this tyranny he exerciſed amidſt the joyful acclamations of all 
n who every where received the 


army with garlands, and dances, and 


as god (X 
And having, without oppoſition, wrought his pleaſure * 
theſe parts, he moved off towards the plain of Eſdraelon, and 


þ Ibid, & c, iii, 


(W) We forbear to enquire into the particular fite of theſe na- 
tions ; ſuch of them as we can fix will be found in the proper maps, 

(Y He here ſeems to have aſſumed beyond any of his prede- 
cefſors. This may ſerve as an inſtance, that the Mirian aboliſhed 
the religion of the countries where ever they came, to introduce 
the worſhip of their own princes, dead or living ; to keep the na- 
tions the more in awe, and the more to exalt the majeſty of their 
own kingdom. This may be added to what we have already ob- 
ſerved of the ſame kind on ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtory and prac- 
tice of this people. 


Dd 2 advancinp 


advancing towards Judas, he encamped between (Geba and 
Scythepolis, — 4 halted a whole month for the r endes - 
vous of his baggage and ſcatteted parts of bis army , . 
rodoubled the alarm be had before gi 


Holefernes indeed intended to 
by others, and, we may be f 
when he heard the Jews were'vefolved 
The news and confirmation of t 
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us for him to hazard 
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any other nation. ambiguous cou 
not only diſpleaſing to Holofernes, but raiſed a tumult 
the chiefs of Phænice and Moab who were preſent, 
would have perſuaded him to put Achior to death for 
folence, — againſt the children of fracl, and 
them at nought 4. | 

Wren the tumult was ceaſed Holofernes called 
Achior, and treated him as a wretch, who had on ſet 
propheſied againſt him, and blaſpeming againſt God, 
of Nabuchadoneſor as above him; he 
of his preſence, dooming him to death with the 'Fews, 
he intended ſhortly to cut off. Hereupon he ordered 
ſervants to guard him to a ftrong place belonging to 
Jews, that he might there wait till his appointed hour 
come. Bethulia was the place named, and thither he was 
accordingly carried; and being got into the city, he in- 
formed them of whatever he knew in relation to Folofernes 
and his deſigns . a '; 

THE next day Holofernes ordered, that a motion ſhould 
in general be made to inveſt Betbulia ; the vaſt multitude 
obeyed, and encamped upon a wide extent of ground from 
Dathaim to Belmaim, and from Bethulia to Cyamon, over- 
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6 Ibid. a Ibid. c. iv. r. © Ibid. c. vi. 
againſt 
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his army. hay - 
2 to think of 


1 — * 25 inactive ſtate about 
waiting the miſe of the beſieged, who, 
of water, were indeed ready to expire; word was brought 

bim of 2 beautiful and camely woman from Bathulia, hq Judith. 
A He was then r. 


night, and ſevered his head from his body, with his own 
ſword, and carried it off with her to the beſieged ® (T). 


HE 
f Ibid. c. vi. vii. 8 Ibid. c. viii, ix, x, xi, &c, | 


(Y) This tory may meet with very little credit, and indeed we 
are very apt to think it is not true; and this my acts 
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Tur Afrian:, ignorant of what had been tranſadted in 
the 4 general's tent that night, and perceivi 


the beſieged in motion the next morning, as if they 
£1 an aſſault, ſent notice of it to Holefernes, who was found 
headleſs in his tent, to the unſpeakable ſurprize of all that 
beheld or heard it. At this the Aſhrians loſt all courage, 
and, ſeized with a panic, betook them to the moſt precipi- 
tate flight, as if in the tragical end of their general they fore- 
faw their own. They left all their treaſure and baggage 


* ; . 
blemiſh on the whole book, as to make ſome doubt of the fincerity 
of any thing elſe faid in it; nor ſhould we be very ready to 
add much faith to any part of it, were it not ſo directly confirmed 
to us by Flerodatzs, and fo ſufficiently by C. and all his followers, 
as we 3 ne Rn. The heroine herſelf, 
Judith, may be a ſictitious er, calculated more for example 
than any thing elſe, and viſibly meant to inculcate into us an heroic 
love of our country, and readineſs to ſacrifice ourſelves in its de- 
fence ; or it may have been meant ſome how or other as a compli- 
ment to the Jews, by repreſenting them to have had the honour 
of a ſhare in pulling down the proud towers of Nineveb. Whatever 
may ha been intended by what is told of Judith herſelf, the fub- 
ſtance of tne book in other reſpects is undoubtedly true, as may be 
made to appear, not only by the concurrence of the authors we 
have mentioned, but alſo by the time it was wrote in, which it is 
perfectly conſiſtent with. One of the greateſt difficulties to be ſur- 
mounted in the vindicating of this Ac book, is, that through · 
out the whole, there is no mention made of a king in the Jand ; 
whereupon Prideaux (14) obſerves, that if we could put this hiito- 
ry ſo far back as the minority of Manaſſab, it would be moſt im- 
portant point gained; for that then there would be reaſon enough 
not to mention the minor king ; but only the chief miniſter and 
guardian of the kingdom in the tranſacting of the whole affair. 
To put this hiſtory fo far back as he would have it, he confeſſes 


impoſſible ; but we have proved, that if the years of the reign of 
Manafſeh and his fon Amon are right, and if Ptolemy's canon is to 
be depended on, this ſtory may ftand moſt in the firſt 


years of Jeſiab, who was a minor af but eight years of age; ſo that, 
according to him, it is no wonder, there is no mention made of ſo 
very young a king throughout this whole book of 7udith. Thoſe 
who would know more of this may conſult the ſame learned author, 
who has profeſſedly treated on this ſubject (155, which is ſome- 
what foreign to ou; deſign, and would beſides draw us into too 
great a length. 


(14) Conne#. of the Old and New Teſt, Book 1. part 1. p. 41. 
behind 


$25. (15) bat. 
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2 were nn. great ſlaughter te 
Chobat 
FTuvs ended this inteleht expedition; but whether exactly 
afte# this manner or any other we have not to ſay ; but that 
it was unfortunate, and highly fo, may appear by what in a 
ſew years after wed,” meaning no leſs than the 
of the A/rian empire. What farther relates to this emperot 
we are at à loſs to know, except that we are told he was 
ſucceeded by a king called 
Sarac (Z), who committing his forces in Chaldea to Na- 
bopallaſar ', he rebelled againſt him, and ſeized on the king- 
l 0 himſelf (A), * 
fore 


„ Ibid. e. xv. ernter. ped Syucell. Chron. 5. 210. 


ni gs © Kr 2 
was erbadon, Afſerbadon-pul, or Sardanapalus (1 
Here e 
in prophane authors (17), and particularly thoſe in 
Saidas (18), di one as a warrior, the other as an 
effeminate creature (19). The great Aferhadex (20) was the for- 
mer, and this king, who according to our ſuppoſition muſt have 
been the ſecond of the name, was the latter. 

(A) This Nabopallaſar was confefledly an Arias by his name, 
which muſt have been derived from Nebo- pa/-affer ; this ſufficiently 
declares the nation he was of, and it is confirmed by Polybiftor (21), 
who calls him, opon what authority we cannot conceive, Sar - 
danapalus. So-that according to this there muſt have been two 
Sardanapalus s exiſting together, the one riſing into proſperity, the 
other falling into the pit of adverſity. From fome ſuch notion it 
muſt have been, that we read alſo of another 1 to 
which the unfortunate Sardanapatlut ſent in his di (22). But 
he was then actually blocked up in his capital, by the united force 
of the Mides and lonians, and this man, according to our hiſto- 
rian (23), was the that actually joined with the Medes 
to deſtroy Nineveh ; fo that there is no manner of congruity in the 
two facts as related. The apparent truth of this man's acceſſion 
to the throne of ſeems to have been this ; as he was conſeſ- 
ſedly an Miu, he may have laid claim to the throne of Baby/t 
n as of the y younger branch of the Afyrians 


(16) Sir IC. Newt. . of Ant. Kingd. amend. p. 293. tl 
fore in the notes, p. 201. ' (17) See before in the notes, 22 
181. (18) Ad wocem Eapdaramanrc;. (19) See before in t ae. 
ibid, (20) See before, p. 201. (21) Apud Syncell. Chronogy. 
p. 210. (22) See before in the notes, p. 183. 182 


Polyhiſt apud Syncell. ubi ſup. 1 
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i n ſeems to have been really the caſe. ' The 


on Nahles, 


The e of tho , Bock, # 
fore ray” be e Have nee Ne es: or 
Chynila ot Mig e eee „ as he ſtands in the eanon 
of Prin: The to Con the catpuite Nine 
Ridns at 
"> entered — r — 1 1 par- 
ly ſending to Meds, to demand 2 
— ee der e his ſon Nebuchad} 
way K ( The farifies thus united make war upon Sarac, | 
NN who, 


„ tem, apud eund. ibid. 


Keſtended from the great Nabonaſſar, who ſeettis to have had the 
kingdom of B. Jo Klone 8 his father, or 
2 the ür 


Um in, havet i 
if, and in his ohn right ; which, it ia probable, 
Anred to attempt before. Hence it muſt ſeeddingly have been, that 
we have no mention of Sarac, or whatever elſe he may have been 
called, in Prolemy's canon 

(B) The note above makes this ſuffcientiy appear and what we 


en 2 yoke which bad been re. 
and wer + Chymiladan (26), r 4 not really ſhake it 
upon the defeat of his army under Holofernes (27) ; and partly 

56 2c ad lace of — having ſhaken eff the yoke even 
in the dfys of AMferbador, and perhaps before (28) 3 —2— 
muſt have been fuch a blow to the 
as it never after could recover; and when the two potent and en- 
kings of the Mau and of the came to unite 

their forces together, it is no wonder the Hias, who wit deſerted 
on all hands, could not long withſtand ſuch 4 conjunction, and im- 


tirhace of alliunees with tris for ther twutual 
are then the Belefis and Arbaces of Cieſtas 0 — * different 
25 1 ſee th — — — — 
rin e em con each other as 
eonfiderable princes, who could no longer brook ſubjection, and 


{24) Ser before, p, 215. (2g) Herodot. I. 1. c. 102. (26 


See beſe e, p. 211. (27) Bid. 214. 28) Ser lebe, 
b. 202. (29) Sce before, p. 180. 
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for the event, but burnt his palace, 


and may, de is likely, have been the 


| Wee (DD): Thus fell the 
fi: 3:37 CLE. 3041 2 8 | 193 LV >; 1 ** 
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Or * 

IS 

(37) te be vy i — 

— mo | it in their choice 
—— — es mere!y-to-put an end to their days 
vithout any ſort of -=frer the manner of the Jadians, 7e. 
ligion — may be-urged in their behalf, than which no- 
ing _ Powerful effect upon the minds and tempers of 
— rnd atar 
rey of. or 4 lofs of life by 
4 2 remorſeleſs enemy, it is no fuch great wonder, that 

arg the moſt -way-t0 deſboy both themſelves 


. i. f. oz. (34) Iuem, 
(36) Judith, c. 1. Ser. 5. 
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35) 


(37). H. ſa 
Vol. IV. 


Ee thirſt 
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in ſome ſuch manner, (E) and the Medes and Babylenians 


thirſt of his rage with their blood, or inrich himſelf with their 
ſpoils. The motive to this, in thoſe that have ſuffered it, may be 
aſcribed to the higheſt ſort of revenge; it being the only method 
they could take to diſappoint the enemy, and make him, what 

might call, a ſufferer even by their deſtruction. | 
(EK) We have made it our buſineſs in ſeveral preceding notes 


thelvoup can dave bewn ap aede! ODOR TEAt 
laſt king of Aris 38), who" may P. 
— contraction of his name, which is all 
ſeems to imply. The prophane accounts, as we have 
the one to have been a great and ißcent | 
2 woah” 7 pore 
died peaceably and. quietly -in u (39] 3 the 
wha — — der en ge, 
r The former then muſt have 
er „or Sardon pul, of ſcripture, 

been this obſcure prince Sarac, Sarebeden, 2 
empire did not fall under the ſormar ia moſt evi that 
under the latter is ?Imoſt as plain, by the obſcurity of what is related 
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(38) See before p. 215, note (Z). 
12. p. 529. (40) Ser before, p. 184. 
(42) See befor, 9. 208. | 
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triumphed » uant to the prophets 
x 5-0 6 Fits the Aran, te rd of min anger» . Ro 


> — 


e ee 
what Cee 4) writes, and P (44), even (45 
| e the Medes and 
ing. that the K cans fr Hria, excepting 
y be ſeems to unde * 
Ne 424 on the Maar, thoug not 
deſerve the honour of being accounted his ally and confederate, a8 
if the Mede would have been of himſelf, without 
fach alkiſtance as the Babjleniar eviild aford fi In this he tacit- 
r for the former repreſents 
Babylonian 


rather as a client, than an aſſiſtant, tothe Mede (46) 


and the latter tell us, the Babylonian had no ſooner feized on his 


than he 1 to the Mede for protection, and, to ſecure 
— and . N ſued to him for a 


exe of rank be the families (47) ; and that there was this differ- 


in Jaiab, which we all not fail to take notice of 
aa er though Cefa, is to be condemn for 
e 


tie * and falſhoods he has heaped together concerning the 
ſame, it a that he had ſome ſort of information concerning 
the fall of this monarchy. We have already ſeen ſome paſiages in 
him parallel with others in the book of Judith, as forerunning the 


ſabverſion of this empire (48) ; but then he has miſapplied his facts 


to Chyniladan, or Nabschadowofor, the laft kin but one, and not to 
Sarac, or „the laſt king of all. a 
(G) The exact time of this great event may perhaps be ſettled 
pretty i nearly, If Chyniladan, or Nabuchadonefer, died in the fixth 
year of nb, as we have as good as proved (49), it muſt follow, 
that the Aab, being Fey hat aoh Necho, king of E 
when there was a king of in being (50), that kingdom 
contirined thany years — the death of Chyniladimn ; for Jeſab 
reigned 31 years (5 1], the laſt of which may coincide with the 
fourth year of Nabocola ers, or Nebuchadnezzar, ſo that his father 
Le ve who immediately ſeized upon the kingdom of Ba- 
___ the deceaſe of Chyniladar, or Nabuchadonoſor, did not 
the deſtruction of Nineveb, which may have ſtood ſome 
years after his death Now that it came to paſs, that Nineveh ſtood 
ſo long after the combination of the Mader and Bab ylonlans againſt 


it, was owing to a ſtop put to their defigns, by an irruption of the 


(43) Bid. p. 186. (44) Apad Syncell. ubi ſup. (45) Ubi 
ſup. (46) See before, p. 180. (47) Hpud. Syncel]. Chronogr. 
b. 210. (48) See before in the notes, p. 208, 209. 49) Ibid p. 205, 


note (Q). (50) See Pol. II. p. 47. n 99 
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between them, may be pretty clearly underſtood 4 
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„ and robbed their 
treaſures, and I have put down the inhabitanes » like @ valiant 


man. And my hand hath as 4 neft the goon pon x 
ple : and as one gathereth eggs that are left, have 

all the earth. nd there was nene thy e the wing; br er. 
ed the mouth, or peeped. Shall the ax boaft it * ainſt bim 
that heweth therewith ? or Hall the ſaw magn againſt 
him that ſhaketh it? as if the rod ſhould | againft 
them Ih! 299 5 ap, 90 or as if the flaff ſhould lift ſel as if 
it were no wood. Therefore e 
5 bis fat „„ 
hindle a burning li le the burning of @ fire (H). 2 
of Iſrael Hall be for a fire, and bis bely One far a : and 
it ſhall burn \ devour hig therns and bis briers in one day ; 
and fhall conſume the glory of bis 2 and of bis 
field, t fect end bod 4 pad they hal be as when a 
bearer fainteth. And the reſt of the trees was + his foreft I be 
few, that a child may write them®. . ll break the Aſ- 


* foal; X. Sor ron 


Sothians (52.1, who can have been no other than the: Bafrians 
fr they e . Ie 
were beſieging that ci heſe 

ö (54) 
hich che coofederates were fo 


ria, that they — 
22 as well Ee Fan 
ces in theſe parts. The then were lords in theſe = 
fix or ſeven years after the death of , and the work 
of deſtroying the kingdom of AHria could not be completed till 
the Scythiazs had been driven out of this part of Aga, which happen- 


ed at the of the term of 283 years above-mentioned. 
They then againſt Nineweh, and deſtroyed. it about the 
beginning of the reign of — king of Judah; but whether 
in the ſecond, third, or fourth year of his reign, we ſhall leave the 
reader to determine ; but it is certain, to a ſufficient 
that in one of thoſe years Mine vebh ſubmitted to fate. 

(H) There may be thoſe who may imagine theſe words to be pre- 


dictive of the manner of Sardanapalus s death, as related by — 
phane authors (55). 


while the 
minion _ 
durin 
again he king 
fiderable pokes Toe 


(52) Herodot. J. i. c. 103. (53) p. 182, (54) Vid. He- 
rod ot. bi ſup. (55, See before, p. 184. | 
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nd, ond h my mountains tread him under 
Ks yoke part frm of th and bi de 
their” ſhoulders *. "the voice of the. 
— 
not A 
EDD, one he 
Ne free (0. ht 2 poſs vr to'bis rung hold 
(, ad bis privices hall . afraid of 1 faith 
2 ſe fire ir in Tion, and hrs in Jeruſalem 7. 
Dag Bed the Myra was » ceder in Lebanon, with fair 
branches, a fbadowing ſhroud, 
ani bis top was among the thick | boughs. - Tambo. glare 
great," the defy ſet him up on high with ber rivers 
round about his other ry ates ber little rivers unto all the 
trees of the feld. Therefore bis height ur exalted above all 
the vrees of the field, and hir boughs wers multiplied, and bis 
2 — Wenn . waters, 


. 25; 1428, xx. 31. 2 Idem, xxxi. 8, 9. 
r man, the cher war a mean 


nou fan-gleinty — the mighty Made, and the dependent 
Babylavias, as we have a. note or two above; ſo 
to the two men 


. 
CITE rn 2 We 
ene bell dai pho th juice of G 


efiax, ci we 
are fond of 4 or ſuſtain- 
ng to have 

Puig Dopod Boing dr pure x np In aword, 
he meant no but that in ſeripture, which was 
either ſtrangely diſtorted for him, or he mu, „„ 


unpardonably, have diſguiſed it himſelf. 


(56) See before, Bid. (<7) See before, p. 182. (58) Ibid. 
(59) Lia. 


hin 


The Hiſtory of the"Afytiats. Boon 1. 
when be ſbot forth. All the fruit of heaven made their nefls in 
bis boughs, — Deen 
bring forth their young, and under his aj, d all great 
nations. Thus was be fair in his greatneſs, in the length "of bis 
branches; for his root was by great waters. The cedars in the 
of God could not hide him : the fir-trees were nut "like 
cheſnut-trees were not likt his branches ; 
not any tree in the garden of God was lile unto him in bis beau- 
ty. I have made him fair by the multitude of his branches -ſo 
that the trees of Eden, that were in the go | 
him. Therefore thus ſaith the Lord 7 


lifted up thyſelf in height, and he hath ſbot 
thick boughs, and bis heart is 
delivered him into the 


a ang 
the vallies his — os, 6 lle, and bis are broken by 
all the rtvers of the land, and all the people of earth are gone 
d:wn from his ſhadow, and have left bim. Upon his rain ſhalt 
oll the fowls of the heaven remain, and all the beafts of the 
field ſhall be upon his branches. To the' end that none of all the 
trees by the waters exalt themſelves for their height, neither ſhoot 
up their top among the thick boughs, neither their trees fland up 
in their height, all that drink water : for they are all delivered 
4 te death, to the nether parts of the earth in the midft of the 
children of men, with them that go down to the pit. Thus ſaith 
the Lord God, in the day when he went down to the grave, I 
cauſed a mourning, I covered the deep for him, and I reflrained 
the flcods there, and the great waters were flayed; and I cauſed 
Lebanon to mourn for him, and all the trees of the field fainted 
for him. I made the nations to ale at the ſound of bis fall, 
when I caſt him down to hell with them that deſcend into the pit - 
and all the trees of Eden, the choice and be of Lebanon, all 
that drink water ' ſhall be comforted in the nether parts of the 
earth, % 1 „ went down into hell with him unto them that 
be flain with the ſword, and they that were his arm, that 
#welt under his ſhadow in the midſt of the heathen 17. 
Thy ſhepherds ſlumber, O king of Afſyria, thy nobles all dwell 
in the duſt . thy people is ſcattered upon the mountains, and no 
man gathereth them. There is. no healing of thy bruiſe - thy 
wound is grievous : all that hear the bruit of thee, ſpall clap 


1 Exek. xxxi. 3, 17. 
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nen 
cantinalally * ? Such was the great empire of Aria, ſuch 

her glory, as to be accounted, even by God himſelf, the firſt 
and ſupreme of nations, and ſuch her fearful fall; nor is all 
this meant of any other than the monarchy founded Pul, 


late, but for the plain affiſtance of ſcripture 
r LA NI I ALIEN 
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| SECT. I. 
ir e of he er: of BABYLON, or 


HALD AA. 


E have already done conſiderably towards the geo- 
-graphy of this kingdom, and particularly with re- 
— — — — — 
luge*. Its moſt antient name was Shinaar, 'Sennaar, Senjar, Names. 
Singara, and the like“, but whether or no it extended to 
what bas been fince known more peculiarly for the dominions of 
Babylon, we have already declared we know not v, nor is it 
poſſible to gather it to any great degree of ſatisfaction, though 
there is ſome reaſon to think it did becauſe it is uſed to de 


* Nahum. iii. 18, n 216. 
he n See Vol. ir. v See bet ore, in the 
Pen of the two foregoing ciation 


note 


4s a — ſuppoſed to have been borrow- 
.of the, tower and cn o Bel 3 


RIES 
* 3 $1 x k 


Extent un- iy + e ee ance ac FRE 


cer lain. termination 
| ward, ro v4 r " 8 the 
Situation eaſtward bounded by the 2 divided it — ak ria. 


and boun- to the ſouthward 1 Tivers and the 


darin. P ] the Deſert * 8 
e it muſt A bee r N 


EC——.˖ ĩ —;˖T—— of it ano. g 
fo tell, till we know . oo 


other, and were conſidered as 

ſometimes a practice with geographersto treat of | 
Mefapotamia at ade ſame time, and once fon all . a6 
Z coperly. one and the fame countrg. 1 tf 4 


Tus ample region may very, gau ui with the maje+ 
&y of the Babylonian kings; but abe name;muſt certainly 
7 Orr 


bave 


* — 


| ll See Vol. 61. 7 Sona 
118 7 . &c. &c. 2 p ; Vid. — 


* Vol II. c. 16, Narr 
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that it did not become even more univerſal, muſt have been 
owing to its being ſecond to the Aſyrian, which had rooted 
itſelf firmly over all the kingdoms about, and for which the 
ans muſt have had too much veneration to attempt to 
change it, ſeeing it may have been by them deemed their 
as will be ſeen hereafter. But it is certain that the proper Ba- 
bylon, in later times, was confined to the very ſouthermoſt parts 
of Meſopotamia, which our maps ſometimes repreſent as a 
peninſula, or rather, as it is, a cluſter of iſlands; this ſmall 
territory, together with the proper Chaldea already mention- 


Afjrias, and indeed they are frequently uſed the one for the other, 
though this latter ſeems the moſt generally to have had the aſcen- 
dant and pre-eminence, as being prior, and, as it were, ſuperior to 
the former. Beroſus ſaith, That Nebuchadnezzar held Epe, 
« Syria, Pharnicia, and Arabia ; and Strabs adds Arbela to the 
« territories of ; and ſaying, that Babylon was antiently 
«« the metropolis of Afyria, he thus deſcribes the limits of the 4/- 
„ frian empire, [or more properly the Babylonian]. Contiguous, 
* ſaith he, [l. 16] t Perſia and Suſiana are the Aſſyrians; for 
„ ſo they call Babylonia, aud the greateſt part of the region about it; 
« part of which is Aturia, wherein Ninus [or Nineveh] and Ap- 
«« polloniatis, and the Elymæans, and the Parztacz, and Chalonitis by 
«© the mountain Zagrus, and the fields near Ninus, and Dolomene, and 
« Chalachene, and Chazene, and Adiabene, and the nations of Meſo- 
10 potamia near the Gordyzans, and the Mygdones about Niſibis, unt 
« Zeugma 2p Euphrates ; and a large region on this fide the Eaphra- 
« tes, inhabited by the Arabians and Syrians, properly ſo called, as far as 
« Cilicia, and Phœnicia, and Lybia, and? he ſea of Egypt, and the Sinus 
% Tſficus :*” And a little after, deſcribing the extent of the Babylo- 
nian region, he ** bounds it on the north with the Armenians and 
« Medes, unto the mountain Zagrus; on the ealt fide with Sſa, 
% and Elymais, and Paretacene, incluſively; on the ſouth with the 
« Perfian gulf and Gha/dea, and on the welt with the Arabes Sce- 
„ nite as far as Adiabene and Gordhæa: Aﬀterwards ſpeaking of 
Suſana and Sittacene, a region between Babylon and Suſa, and of 
Par #tacene, and Caſſæa, and Elymais, and of the Sagapeni and Si/o- 
cem, two little adjoining provinces ; he concludes, [J. 16. 5. 745] 
% And theſe are the nations which inhabit Babylonia eaftward :- to 
*« the north are Media and Armenia, excluſively ; and weſtward are 
% Adiabent and Meſopotamia, incluſively; the greateft part of Adia- 
«« bene is plain, the ſame being part of Babylonia: in ſome places it 


an name was almoſt as wi 


« borders on Armenia; for the Medes, Armenians, and Baby!oniang 


10 warred frequently on one another (60)."? We here ſee Aſria and 
Babylonia moſt xemarkably confounded together, net only as the ſame 
empire, but as the ſame country. 


3 If. Newt. * Kingd. p. 324, 325. 


„ that they were of AHrian origin themſelves, 
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is now deſcribed for this country, which, in antient days, 
d . nord, 2 ſhould feem, as Senju 
at . | da | * 
Tus country, . the — ym Meng 


nary here, that the richer ſort were uſed to fleep-in"tubs and 
of water , nor could bear to live without this per- 
xe, which ſtill continues, as every body that has 
in theſe parts very well knows; and at certam ſeaſons 
have here the dreadful plague of a tential wind, 


more particular about in the b 
never rains here for certain months of the year ; ſo that the in- 
Habitants, in the northermoſt parts of this country, and gene- 
rally all over it, are at great labour and trouble in watering 
to do it; and eſpecially banks of the Exphrates, 
hr dg wp ups Bs are ſo frequent, as ſometimes 
to hurt the navigation af the river . This dronght continues 
commonly eight months of the year *; nay, it has been ſome- 
times known not to have rained here for two years and a half 
together, and the inhabitants reckon, that if it does but rain 
twice or thrice in a year, it is enough for their d: this 
is remarked by Herodotus e, who fays, that in the land of the 
Aſians it ſeldom rained : and that the country was 
quite like Egypt, its fertility was not by the inundati- 
ons of the river, as in that country, but by the painful labour 
of the inhabitants, who either actually watered it by hand, or 
dug trenches, and other conveyances of that kind, for the 
refreſhment and fecundation of this country, though, how- 
ever, the fame ſort of labour is neceſſary even in yt ©. The 
ſoil being rich, the climate in excellent, and the in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants what it ought to be, this country for 
fertility uſed to vie with any other fpot on the face of the earth. 
We have ſeen it compared to Exypt, as above, and the ſouther- 
moſt parts of it between the rivers may be particularly com- 
pared with the Delta of that country, it being, like that, 
made up of endleſs iſlands, ſome formed by nature, and ſome 


* Pl.uTan. Sympoſ. I. 3. p. 640. + See Laow. Rauwory's 
Travels into the Eaſtern Country, part, 2. c. 6. p. 160. 2 Vid. 
 Pynca. Pilgr. vol. 1. c 12. p. 62. d RauwoLy ubi ſupr. p. 
152. I. 1. c. 193. Vid. & Sr. I. is. p. 692. 4 See 
Vol. I. p. 394 | 
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. The Hiftory of the Babylonians. Box I. 
tributed and abated, the country in general benefited, and 
an eaſy communication effected between the inhabitants. 
Some of theſe canals were fo large as to be navigable in the 
winter months ?, but the chief of them all ſeems to have 
been the Naharmalche, or Royal River 1. Concerning this, 
and the reſt of its kind, we muſt always be a good deal in 
the dark ; for till of late years we have known next to no- 
thing of the face of this „ from the experience of 
our own travellers, or the affiſtance of the eaſtern geogra- 
phers, without which it is next to impoſſible to fix any 
thing certain about it in the antient weſtern geographers. 
Nor have we as yet, it is to be feared, ſufficient inſtructions 
with regard to the particulars of this intricate country, which 
can never be delineated but by an actual and ac- 
curate ſurvey, which is what we can never ſo much as hope 
for. We ſhall therefore only obſerve, that the Naharmalcha, 


which, as repreſented by the antients, muſt have been a vaſt 


work, is not now eaſily diſtinguiſhable fromthe other branches 
and canals of this country. There is ſome 


the antient geographers, in this — caſe, conſiſtent 
with the beſt of o. of our 

graphers in this caſe very 

that in a point of _ we ſhall be as brief as poſh 
ble, deſpairing, with all the — and aſſiſtanees we have, 
to be able to fix this Royal R 2 
n The Nabarmalcha is 
then by ſome * ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with the river 
of Citha, now called Conti, or Citi, which ſeems to have 
been an artificial branch conducted from the Euphrates into 
the inland of Arabia, where it falls into ſome lakes or waters, 
called the lake of Rahama, or Al Batayeh, in De Life's 
maps, and muſt have been, together with ſome overflowed 
lands, farther eaſtward in the proper Chaldæa, the Paludes 
Babylenice of the antients. This river is ſaid to have been 
dug by Citha, or Cufh, king of Babel, but it is more uſually 
by the oriental writers attributed to his ſon Nimrod ©. This 
Naharmalcha is called a branch of the Euphrates, and is faid 
to have emptied itſelf into the lakes, and upon. the overflowed 
lands, to have divided the country, and to have waſhed the 
towns of Irdt, and is ſaid to have been the ſame called the 
river Sid, the river of the Black Country, or of the Black 
Towns *. By this it ſhould have been no more than a branch 


P HSO DO. ubi ſupr. 1 See Ver. r AL 
TaBart in. cap. de Morte Sarz. C Idem 4 Vid. 
Hrops Hiſt. Relig. Vet. Perſar. * 40. | 
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of the Euphrates, by labour and art conducted into the inland 
of Arabia, The river of Nehardea, or River of Knowledge, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Naarda of Ptolemy, and to 
have run not above 20 miles above Sora, or at leaſt the uni- - 
verſity itſelf of Nebardea, a famous one belonging to the Jews, 
is ſaid to have been no farther diſtant from Sora, and to have 
been ſeated on the eaſtern banks of the Euphrates, and to 
have been many miles above the place from whence the Royal 
River, or Naharmalcha, was derived on the oppoſite ſhore, 
by which it is to be concluded, that it ran weſtward or ſouth- 
ward af the Ezphrates, and conſequently, that it could not 

have had any communication with the Tigris, where- 
as by all the antients we underſtand, that it was a very, large 
canal, navigable by ſhips, between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and that it was cut for that very purpoſe. By Ptolemy we under- 
ſtand, that it did not only communicate with the two rivers, 


but alſo di itſelf into the Paludes, or ſtanding waters 
and overflowed grounds; by him we underſtand, that it was 
derived more from the Tigris, that it waſhed the 


walls of Babylon, or at leaſt ran not very far from that city, 
and that thence, mixing with the Ezphrates, the canal was 
immediately continued away to the Paludes, It is not to be 
doubted, but that this Naharmalcha was cantrived more par- 
ticularly for the great city of Babylon, that ſo it might have 
the immediate advantage of both the great rivers at once 3 
and accordingly we have in De Lifle's maps a cut or canal re- 
preſented from the Tigris to the Euphrates, juſt by what are 
now called the ruins of Babylon ; and exactly in a line with 
the river Cutha, or Citi, as it is now called and repreſented, 
which continues itſelf to the waters in the inland of Arabia; 
and thus we ſeem to have the true ſituation and extent of this 
river, which muſt certainly have been the ſame, and the ra- 
ther as it is to this day called Almalec, the King, or Royal. 
It is in the ſame maps repreſented as imperfect, and as not 
reaching quite to the Zupbrates, and therefore, as much as it 
may have been formerly conſidered as a branch of the Eu- 
phrates, it is now moſt properly a branch of the Tigris. It 
appears then, that it is partly choaked up, as it was in the 
days of Trajan *, who reſtored it to its priſtine ſtate, after it 
had been for many ages dug by the great Nebuchadnezzar w. 
Thus, by comparing Ptolemy with the beſt of our modern 
geographers, it ſeems, that we have in general marked out the 
canal of the Naharmalcha, which may at firit have included 


Vid. Aum. MaRrceELL. p. 498. W MECASTHEN. ex 
Arx. apud Euſeb, Præpar. Evang. I. 3. c. 41. p. 456. 
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ne more than the cut between the two rivers, it came 
afterwards to be 1 to the incl of the 
river of Cutba, which muſt have been a diſtinct wotk, 
ſome diſtance to the weſtward of the Nahormalcha was another 
river, corruptedly in Ptolemy called the Mgarſares, for the 
Naarſares, or the Nahar Sare, the Stinking Rover ; this al- 
ſs he derives from the Tigris, and continues to the Paludes ; 
but our beſt maps have no ſign of ſuch a river or canal at pre- 
ſent in theſe parts; nor can we thereby fax the place of the 
Nehardea, or Naarda of Ptolemy — which, though he 
mentions it as a town only, muſt by its name have * 
river alſo, and, as we are told, to the weſt the 
Sare *, It may be labour in vain to a 
theſe and the other numerous branches 
tered the antient country of Babylen, though by the 
we have. Many of them, that have been formerly conſidera» 
ble, may be now no more, and others may have been found 
fince, that were not in antient days ; . 
giouſſy watered, ſo low withal, and ſo to the v 
of ext — —— 
Tigris and Eupbrates, and fo neglected as it muſt for ages 
paſt have been, may be fairly concluded to have changed face 
conſiderably, and frequently, ſince the time-Prolemy flouriſh- 
ed ; and ions do am ani coo 
face of this country, when it was the ſeat of empire, or when, 
it had ftrength and riches ſufficient to take care of its nume - 
rous banks, and to keep them in 
Tre Eupbr 


repair. 

ates, thus branched out and divided, may 
now claim to be conſidered ſeparately. The name of this 
river we have already ſpoken to), and have now to add, that 
it takes its riſe from the mountains of Armenia, and that it 
continues its courſe ſouthward, waſhing the eaſtern ſkirts of 
Syria, and ſouth eaſtward dividing Arabia from Meſopotamia, 
till, mixing with its fellow traveller the Tigris, it falls at 
length into the Perfian gulf. This conſiderable river is flow, 
for the moſt part, in its courſe *, and not very well adapted 
throyghout for navigation, becauſs.of ſome parts of it which 
are ſhoal, and ſome parts of it that are rocky. We are told 
it is not navigable for the larger ſort of barks, any lower from 
Bir, or Beer, in Meſopotamia, than a place called jg 5 Bas A 
which muſt be the Raſaine in ſome of De Life's maps, but 
that the ſmaller craft may go down quite to Baſſara. Be- 


* Vid. Hype ubi ſupr. p. 71. See Vol. I. p- 116. Rau- 
wOLF ubi ſupr part 2. c. 1. p. 126, » THEVENOT. Voy. au. 


yond 


Lev, part 1. c. 9. P. 46. 
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yoad this Rouſurine it ſeems there are rocks which are 
dangerous for the larger veſſels d, but our author ſeems here 
to be quite miſtaken, for Rouſvarne, or Raſaine, is an inland 
place, at a diſtance from the banks of this river. A traveller © 
who actually went down this river, and ſeems to have had as 
great a ſenſe of the dangers of his voyage as any man could 
well have, makes no mention of rocks in this river till he 
comes down a great way below, to a place he calls Deer 4, 
and which is conſiderably beyond Racka, or Racca, where 
they were obliged to uſe the {kill and affiſtance of pilots ©. At 
Bir in Meſopotamia, which was the common place of embar- 
kation from the weſtern parts, this river is compared to the 
Thames at London, but was then obſerved to have been confi- 
derably fallen ; and indeed the breadth of this river muſt be 
very uncertain, and, as the caſe uſually is, depend upon the 
ſeaſons and the weather. In many places it divides itſelf into 
ſeveral ſhallow branches, and forms ſeveral iſlands 8; in ſome 
parts it is broad and ſhallow, in others wide and deep like a 
little ſea u, and, the whole, is not near ſo convenient 
as the Tigris ', Though the Euphrates, we have obſerved 
above, is moderate in its courſe, its water is fo continually 
foul, that there is no drinking it till it has ſettled for a time, 
or been paſſed through a cloth, or a ſtrainer * ; but its wa- 
ter, when in proper order, is preferred before any in theſe 
parts, and ſaid to be lighter than any other, whence the river 
is known, with the neighbouring people, by a name which 
ſignines the water of deſire . "The fiſh of this river is alſo re- 
ported to ve excellent in kind, and particular notice is taken 
of one ſomewhat like a carp, which ſometimes weighs 17 or 
18 pounds „, which is all that may he neceſſary to fay on 
The antient way of navigating this river has ſomething very 
ſingular and extraordinary in it. The veſſels they uſed were 
round, without diſtinction of head or ſtern, and were no 
better than great wicker baſkets coated over with hides, 
which they guided along with two oars or paddles. Theſe 
veſſels were of different ſizes, and would ſome of them carry 
a. burthen of palm wine, or other merchandiſe, to the weight of 
50200 talents, and, according to their ſize, had live aſſes on board 


b Tuzvenor. ibid. © RavworLE. 4 Idem. ibid. p. 


152. * Ibid. t Mau. Jour. from Aleppo to the river 
Euphrat. p. 3. See alſo Tux venor. ubi ſupr. 5 RavwoLF 


ubi fupr. p. 126. k Idem ibid. & p. 162. | Idem ibid & 
TaztvENoT. ubi ſupr. RAU wor ubi ſupr. p. 126. ! Tas- 
vnor. ubi ſupr. m RAuworr ubi ſupr. 
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unloaded their cargoe, they ſtripped off their hides, and ſel- 
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of them. Having thus fallen down the river to Babylon, and 


ling the reſt of their veſſel, with the ſtraw and whatever elſe 
might have ſerved them for the convenience of and 
putting their hides upon the backs of their aſſes, they fe- 
turned by land to the place whence they came, where they 
wrought up another frame, or baſket, to repeat their voyage; 
it being impoſſible for them to ſtem the ſtream up again by 
water. | 

THis country is more than ordinarily remarkable for the 
ſeat of Paradiſe, which is moſt rationally ſuppoſed to have 
been partly, if not all, within the limits of it o; as alfo for 
the great plain of Shinaar, now Senjar, where the whole 
race of mankind were gathered together in one body after the 
flood, and whence they diſperſed themſelves over the face of 
the earth. "The bitumen of chis country we have already 
4 ſpoken of at large, as well as of the place where it more re- 
markably abounded r. The ruins of Babylon, and what re- 
mains of the tower, as ſuppoſed, of Babel, might here claim 
a place, had not another more proper occurred in the former 
part of this work f. 


SECT. I 


The Antiquity, Government, Laws, Religion, Cuſtoms, 
Arts, Learning, aud Trade of the Babylonians. 


ABEL is the firſt kingdom we find erected in ſcrip- 
B ture, and claims an origin prior to that of Aſſur, 

though, according to the common courſe of hiſtory, 
it muſt appear after it. Nimrod was the founder of it *, but 
for many ages it enlarged not its bounds, and evidently ap- 
pears to have remained a petty royalty, till the A/yrians 
paved the way to the empire it attained to. Or, on the o- 
ther hand, if it be granted, that even under Nimrod himſelf 
it attained a height of power, nothing ſeems more natural 
than to conclude, that it ſuddenly fell down to a level with 
its neighbours, and even below ſome of them, and partt- 
cularly the famous and antient kingdom of Elam, or Perſia; 
for ſo early as the days of Abraham we meet with a king of 
Shinaar, the antient Babylon, in the army of Chedorlaomer 


r Ibid. p. 312, 347. 1 Ibid. p 320 not. (I]. 


» Hz ROD Or. |. 1. c. 194. » See Vol. I. p. 113, & _ 
7 Ibid. 
{ Ibid. p. 319, & ſeq. t Ibid. p. 365. ; 


king 
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n 2 
. formerly g deſtroy the boa 
. 2 2 
that of this empire ; but not to repeat what we have ſo fully 
, and which muſt of courſe afſact this empire, as it 
upon the ruins of the former ; we would on- 
notice, that ſcripture knows nothing of any ing of 

from the king of Sb;naar above in the army of E 
tin the days of AMirodach Baladan, who was contemporary 
Hezetiah ; as alfo that, by the ſeveral hiſtories of the 
nations that precede in this work, it is plain, that no Baby- 
laman ſceptre awed any one of them, till many years after the 
ſaid Meredach Balados. Sth, thi To RG ths to 
have been the moſt antient kingdom of the world, oy ng 


ve my wy kx ch "I ks wo may 
ear boaſted, 
unwarily believed. 

Tus Babylonians, or Chaldzans, however, laid claim to a 
moſt enormous antiquity, unwilling to be behind-hand with 
the Egyptians, or any nation elſe, pretending to have re- 
G eee 3 $5,000 years?, 1 
or 472,000 years, according to others *, reckoning down to 
Alexander, from the time they firſt began to obſerve the ſtars; 
a moſt monſtrous fable, — AE 5a refatation, though it 
may deſerve ſome animadverſion (M). 


Tas 
« Genel. xiv. ” See before in the preceding 
ſom. eie 12. Vid. e 
* Dropon. Srcvz. Bibl. Hift. I. 2. p. 81. 


(M) This and ſenſeleſs defire of ſeveral nations to be 
antient, has not only been, in good part, the deſtruction of 
hiſtory, * — alſo been conſiderably hurtful 
to religion. Vanity, as we have ſhewn (61), firſt introduced the 
2 — to ſupply the want or loſs of them: and as an- 
riquity was thought the moſt honourable diſtinction of a people, 
when nations, as the B Egyptians, or others, came to be 
great and powerful, and to remark how mean a figure their prede- 
ceſſort made, in eompariſon, but a few years before, if they had 
any certain tradition About it, and that they had cannot very well 
be doubted ; und to perceive, that perhaps ſome other nations had 
a great value for themſelves for their antiquity, they were aſhamed 
of their deficiencies, ſcorned in any degree to be inferior to any 
echer nation under the ſun, and ſo not only ran up their antiquities 


(61) See before, p. 134. 
Vor. IV. Gg they 
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Their go- . Tar government of this nation, if the character which 


vernment, generally prevails concerning its founder Nimrod may be re- 


lied 
: See Vor. I. p. 380. 


they knew not whither, but removed ſome of their eminent pri 
who had lived as yeſterday, into ages far beyond the day of crea- 
tion, and made gods of them; in their glory exalting themſelves 
above their fel'ows, and claiming a right of ſuperiority over them, 
which perhaps could never have been accounted for but by this me- 
thod. We have in great meaſure given a glaring inftance of this in 
the latter Syrians, who, as Foſephus obſerves of them, celebrated 
the memory of their kings, Hadad and Haxael, in his time, and 
carrying their ftatues about in proceſſion, vaunted their great anti- 
quity, though they had not been dead above 1100 years ; but by 
this they certainly meant no more than to ſet off the gods of their 
own country; for though they were ſtrangers in Syria at firſt, and 
introduced to ſupply the place of the natives who were carried a- 
way captive, they had then been in the country many ages, and 
reckoned themſelves as the original proprietors, juſt like the Iris 
at this day, who, though chiefly deſcended from colonies of Exg- 
li and Scotch, and not very antient ones either, diſown both the 
nations, and glory in what they find peculiar to that kingdom, true 
or falſe ; and thus theſe latter Syrians, though they had no manner 
of relation to the antient kings of their country, meant by this 
vaunting of their gods, Hadad and Haxael, to reflect a diſho- 
nour upon the Afyrians and Babylonians, whoſe gods they knew 
by tradition or hiſtory to have been younger ; and hence you have 
Adad, the firſt of gods (62). | ; 

If the want of regular hiſtory was not in fome meaſure the ſup- 
port of idolatry, which it certainly muſt have been, it was doubt- 
leſs what gave birth to the notion of the world's being eternal. 
Philoſophers, at a loſs for the origin of things, and deſtitute of a 
guide to direct them thereto, preſently grounded themſelves upon 
falſe principles, and thence proceeded to ſubtiliſe themſelves into 
errors without end, and fancies infinitely abſurd, which were ſoon 
propagated among the ſtudious men in all branches bf literature; 
ſo that hiſtorians and antiquaries thinking there was room enough 
to range in, and ſome of them being more greedy of it than others, 
though they were all defrous of it, you have by this means the diſ- 
order and diſagreement among antient authors never to be recon- 
ciled to one another, either with reſpect to affairs at home or abroad. 
Upon the whole, hence it is you have the variety of accounts given 
in by nations, one endeavouring to exceed another, as they have 
been partly collected (63) to our hands, and as they here fallow : 


(62) See Fel. IT. p 310, nate (T). (63) Ludov. Viv. in not. 
at Auguſt. de civit. Dei, xii. 10. See the Appendix to Whiſton's 
E towards reſtoring toe true text of ſcripture, p. 233. 

; " Zoroafter 
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lied on, was in its very infancy tyrannical and deſpotic ; but 
that it continued ſo is not to be ſuppoſed, except at the fame 
time it be conceived that firſt prince was ſucceeded by kings 
exactly of his on ſort. After him it certainly became on a 
foot with the petty kingdoms of theſe parts, till the A//yrians, 
in proceſs of time, laid the foundation whereon it afterwards 
. exalted itſelf as the Pueen of the: Eat. And as from the 
former it derived its l and majeſty, nothing is more like- 
ly, or indeed more certain, than that it adhered to the maxims 
and practices of its founder ; and the rather, as theſe Babylo- 
niant themſelves were A4//yrians, deſcended from Pul the 
great Aſſyrian, who immediately gave rife to both the empires, 
as will be amply made to appear in the ſequel. The govern- 
ment therefore of Babylon, like that of Afſyria®, was haughty 
and deſpotic, and the ſceptre, as ſhould ſeem, hereditary. 
The whole centered in the perſon of the king, all decrees 
iſſued from! his mouth ; and how could it be leſs, when he 
affected even deity : and divine worſhip, as the cuſtom was 
with theſe princes? And here by the way, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that this political, not to ſay blaſphemous, arrogance, 
was but natural to men who had ſuch wide and unwarrantable 
views of lording it over the whole bulk of mankind. It was 
one of the moſt effectual means they could think of, to inti- 
midate the nations who had not yet owned their power, and 
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to reſtrain thoſe who did, from aſſerting their right to be go- 
verned by whom, and in what manner they pleaſed. For 
without ſome ſuch bridle upon the ſuperſtitious minds of 
men, it had been next to impoſſible to maintain dominion 
- over parts far remote from the ſeat of the imperial reſidence ; 
. and no doubt, the argument they uſed of having prevailed 
a againſt all the gods of the nations, and of being mightier far 
n 
0 bSee before, p. 131. * See Dan. ili. 29. iv. 6. 
n 
3 Years. 
| Zoroafter lived before Plats's death 6000 
5, Before the Trojan war 5000 
4 Chaldees had accounts of | 470000 
n- From the firſt Chaldean aftronomer to Alexander 472,000 
d. Sais in Egype had chronicles of 8000 
en Athens built before Sai: 1000 
ve From Yulcan to Alexander 48863 
Kings of Egypt before Amaſſi reigned 13000 
From Ofiris to Alexander 10000 
of. Or 13000 
n's Men reigned in Egypt after the gods 15000 


ter | Gg 2 than 
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than they e, carried a conviction with it, wich not only ſervod 
all purpoſes for the preſent but for the future alſo. —— 
it muſt have been, or upon of the ſame fort, chat 
the great of the eaſt have always affected retire- 
meat from the immediate commerce of others, as too glori- 
ous to be beheld by vulgar eyes; a kind of arrogance which 
umplies a ſuperiority not much inferior to what was claimed 
by theſe firſt monarchs of the Aſſyrian race, us well on the 
throne of Nineveh, as on that of Babylon; und is, us we 
have ſaid, one of the moſt politic methods of keeping in ſub- 
jection 2 number of nations of different com- 
plexions, and manners, to a man who muſt be a 


to judge in matters of adultery, and the ike ; the feoond 


His officers took cognizance of thefts, and the third of the reſt -- We 
civil and find the ſubordinate powers under this mighty' emperor divid- 


military. 


fall under another head. 


want to know, with regard to futurity 


ed into princes, 


governors, captains, 
ſellors, and ſheriffs ., ſo that it is 


civil and military ceconomy was under ſevere 
for what relates to religion and — apy chat will 


This great King of Kings* had a houſhold equal to the 
ſublimity of his ſtation, the chief officers of which ſeem to 
have been the captain of his guard h, the prince of his eu- 
nuchs i, and the prime miniſter k, in the nature of the 
Turkiſh vizier, who more immediately repreſented the per- 
ſon of his great maſter. The firſt of theſe had the execution 
of the arbitrary and ſanguinary commands i; the ſecond had 
charge of the education and ſubſiſtence of the youth of the 
palace », and the latter fat in the king's gate, as it is cal- 
led a, to hear complaints and to paſs ju 1 Beſides 
theſe, there ſeems to have been a I. 


alway s at hand o, to ſatisfy the king upon — — | a he —.— 


< See before, p. 195. 4 STran.l. 16. p. 745. Vid. eund. 
ibid. Dax iii z, 3. Dax. ü. 33) * Idem, ibid ver. 


14. | Idem. i. 10. *Idem, ii. 48, 49. | Idem, ibid. 
14- = Tdem, i. 7, 8, 9, 10, &c. * Idem, ii. 49. © Idem, 
Iv. 9. 


Cuar. 9. The Hillary of the Babylomans, 
None were allowed the honour of ſerving in his 
that were not remarkable for beauty of perſon *, and 
excellence of parts (N); and his wives and concubines, which 
were, doubtleis, the moſt exquiſite of their ſex, ſeem to have 
been in very great numbers 1. 
Bor though theſe kings ſeem to nave claimed ſuch high 
honour, and to have placed themſelves at ſuch a diſtance from 
the greateſt even of their officers and ſubjects, and in ſhort 
to have conſidered the whole world as created for their uſe 
and ſervice, and to have conſulted nothing but their own glo- 
ry and majeſty; yet we underſtand, that would ſome- 
times deign to banquet and revel with their lords and chief 
men of their darinions, of whom we read, that a thouſand 
of them were at one time entertained by Bclſbazzar *. The 
common ſtile of accoſting this mighty ſovereign was, O fing 
ve for ever ©; and the man, who was ſo happy as in a par- 
ticular manner to gain his favour, was cloathed in purple or 
ſcarlet, adorned with a chain of gold about his neck, and in- 
veſted with ſome government *. 
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Tus laws of this empire, as we have hinted above, muſt Laws. 


have” been quite vague and uncertain ; yet there was one 
which feenis to have been irrevocably fixed, and to have been 


* Adem, 1. 4—10—20 4 Idem, v. 2, 3. 7 Dan. v. . 
4 Idem, ii. 4. v. 10. Idem, v. 7. 


L r. the eaſtern countries, 
ad at this day, "The youths, chat are deſigned for the great offi- 
«« ces of the empire, [in Turi] —muſt be of admirable features 
« and pleaſing looks, well ſhaped in their bodie, and without any 
«« defect of nature ; for it is conceived, that a corrupt and ſordid 
« ſoul can fearce inhabit a ſerene and i aſpect; and I have 


re- 
" . So that when a baſha, aga, 
„or ſpahee, travels, he is always attended with a comely equi- 
wo 1 youths, well cloathed — — 
68 in great numbers, one may gueſs at the greatn 

«© of this ire, by the retinue, pomp, and number of 


*« ſervants which accompany perſons of quality in their journies ; 
. ** whereas in the parts of Chrifexdom where I have travelled, I 
have not obſerved, (no not in attendance of princes) ſuch often- 
* tation in ſervants as is amongſt the Turks, which is the life and 
«« ornament of a court (64). 


G 64) $ir Paul Ricaut's Prof. State of the Ottoman Empire, c. 5. 
9. 40. 
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very politically contrived to keep up and increaſe the number 
of the inhabitants, it being calculated in ſuch manner, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible for any man to live ſingle, and deſign- 
ed particularly to encourage the poorer fort to engage them- 
ſelves in wedlock, which is generally a great burthen to them 
the world over. 'By this law no man had it in his power to 
beſtow his own daughters in marriage , but they were to be 
diſpoſed of by the king, or his officers, in the manner we 
ſhall relate hereafter. 

As the laws were vague and changeable, the puniſhments 
ſeem alſo to have been unfixed, and to have been arbitrary 
and rigorous to the utmoſt, and ſuch as might beſt ſuit with 
the degree of rage, which for the time happened to agitate 


the tyrant's breaſt. Beheading v, and cutting to pieces , and 


turning the criminal's houſe into a dunghill I, and in 
a fiery furnace , are puniſhments we underſtand to * — 
executed by order of the 2 of Babylan. 

THe religion and boaſted learning of the Bak are 
ſo blended — ether, that we hardly know how to ___ 
them into diſtin& heads; for the Chaldees, properly ſo called, 
were not only their prieſts, but alſo their learned men; whoſe 
whole ſcience ſeems to have been ſubſervient to the purpoſes 
of ſuperſtition and infatuation. The Chaldeans, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Babylonians, were in ſome ſort diſtin from 
theſe people, and rather more ſo than the clergy were 
from the laity with us. 'T heſe Chaldeans were as much rever- 
ed in their country, as the Egyptian prieſts were in theirs ; 
and arg ſaid to have enjoyed the ſame rank and degree in the 
kingdom :. They were wholly devoted to the buſineſs of 
their ſuperſtitious religion, and pretended to prophecy, and the 
gift of prediction by the rules of augury, the flight of birds, 


and the inſpection of victims; and profeſſed the interpretation 
of dreams, and to explain all the extraordinary accidents and 


phcenomeng, of nature, as portending good or evil to men or 
nations, am were thought by their inchantments and i 2 
tions to affect mankind either with happineſs or with miſery b. 

Having bytheir ſituation been early addicted to celeſtial obſer- 
vations, they, inſtead of conceiving. as they / ought to have 


done concerning the omnipotence of the creator and mover 


of the heavenly bodies, and of* confirmed in a due be- 
lief and practice of what had been handed by tradition down 
to men by Næab and his ſons, fell into the impious error of 


» Vid. HrroporT. I. 1. c. 196. & Sr RAR. |. 16. p. 745 
w Dan. i. 10. * Idem, ii. 5. ! Idem, Ibid. * Idem, iii. 
19. * Diepos. Sicul. Biblioth. Hiſt. 1. 2. » Idem, ibid. 
| eſteem· 
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eſteeming them as gods, and the immediate governors of the Are the 
world, in ſubordination, however, to the deity, who was authors of 
inviſible but by his works and the effects of his power e. They he Sabian 
concluded then, that God had created the ſtars and great lu- 7*/igion. 
minaries for the governance of the world, that he had accord- 
ingly placed them on high, and made them partakers with him, 
and ſubſtituted them his miniſters ; and that it was but juſt 
and natural they ſhould be praiſed, and honoured, and extol- 
led ; and that it was even the will of God they ſhould be mag- 
niſied, and feared, and worihipped ; juſt as a king deſires 
his ſervants ſhould be reſpected in honour of himſelf d. 
PEzRSUADED of this they began to build temples, or Sa- Firſt ſtage 
cella, to the ſtars, to ſacrifice to them, to praiſe them, and of idola- 
to bow down before them, that through their means they . 
might obtain the favour and good-will of God e, ſo that they 
eſteemed them as mediators between God and them. For 
that there was a neceſſity for a mediatory office between God 
and man, is obſerved to have been a notion that generally ob- 
tained among mankind from the beginning; Conſcious of 
«« their own meanneſs, vileneſs, and impurity, and unable to 
«© conceive how it was poſſible for them of themſelves alone 
<< to have any acceſs to the all-holy, all-glorious and ſupreme 
« governor of all things. They conſidered him as too high, 
« and too pure, and themſelves as too low, and too polluted 
for ſuch a converſe ; and therefore concluded that there 
muſt be a mediator, by whoſe means only they could 
c make any addreſs unto him, and by whoſe interceſſion 
alone any of their petitions could be accepted of. But no 
c clear revelation being then made of the mediator, whom 
« God had appointed, becauſe as yet he had not been mani- 
feſted unto the world, they took upon them to addreſs 
«© themſelves unto him by mediators of their own chuſing; 
and their notion of the fun, moon, and ſtars being, that 
they were the tabernacles or habitations of intelligences, 
«© which animated thoſe orbs in the ſame manner as the ſoul 
of man animates his body, and were the cauſes of all their 
motions, and that thoſe intelligences were of a middle na- 
«© ture between God and them, they thought theſe the proper- 
«< eſt beings to become the mediators between God and them; | 
<< and therefore the planets being the neareſt to them of all f 
<< the heavenly bodies, and generally looked on to have the 
«« oreateſt influence on this world, they made choice of them 
c in the firſt place for their Gods Mediators, who were to 


< Vid. eund. ibid. d Ras. Mos. Main. in More Nevoch. 4 
* Tdem, ibid. f See PriIpEaux, and the authors he cites, 
Pococx, Gol ius HorTing. Hr. 


de mcdiate 
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«« mediate for them with the ſupreme God, and procure 
from him the mercies and favours which they prayed for, 


« and accordingly they directed divine to them as 
« ſuch; ind here began all he dug ha bas been prac- 
« tiſed in the world 4 themſelves of this 


Jolene, they Wenne anxious e 
of nn their wo to the ſeveral Mities, 

whence they began to build temples or tabernacles to them, 
as we have ſeen, dedicated to their fervice, and to be as places 
of abode for them, but as in matters of this kind there can 
be no ſtable form, "where there is no immediate revelation, 
and men actuated either by fear or avarice, or ambition, or 
ought elſe, had liberty to pretend to what they know nothing 
of ; in proceſs of time impoſtors aroſe, and gave out, that 
had had it injoined and commanded them from God hirhſe 
That this ſtar, or that, or all of them ſhould be worſhipped 
in this, or that manner, and repreſented under this, or that 
form, and that none of any age or degree ſhould be exempt 
from the worſhip thereof; _ nd this they impudently gave out, 
in a ſolemn manner, for revelation. Upon this it was, that 
men began to furniſh the Sacella, tabernacles or temples, 
with images, and to ereQ the ſame under trees, and upon 
the tops of hills-or mountains ; and from henceforward they 
aſſembled themſelves together to pay them worſhip, and be- 
gan to hope for all good, and to dread all evil, i 
from them, and to honour ro ay + 
to fear them * ; and age | nana 


tended to have been honoured with particular i 
„ 6 EIS te Gor 
ſhip due or pecvliar to them, and what ought, and what ought 
not, to be done to pleaſe them; ſo that, in proceſs of time, 
the name of God became obliterated among them ; and the 
W place of che true re- 

ion d 

SUCH was the riſe of idolatry and the firſt ſteps of its 
progreſs, than which nothing can be more natural to con- 
ceive, and ſuch were the original Sabian doctrines, which, 
taking root firſt among the Chaldeans, did afterwards ſpread 


ü PrivrAuUX's Connect. of the Hiſt. of the Old and New 


Teſt. Part. I. Book III. p. 177. in 8vo. “ Rab. Mos. Ma iuon tp. 


abi ſup. + Vid. eund. ibid. b Rab, Mos, Maiwonis. 
vbi ſap. 


12 


their 
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heir branches ſo far as to-over-ſhadow, at one time, all the 


| zen either this way or that way, it is cer- 
tain, that the firſt image-worſhippers did not pretend to pay 
adoration to uninformed wood, ſtone, or metal, and that the 
Sabians, in their tranſition from planet-worſhip to image- 
worſhip, pretended to have infuſed the vertues of the planet 
into the image that was meant to repreſent it; which they 
thought to effect by forms of conſecration, and by various 
incantations, whereby to draw down from the ſtars their ſe- 
vera] intelligences into their reſpective idols; and hence came 
all the foolery of Tel:/ms k, or Taliſmant, and upon theſe 
prope principles of communicative operation, all the 
branches of magic and ſorcery muſt have had their foun- 
dation. | 
THAT this was the firſt origin of image-worſhip is evident, 
and that the ſame was firſt deriyed from the heavenly bodies, 
the moſt conſpicuous, and glorious to fight, is evident by the 
rimary gods of the heathen in general, which are Saturn, 
Fa Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Diana; by which 
we can underſtand no other than the ſun, and moon, and the 
five greateſt luminaries next to them i. 


i PrIDEAUX, ubiſup. * See PrxIDEavuX, ubi ſup. Vid. 
rund. ibid 
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Third age 


Meſopotamiant, even before the days 


to have been the firſt that cultivated 


The Hiſtory of the Babbylonians, =-Boow 1. 

Tais was the religion of the Babyloniansj Irin, und 
— of Abraham ;' nay in the 
days of Enos, the fon of Seth a, whoſe deſcendants are faid 
and aftrology*; 


the Sabians themſelves boaſting the origin of their-rehgion 
from Seth, and pretending to have been denominated from a 
ſon of his called Sabius, as alſo to have among chem what 
call the book of Seth, written by that ſame patriare . 


TH1s was the ſtate of the old Babylonian religion, till 


* 


of idolatry came to deify mortal men as well as the celeſtial bodies. In 


this we are apt to think they were not the firſt; and that the 
Syrians, whoſe empire was confeſſedly _ dy either the 
Aſſyrian or Babylonian *, ſhewed them way deifying 
42 great kings, Benhadad the ſecond and Hazaet d. A 
late learned author is inclined to think, that the firſt S#b:ans, 
or idolaters, defirous to have all the mediation poffible with 
their heads, that men 

they 

thus 


allows of the 
frequently Rome is ſu 
Babylon; and, 
between ſome parts of the two religions, as may be generally 
imagined. But to wave this, as foreign to our purpoſe, we 
ſhould rather chooſe to think, that they deified their great- 
eſt and moſt powerful men, and that however they may have 
paid the ſame honour to men of virtue, their moſt conſpicu- 
ous gods of this claſs were their greateſt warriors and moſt 


potent kings. 


ACCcoRDING to this we are told ©, That by the vain- 
glory of men idols entered into the world * - That, in proceſs 
of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown firong, was kept as a law, 


and graven images were worſhipped by the commandment of 


kings, or [as it is in the margin] tyrants. That whom men 
could not honour in preſence, becauſe they dwelt” far off, they 
rook the counterfeit of his viſage from far, and made an expreſs 
image of a king, whom they honoured, to the end that, by this 
their * they might flatter him that was abſent, as 


m Rab. Mos. Ma1mont. ubi ſup. « See Vol. I. p. 163. 


* See PRIDAUx, ubi ſup. ? See before, p. 145, & ſeg. 4 See 
Vol. II. p. 255, & note (E). Parpzaux, ubiſcep. © Wil. 
of SoLowonN xiv. 14, 16, 17, | | 


if 
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muſt appear by the hiſtories of their 
have been as abſolute 


| * 

who reſorted to it. i 

Tiglath-pileſer, the ſon of Pul, or Belus, in ſcripture, we 
know not, . and therefore we muſt conclude, that Pul, and 
none other, was the firſt that was worſhi oped in theſe parts 
as a god *, and that conſequently he, who was the undoubted 
founder of the empires both of x & Afyrians and Babylonians, 
and none other, was the boaſted Bows of the latter Babyloni- 


88 ** 20, 21. » See Vol. II. p 5 55 
* Aus. in Bi, ad Roman, c. 1. See before p. 186, (W). 


H h 2 als, 
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1 
| 
| 


- — 


Pul meant 
by Belus. 


His templs 


ans, Phœnicians and others, where the — 


be Hiſtory of the Babylonians. Bock . 


extended the deminion he had founded. a 
Tuts Belus had u temple erefted to him in the city of Be« 
bylen, and was revered as their primary god, he being the firft 
founder of all the Af/yrian and md Bal , and 
army tering waged orgy) by his ſuc- 


near it, 


image 
to be here in the night but a particular woman, who, as 
prieſts gave out, n 
god before all others (O). been „ 
was wont to come and repoſe himſelf ; ſe that, according 
to this, they muſt have held him to have been the ſupreme 
over all, the living and ſelf-ſubſiſting, who either could not 
be repreſented, or would not bear ſuch preſumption in them 
as to offer at it. But beneath this there was another 
where there was agigantic image of Jupiter, ¶ Belus 
— with a table before him of the meal; bi 


This, it ſeems, -was'.not the ol — *.* 
we think, we read of another all of ſolid gold, and twelve 
cubits in height b; but whether our author really deirs to 
deſcribe two diſtinct idols, by giving the weight of the one, 
and the dimenſions of the other, or whether he gives the 
weight and dimenſions above as belonging to one and the 
ſame, is not quite clear. 
r who, we think, cannot 
poſſibly be any other than the great Pul, or Belus, by being 
thus placed in ſubordination, as ſhould ſeem, to the great and 
fupreme God, was cxalted to the utmoſt height they could 


raife him ; for by this they muſt, to all appearance, have 


| a x. c. 180. * Idem ibid. c. 182. * Iem 
* 0 183. b Idem ibid. . 


(O) The Babylanians, it is plain, muſt have taught of this inviſi- 
ble God, * attributed to him what the EHu did to their god 


Cacpb ( 6 


e Oh 


_ 1 1 a A —— 
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mocked; that Belus or Pul; divided th of the uni- 
vetſe: with bim, and that as he was Lord above, the other 
was lord below; that as the former was the God of heaven, 


to what we may ſafely conceive concerning this their 
warrier, we know not how to think otherwiſe; and 


| 
; 


5 
15 


„and the other to his ſubordinate 
by the ſucking victims they ſeem to have meant, 

belonged to him as the nouriſher of all 
that the full-grown ones, being brought to the 
he deſigned them, he committed them to the care 


of his vice-gerent below, who therefore had 
wn creatures ſacrificed to him. But as here 


1 
Ba 


; 
: 


wn 
17 


« Idem ibid. #4 Idem ibid. 


- (P) It may be diſputed, whether or no the Babylexians did not 
aQtually mean the ſun, rather than God himſelf We are told, they 
never repreſented the ſun, or, at leaff, that the Syrians never did 
(66), who derived their "ws theſe you. _—_— 
rn was gloriouſly picuous (67), and 

that they ſometimes —_— the ſun 
— 3 (68 ; but it does not ſeem likely, that theſe 
9 15 IA. ſun himſelf was wont 
to come 


. 
never ve e to . 
VE; TOSS, 


re in 
leaving his temple free from they muſt have deſigned 


it for the intelligence of the ſan, and that may \with them have 


amounted pretty much to the ſame thing. 


of See Fel. II. p. 258. (67) Ibid. (68) Ibid. p. 314- 
. fog. | ig 


2 Boom. 
facrificed to them in diſtinction of each, they at 
ſeem to have ſacrificed. to them in common ; for 


SUCH was the god | 
his temple and the rank he held in it; but that he was the in- 
venter of the ſideroal ſcience, or of aſtrology, as ſome would t 


A Syrian empire, as the Baal-peor of the. Aoabites 
or Molech, of the Ami- ; the t. ifies 


1 


all theſe-people, who, ſaid to 
have paſſed their the ſun, 
whoſe heat 5 they ac- 
—— — have been 


© 


1 
| 


one of the firſt -doQrines 0 
who, as we have ſaid, farſt 

nicated the ſame,. by to the nations 
This appears by what we read of Abraham, w 


4 


10 
F 


country, = the ether fide of the Euphrates, for the idolatnes 
of the land *, and, to avoid them, came into the land of 
. when: eee ices of men 


r 
for Miele bi ſeder was then alive in Canaan, and 

of the molt high God, and the people chere — 
moſt part, in a ſtate of purity in matters of — — 
the nations about muſt alſo have been ; nay, in theſe days 
we do not find, that even Egypt was much, if at all, infected 


dem ibid. Prix. Hiſt. Natur. I. 6. c. 26. * See be- 
fore p, 174. note (I), See Vol. II. p. 82. Ibid. p. 99. 
* Ibid. p. 356. & Vol. I. p. 291. not. (Y). See Vol. II. p. 168. 
= See the religions of the Maabites, Ammonites, Midianites, Ede- 
mites, &c. in Vol. II. Chap. 4. 155 


ih 


(Q) The religion of the Magians, who worſhipped MY was de- 


rived from the Sabians, as we 1 oblerre a lie farther on in this 
ſection. * 
WI 


PT W- Y Os et © a #. Ao wa as „ 
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with: idolatry ; fo- that whatever the Greeks may 
— — — — falſe go 


— — on thee 


'the countries on: this fide were as, PIN 


anitus, — Amalat ies, — and pry ran 
is only the ald Sabian religion of the Chaldaes; ſo that we 


ſhall not here need to repeat Derr 
23 — 


5 
may read in — and i 
thereof by — ———— 


— 


* 


than the goddeſs Herm, of the Phanicians, may be gather- tbe Aſſyri- 
ed moſt evidently; from what is to-follow.  Succoth Benoth an Venus. 
r 1 
y rather the ſhrine, or ſhrines of an idol belonging 

we have ſince tranſlated into the laſcivious god- 
s, for the import of the word is, the tabernacles of 
or, the tabernacles of the daughters 1, though there 
are thoſe who render them, 5 of wings", and ſup- 
poſe the idol itſelf to have been repreſented as a hen brooding 


„ See Vol. J. p. 443. o See before p. 186, nat. (W) 
2 Kings xvii. 30. 1 Vid. Sz enn de Diis Syr. Syntagm. 2. 
c. 7. Kiucnhis Jacen, apud cund. ibid. 


Ser 
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over her chickens, and that ſhe was ed in honour of 
the conſtellation, called vulgarly, the hen and chickens, but 
more the Pleiades; but this a dream ſeemingly. 
It is more likely, that theſe tabernacles of the daughrers were 
for Venus, whom the Babylonians called  Mylitta, 1 
Genetrix, or Mather, or Urania, as the Greeks will 
a 2 —— 


make 
which 


115 


be 

found And roy 

that a ve — to have 

been our Rm bes it is alſo, that he —— 

The deri- very name itſelf from Benoth, by changing the g for a V, 
wation of and the Theta for a Sigma, whence you will have Jenes (R). 
the name This ſeems partly confirmed by an author, who ſeems to call 
Venus. her Bines ; — oy 
2 


ö —— — —— 
them into their conſideration, and to have carried ſmall ta- 
bernacles, or models of the ſeveral temples, upon their ſhoul- 
ders, for nm un Thy — 
labour, 


Both ma/- TEIs god, or 
exline and both Mars and Venus, 


ſuppoſition, that the prophane kiffociens, poets, and mytho- 
logiſts are not out in the length of their computations, and 
A her antiquity deduced from 


HEROD Or. I. 1. c. 131, * SzLDEx de Diis Syr. ; 
2. c. 7. « SUIDAS, ad vacem. VII. Maxx. I. 3. c. 
6. Idem ibid. See Vol. II. p. 311. not. (N). * Hzropor. 
J. 1. c. 199 


R) Yoffius (69) ſubſcribes to this. Beyer, in his additamenta to 
$elder, diſputes it, though with no great &reogth of argument. 


(69 ) De Idulalaz. 


the 
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words of A ſcbylus „ who calls Phænicia the land of 
_” or — to which the ſcholiaſt ſubjoins, that ſo 
it was called, becauſe it was ſacred to her on the account of 
Byblus and . Libanus, where ſtood her temple at Aphac » ; 
but this may be no very great argument to prove it; for if 
the Mriant, whence the Phænicians had her, are not fo 
very antient as pretended, this deity muſt be deprived of the 
veneration conceived for it on account of its years. Though 
the date of this idol will not much depend upon the riſe of 
the A rian, or Babylonian empire, if it was a ſtar they meant 
by this Fenus ; for we have already obſerved, that the Chal- 
dees, as they are called, worſhipped the ſtars by images be- 
fore they conſecrated the Mirian Belus, or perhaps any other 
mortal man; ſo that it may be worth \ oily 3 of 
uire, , whether or no this idol was really deſigned. to repre- 
t ſome ſtar from among the boſt of heaven, or ſome wo- 
man who may. haye been preferred to deification, for reaſons, 
thought meritotious? or whether, as in the 


| CeCIProcauy! tre 
W have ſeen, by ſome parallel circumſtances, | 
Was, to 9 — the ſame with the Phænician Aftarte, 
and we ſhall produce ſeveral others, to confirm the ſame, in 
courſe of this ſubject. In the mean time, to begin with 
from whom the whole tribe of great goddeſſes 
> derived ; She is called the celeſtial Yonus, and 
all worſhipped by the Afrians c, 
author, it is more likely, means the 
; > cy that 
the former were the firſt authors of this worſhip, and tranſ- 
mitted-it to the latter. This goddeſs was of both ſexes, and A rite is 
accordingly it was the cuſtom to worſhip her ſometimes in the the ig 
habit of a man, and ſometimes in the habit of a woman 4, of the Aſ- 
the men and women mutually ing dreſſes with each e- Urian or 
ther *,. whence it is ſuppoſed, that doſes forbids £ the woman Baby loni- 
to wear what pertaineth to the man, or a man to put on * Venus. 
woman's garment. . According to this, the worſhip of this 
planet, or idol, muſt have been of very antient date; and 
that the words of the text before us, are meant of this mode 
of worſhipping, is underſtood by Maimonides * who obſerves 
that in the book of magic, compoſed by one Centir, as he is 


In Supplicib. b See Miez 11, note, (N). Pa u- | 
Ak. in Attic. © Vid. Seiben Diis Syr. Syntagm, 2. c. 4. 

e Vid. eund. ibid, I Deuteron. xxii. 5. ; * In More Nevoch. 

part III. c. 38. 


Vol. IV. 1 corruptly 
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She is the 
fame with 
the great 


Syrian god- 
— 


Finmic.c. 4. PRIroczon. apud Magros. 


Dis Syr. Voss. de Idololat. 


The Hiftory of the Babylonians. Boon 
corruptly * called, it is written, that a man ſhould put 
hs Bowel rments of a woman, when he ſtood 
the ftar Venus, and that a woman ſhould put on 
arms and armour of a man, when ſhe ſtood before the 
called Mars i; and hence the Mirian prieſts are ſaid * to 
have been unfit to wait on the goddeſs Fenus, except 
effeminated their countenance, and aſſumed all the 
and dreſs of a woman. And hence a Greet author i, who 
calls her the moon, ſays, that the men facrificed to her in 
the habit of a woman, and the women in the habit of a man, 
and the reaſon, becauſe ſhe was both maſculine and feminine ; 
whereby it is plain, that it is this Afyrian Ven he means, 
though, being tranſlated into Greece, he may not exactly have 
meant the ſame. That this Uranian or celeſtial Nennt of the 
Aſſyrians was the moon, cannot be doubted, by the rank ſhe 
holds next to Bel, or the fun ; and that ſhe was ſo, will be 
immediately ſeen by what we certainly know of her, under 
other names ; and that ſhe was of both ſexes, will appear as 
plain by the ſame evidence. For to bring her nearer to us, 
we ſhall find ſhe was the fame with the Syrian goddeſs. 

TRIs Syrian goddeſs, as we have her deſcribed to us, and 
her rites, was no other than the celeſtial Fenus of the % 
am. She was called June, and the ſtatue of her was 
contrived ſo as to partake of Minerva, Venus, Luna, Rhea, 
Diana, Nemeſis, and the Deftinies, as if ſhe ineluded them 
all, and that ſo the did has been ſufficiently b 
men *. 

had rays on her head, and a tower, and was girt 
ceſtus, or girdle of the celeſtial Venus, and as ſhe was con- 
trived to be the ſource of all idolatry, in honour of the fe- 
male ſex ; ſo we find her to have been honoured 
by Egyptians, Indians, Ethiopians, Medes, Armenians, and 
Babylonians o, who all came in pilgri to this mighty god- 
deſs of Hierapolis, or the Holy City, which, in this reſpect 
ſeems to have ſucceeded the city of Babylon, whence ſhe had 
been chaſed by the Perfians. Her eunuch priefts, who took 
on them the habit and offices of women t, declare her 
to have been one and the ſame with the Afyrian My- 
litta ; and the Babylonians, who, among others, are ſaid to 
have paid liberal contributions to her, abundantly. confirm it. 


bVid. Se LDE, ubi ſuß. Ma tuon tp. ubi ſup. Jur. 
Seren 1. 5 

c. 8 = Vid. Lit. Grab. de Diis Gent SzLpan, 

See Vol. II. p. 258. © Ibid. 


p. 260. r Ibid. 
Ir 


r rn 
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Ir then it appears, that this great Syrian goddeſs was no She is the 
woe than the celeſtial Venus of the Myrians, the ſame will ſame with 
evidently of the — Aftarte. We have the Aſtarte 
— ber the of heaven d, the Moon, Lucifer, Fun, 9 the Phar- 
Venus, Minerva, and To”, and married to an Afrian f. niciam. 
We : have ſeen ber the luſtful goddeſs *, and the warlike 
deity a, and accordingly adreſſed to under both ſexes i nor need 
we cite the monſtrous effeminacies of the men at Aphac w, or 
the impudent and mercenary proſtitution of the women at 
Byblus , to prove, that the one is in general a very faith- 
ful copy of the other; for as to the proſtitution of the wo- 
men. in particular, it muſt. be confeſſed to owe its origin 
to an infamous cuſtom, among the Afyrians and Babyloxians, 


to be mentioned hereafter. 
Non ſhall we find, that the EY or Der. eta I of She i is the 


though ſhe is. made diſtin from the great 2 and is ſaid Aſcalon. 
to have undergone her diſpleaſure, — in conſequence of that 
to have ſuffered a metamorphoſis into a fiſh *; the worſhip 
that was paid. to that animal, under the eye of the great god- 
deſs at Hierapolis, declares her to have been the ſame ; and 
this is not conjecture only, for Atargatis is faid to have been 
worſhipped at . by a very judicious author *, who, 
in ſo ſaying, moſt evidently confounds her with the Syrian 
—— — one and the fame. Nor is he 
in this, for others b do the ſame, and particularly one e, 
who calls her the mother of the gods, and Aſtarte, and the 
Hierapolitan, or Aſſyrign goddeſs. In ſhort, Atargatis was 
alſo Venus, and Juno, and Minerva, and the Syrian goddeſs d, 
and conſequently the celeſtial Venus of the n That 
ſhe muſt, at the ſame time, have been Alarte, we need not 
ſay ; but that we may depend as little upon probability as we 
can, we have an author * who ſays, that the Syrians abſtained 
from fiſh, in regard to the rites of 4/tarte ; % that we ſee 
goddeſs tranſported from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, into which ſhe is ſaid firſt to have plunged herſelf, to 


4 Ibid. p. 3 r Thid. 10, (L). f Ibid. p. 309, 
note (K). * Taps * * p. 310, not. (M). » Ibid. 
p. 316. 7 Ibid. p. 158. - * Ibid. 


* STRAB®, |. 16. p. 7 the „Prix. Hiſt. Natur. |. 5. c. 23. 
< Macros. in Saturn. I. 1. c. 23. à Vid. SELDEN, ubi ſupr. 
e AxTzM1DoR. apud eund. ibid. 
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eſcape the fury of the inexorable Typhon * (S) ; —_— 
varied ſo as to give each particular country the honour 
having an original of its own. So the Syrians, who ſeem - 
have received her firſt, and were neareſt to the place of her 
native abode, preſerved her, it is likely, in the moſt genuine 
form; the Phenicians, who were next, altered her no farther 
than to make her a Phoenician ; and the Philiflines, or A 
calontes, who were a little farther off, that they might 
her their own alſo, turn her intoa monſter, woman upwards 
and fiſh downwards *, and rather than not have her their own, 
are willing to allow her to have been in ſubordination to ſome 
other goddeſs, who had power over her to the degree of chaſ- 
tiling her by a change from her firſt ſhape b. . 

IT appears then, that all this adoration to this various 
deſs came from Afſyria and Babylonta, and that it was 
liſhed in theſe countries by the prevailing might of thoſe two 
potent empires, who ſucceſſively ſubjugated all theſe parts ; 
and while they flouriſhed, it is likely, they maintained a ſtrict 
uniformity of worſhip and tradition among them; but theſe 
empires being aboliſhed by the Perſians, who had an averſion 
to all this Sabianiſm, each of them forgetful of the ſource 
whence they derived their ſuperſtitions, claimed them as pe- 
culiar to themſelves, and new modelled them accordingly. 

AND now it may not be amiſs to inquire, how far the 


ped as Se- tradition of Semiramis quadrates with what we are told of 


miramis. 


this goddeſs; as alſo, whether or no we cannot from thence 
make it out, that ſhe, as well as the moon, the earth, or 
any other ſubject, may have been adored as the celeſtial 7 
nus, or Syrian goddeſs, Her preſence in the temple at Hiera- 
polis is as ſtrong an argument as any, that the ſuperſtition 
there migrated from Babylon ; and her inferior degree * there, 
will argue nothing againſt her- original ſuperiority, if it be 
remembred, that this "temple was rebuilt by Stratonice | the 
wife of Auen Soter, who may have had ſome pique to 
the memory of Semiramis, whom ſhe may have remembred 
with envy, and therefore reſolved to degrade her; if it may 
not rather be attributed to the ſenſeleſs caprice, or ſome ſtrange 


i MAax1L. Aſtronom. iv. © See before, p. 158. and in the 
notes, ibid. k See before, ibid. i See Vol. II. p. 258. 
* Ibid. p. 260. i See Vol. II. p. 310, note (M). 


(S) We ſee here Typhon introduced into the Babyloman mytholo- 
gy, though he was an Egyptian ; but we may perceive by ſome 


parallel circumitances, that there was no very wide difference be- 
tween the religions of the two nations. 


inconſiſtence 
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inconſiſtence with relation to this A/yrian heroine, whom 
they might ſome how or other, and in ſome caſes, make 
inferior to herſelf. Theſe are points not for us to dive into. 
Trnvs much is certain, we ſhall in the tradition of $z- 
miramis find ſo many circumſtances to make us believe ſhe 
was worſhipped as the ſupreme goddeſs of the Babylonians, 
that few will heſitate, perhaps a moment to be of this opinion. 
We have ſeen her born of a goddeſs at Aſca/on®, who, for the 
ſhame of conceiving her, plunged herſelf into a lake, and 
became a fiſh ® ; and hence fiſh are ſaid to have been wor- 
ſhipped, though indeed not ſo much upon her own account, 
as ſhould ſeem, as on account of her mother Derceto, or 
Atargatis, who underwent this transformation. We have 
ſeen her miraculouſly fed by doves or pigeons in a deſert o, 
and hence that bird became facred ; hence it ſhould from, 
and from other fabulous circumſtances it is, that you have 
the dove from the land of Affyria*?. We have ſeen it pre- 
difted, that ſhe ſhould not die, but vaniſh from the fight 
of men, and obtain divine honours from the Aſiatic nations 1. 
We have ſeen it was pretended, that ſhe made her exit in the 
form of a dove, and that ſhe went off attended by a flight of 
them *; and hence another reaſon is given why the dove be- 
came facred. © We have ſeen her the abandoned proſtitute c, 
and the martial heroine © ; and hence ſhe may have been the 
celeftial Venus adored . both ſexes, and the Phoenician 
Aftarte, now painted in arms », and now repreſented as the 
patroneſs of lewdneſs and efeminacy w, In ſhort, we have 
ſeen her the firſt that made eunuchs * ; and hence we may 
have the origin of the eunuch prieſts, or Galli, who attended 
upon the Syrian goddeſs? ; which was certainly more the caſe 
than what is pretended in the idle ſtory of Combabus and Stra- 
tonice , who, being wife to one of the Seleucidæ, lived ſome 
hundreds of years after Semiramis, and who, as we have ſug- 
geſted above, may have affected to raiſe herſclf upon the de- 
on of this great Babylonian queen, who is ſaid even to 
have firſt built the temple at Hierapelis *, which though 


it is certainly falſe, may yet argue the tradition to have been, 


that ſhe was meant by the celeſtial Venus, or the Syrian god- 
deſs, and that fo ſhe was muſt appear ſtill further, by her be- 


m See before, p. 158. n Thid. © See before, p. 158, 159. 
? See before in the notes, p. 159. 1 See before, p. 169. r See 
before, p. 174. See before, p. 168. t See before, p. 162. 
» See Vol. II. p 315, 316. w Ibid. * See before, 
P. 174, at the end of note (H). See Vol. II. p. 260. 
Ibid. a Vid. Voss. de idololatr. I. 2. p. 308. 
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ing directly called Rhea b, Nemeſis ©, and the like, if there 


could be any neceflity further to inculcate this opinion, after 
ſuch variety of rating evidence. WI 

Upon the whole, we think it ſelf-evident to conclude, 
the celeſtial Venus of the Afyrians, the Aflarte of the Pha- 
nicians, and the Derceto, or Atargatis of the latter Phili/- 
tines were all derived from Semiramis, or whatever elſe her 
true name was, the firſt Babylonian foundreſs ; who ſeems to 
have been tranſlated into the bright and various Queen of 
Heaven, the moon; as Belus, or Pul, the firſt Aſyrian mo- 
narch, was into the ſun; and that whatever the mythologiſts 
and allegoricians may pretend by explaining all this worſhip 
into an adoration of the univerſe, or nature, or the earth, or 
any other element, which is what we are very ready to grant 
them, and what we may y treat of in the my- 
thology of the Greeks, as we have partly already in the theo- 
logy of the Egyptians d; yet nothing is more certain, than 
that all the Jupiters and Juno s, the reſt who are ſup- 
poſed to have been once mortal, or converſant here on earth, 
are all derived from this ſource, and that on this Arian or 
Babylonian foungation the whole of the Greek 
polytheiſm and idolztry was raiſed. For the Greets had their 
religion from the Phenicians partly, and partly from 
Egyptians, who had theirs originally from the baaks of .the 
Euphrates and Tigris, as may be pretty clearly gathered 
from the apparent religious ſtate of the countries on this and 
that fide of the Euphrates in the days of Abraham, as we 
have hinted before, The Egyptians ſeem in time, indeed, to 
have erected a ſyſtem of their own, though not very widely 
different from the Babylonian, as any body that will compare 
them together will at the firſt glance perceive. The Phe- 
nicians, who had equally communication with the two na- 
tions, ſeem to have mixed the variations in each together, 
and we have plainly ſeen, | ipped what 
the Babylonians worſhipped, what had been impoſed on 
them by the tyranny of that empire; in ſhort, Afarte, 
who, as we have proved as plain as things of this nature 
can be proved, was the celeſtial Venus of the . 
was alſo as plain the Egyptian goddeſs Is *. And indeed 
there was hardly any difference as to the main points 
between the religion of thoſe two great and antient 
nations, who being in conſtant rivalſhip with each other, 


f. 


d See before in the notes, p. 175. e Vid. Jos. ScaL1s. in 
animadverſ., 4 See Vol I. p. 445, & ſeq. e Vol. II. p. 309, 
note (H) 5 
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and emulous of furpaſſing each other, you thence have the 
ſeeming differences between them in religious matters, the 
Egyptians — 1 the honour of antiquity * 
and ſanctity with the Babylonians, though by the Moſaic 
hiſtory they muſt yield to theſe laſt; nor is there any diſcre- 
between their great and favourite gods, but barely in 
the names they have conferred on them, to evince them re- 
ciprocally their own. Nor is there any thing plainer than that 
there was, in the main, a perfect uniformity between all the 
nations on both ſides of the Exphnates, as to the fundamentals 
of their religion; and conſequently, if we fix the place whence 
they were branched, which we think we have done, we have, 
at the ſame time, a clue at hand to guide us through the im- | 
menſe labyrinth of heatheniſm and idolatry : But for want of 
this certain ſtand to take the ſurvey from; for want of a due 
attention to the natural progreſs of idolatry, but eſpecially by 
nos accommodating the fabulous writings of prophane writers 
| to the tenor of ſcripture, which plainly points out to us, who 
were the firſt great Aſyrians or Babylontans that were deified 
and tranſlated ; our mythologiſts have rambled backwards to 
Noah, and Nimrod, and the whole tribe of the poſtdiluvian 
1 patriarchs, to diſcover in them what is deſigned more parti- 
. cularly for mortal men, ho lived many and many ages after 
them; whereby they have moſt ftrangely perplexed this part 
] of learning, which would be full intricate enough without 
this help towards making it the more fo, and, what is worſe, 
4 have caſt an impenetrable mift upon the firſt days of prophane 
n hiſtory, which moſt certainly is fabulous, and quite ſo, if we 
ö make a very few exceptiens, till about the firſt riſe of the 
F Babylonian empire, in the reign of Fofiah king of Fudah. 
? For not only the art or of writing a 
7 
t 
n 
5 
e 
7 
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was not diſcovered, or at leaft practiſed, as ſhould ſeem, al 
the days of Herodotus, who lived in about the middle of the 
Perfian empire ; but the gods of all theſe nations being ſu 
poſed fo have been once mere men, and no more, the briefts 
and others had no way to derive a depth of veneration for 
them, but by making them antient and fabulous, and by that 
means removing them as far as poſhble from the then race of 
mankind. ' If we had no other inſtance of this than Sancho- 
8 niathd's Pbænician hiſtory t, it would be abundantly ſufficient 
It to juſtify us in what we fay ; and if we had no other example 
, of this affeQtation than that of the Syrians in the days vo of 
r 


ſephus, who, in thoſe days boaſted of the antiquity of 


J, * See Vol. I. p. 187, & ſeq. f Ibid. p. 174. | 
d | 
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great god Adad, who was one of their deified kings 
moſt did not live above go1 years before Chriſt ; it might 
be deemed enough, for our purpoſe. And here we cannot 
but note a common inaccuracy, even in the moſt learned, 
who, inattentive to the hiſtory of the antient empire of Syria, 
Adad wot ſuppoſe this Adad to have been an Afyrian or Babylonian 
ly a deity', and only, as ſhould ſeem, becauſe he is in 
abylo- authors called an A/jrian, forgetting, that the name of Aſyri 
nian deity. extended itſelf over all Syria and the adjacent parts x. He was 
then, to all appearance, no Babylonian deity, buy;3ne who had 
been tranſlated into the heavens by the antient Syrians, and, 
as ſhould ſeem, revived again after the deſtruction of the Babylo- 
nian empire, whoſe new gods muſt have brought him into diſ- 
credit i, not only as having proved too weak for the gods of the 
Aſſyrians and Babylonigns, but alſo as being a ſtranger to the 
people tranſplanted into theſe parts , in the room of the 
firſt inhabitants, by the ſucceſſors of Pul;. though ſome how 
or other received again into veneration, as we have obſerved 
before . However, Adad was alſo the ſun as well as Bel, or 
Baal, Oſiris and others. And this is what we have thought 
neceflary to premiſe preparatorily to what we ſhall hereafter 
have to ſay of the Greek mythology; and which we have on 
purpoſe deferred, till we came to this place, as the moſt pro- 
per for a reſearch of this nature. ; | 
Fifpes and To return to our celeſtial Venus, or Syrian goddeſs, or 
dove; wor- Aftarte, or Derceto, or Semiramis, we find, that fiſhes o and 
Hoipped, doves ? were peculiarly ſacred to her; and whence this ſu- 
and peritition took birth we have partly ſeen in the metamorphoſis 
whence. of Dercete A, and the birth, education, and apotheoſis of Se- 
miramis *, and we have ſeen, that both at Aſcalon © and Hi- 
erapolis © they were equally revered ; ſo that they may well 
deſerve to be conſidered as deities with this people, and are 
ſeemingly ſo allied to this great and multiplied goddeſs, that 
though we have ſome other deities of this nation, who may 
deſerve to take place of them, we have not been able to ſepa- 
rate them from their great miſtreſs. As for fiſhes in particu- 


8 


® See Vol. II. p. 285 (J), & p. 310 (K). k Ibid. p. 275 
in the margin. b | Vid. Ly. GED Hiſt. Deor. SELDEx, 
de Diis. Syris. Votes ius, de Idololatr. k See before, p. 123, (B). 
See Vol. II. p. 255. & ſeq. = See before, p. 191, notg (D). 
See before in the notes, p. 234, (M). » See before, p. 133. 


P See before, ibid. 4 See before, p. 1 | um See before, 
p. 174. (See before, p 158. See Vel. II. p. 257, & 
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lar, they are ſaid to have been revered by the Syriam, or the 
Irian rather, not only on account of the metamorphoſis 
above v, but alſo becauſe they were ſaid to have ſaved one 
Derce, [ Derceto] a daughter to Venus, who happened to fall 
into the ſea v, or becauſe ſhe took refuge among the fiſh 
when ſhe fled frpm Typhon *. It is faid, that Venus and Cu- 
pid being in Syria on the banks of the Euphrates, the giant 
Typhon came ſuddenly upon them, and made them jump into 
the river, and take on them the form of fiſhes to five them- 
ſelves J; in ſhort, Venus and Cupid are ſaid to have been 
tranſlated into the zodiacal fign called P:ſces ; ſuch were the 
reaſons given why not only abſtained from fiſh, but wor- 
ſhipped them likewiſe. As. for doves, they ſeem to have 
been worſhipped as ſymbols only of luſt and fondneſs, which 
made up part of their goddeſs's character (T); but of theſe 
we have faid enough in this place. 

Salambe, as ſhe is called b, was alſo a goddeſs of the - g lambo. 
rians or Babylonians, and is plainly Aſtarte, or any other of : 
the goddeffes whom we have ſhewn to have been the ſame 
with her; but we particularly mention Afarte, becauſe this 
Salambo, or Salambas, is ſaid to have been a demon, or god- 
deſs, who was eternally roaming up and down, and mourn- 
ing her loſt Adonis ©, fo that we need add nothing farther con 
cerning her. | 

Shach, Saca, or Seſbach, is another god, or goddeſs, of ghethach. 
the Babylonians, as uſually reckoned 4, and ſuppoſed to have 
been the earth, and to have been the fame the Romans after- 


See before, p. 158. w THzox. apud GyrArd. Hiſt. 
Deor. Syntagm. 1. p. 85 * MAI. ubi fup. Y Dio- 
SENET. apud HyYc1w. in Aſtronom. Vid. Voss. de Idolol. 
I. 2. p. 254. See before, p. 133, 59, note (P), & p. 174, note (I). 


» HESs TCR. apud Sa L DEN, & Alios, Etymol. Magn. ad vocem. 


« Etymol. Magn. ibid. 4 Vid. Voss. SELDEN, &c. 


(T) This goddeſs is ſaid to have been produced from a vaſt egg, 
which being rolled out of the water by the fiſh of the Euphrates, 
was by a dove who fat thereon (70). This muſt be the 
primigenial egg, mentioned by Helladius (71) ; and according to 
this, our great goddeſs muſt have been the fabulous Oamres (72), 
concerning which we have nothing to repeat. To animadvert up- 
on ſo ſtrange an inconſiſtency, as this ſeems to have been, or to at- 


tempt to reconcile the Mirian goddeſs into the ſame with Oannes, 
may be a fruitleſs taſk. 


(70) Nigid. apud. Vol. de Rise. I. 2. f. 254. (71) See Vol. I. 5. 
184. 4 Ibid. 
. Vor. IV. 1 
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wards worſhipped under the names of Tellus and Ops „ and 
it ſo, ſhe was partly the ſame wich Mylitta, or Syrian 

deſs, whom we have already ſeen under the title of Rhea, 
and the mother of the godsf, in whom all theſe titles and 
imaginary deities are ſaid plainly to have centered. However, 
there is ſome doubt, whether or no ſhe may flot be more pro- 
perly a Perj:an goddeſs than a Babylonian ; though that ſhe 
was the latter, may appear to ſatisfaction from the prophet *; 
who calls Babylon the land of Sheßbach, before the Perſians 
aroſe to any thing like the height they afterwards did ; and at 
a time when Babylon, to all appearance, had diſdained to 
have received any thing of this nature from them. In com- 
memoration of this goadeis, the Babylonians were wont to ce- 
lebrate a feſtival for ſeveral days together, which we ſhall 
take notice of among the cuſtoms of this people, and which 
confeſſedly gave birth to the Saturnalia at Rome. 

Nebo, or Nabo, was alſo an Aſſyrian or Babylonian deity ', 
and his name is often compounded in thoſe of the Aſſyrian and 
Babylonian kings * : he therefore may be concluded to have 
once been in high account with them, and bids fair to have 
been one of their moſt antient gods. He is thought to have 
been the Chemaſb, or the Baal-peor, of the Moabites, and ac- 
cordingly we have formerly. mentioned him in the religion of 
Aab, and ſaid almoſt as much of him as we know. However, 
we have to add, that by the prophet he is joined with Bel u, 
and ſuppoſed generally to have been the ſun ; and therefore 


may have been prior to this latter, whom we have aſſerted to 


have been the deified Pul, the firſt MHrian n, who may, by 
the viciſſitude of things, have taken place of him; though 
there are others who are of another mind, and conceive, that 
by their being joined together, we are rather to underſtand 
him to have been defigne.i for the moon », Bel being, for 
certain, known to have ſtood for the ſun, concluding it to be 
a ſenſeleſs tautology to mention the ſame deity, at the ſame 
time under different names; ſo that, initead of ſuppoſing him 
to have been one with Bel, we are rather to conclude him to 
have been the ſame with AMylitta the great goddeſs ; but this 
may appear a weak argument to thoſe who perceive how apt 
theſe people, and all that followed them, were to multiply 


Wire r upon Dan. i 16. fSee before p. 284,&ſeq. * Vid. 
SELDEN, de Diis Syr. Syntagm. 2. k Jerem. xxv. 26. to 41. 
+ Ifai. xlvi. 1. k See before, p. 143. See Vol. II. p. 84. 
m Iſai. ubi ſup. a See before, p. 186, note (W). o Vid. 
Voss. de Idololat. 
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one and the ſame god into many; and eſpecially if it be recol- 


lected, by what ſteps ſabianiſm or idolatry advanced among 
theſe apparently firſt founders of it, and _ by degrees, it 
began from the hoſt of heaven till it d „if we may 
uſe the expreſſion, into the adoration of men; _ a full ſtop 
ſeems to have been to this practice, in honour of the 
Afyrian and Babylonian family, who muſt, for very 
reaſons gg ef formerly ?, have eclipſed all that 
went before them; ſo that nothing need prevent our ſuppo- 
ſing Nebo to have been worſhipped as the ſun before the riſe 
of Pul, to whom he may, according: to the fantaſtic theology 
of this people, have been accounted inferior afterwards. This 
Nebo ſeems to have been famous as an oracle, his name be- 
ing interpreted as fignifying prophecy or divination 4 ; but all 


118 


this, and whatever elſe may be advanced concerning him, is 


too palpably obſcure for us to dilate on; all we 
certain, is that he was ſome god of the Babyloniens. 


ow for 


HowEv ER, if true it be that he was the ſame with Che- Sardana- 


259 


moſh, or Baal-peor, or Phegor, and if what is ſaid of the ob- Palus. 


ſcene ritesof this god be juſt, we have a ſeeming reaſon to aſſert, 
that the famous, or, as the common tradition goes, infamous 
Sardanapalus took the place of this ſhameleſs idol, in the latter 
days of the Mrian family; and that, to all appearance, 


the Babylonians converted him into this god, when they de- 


ſtroyed the city of Nineveh, and extirpated the kings there. 
For that he was a god of theirs is evident enough 

place given him in the ſame wages with the Balla Fa 
at Flierapolis, the Holy City f. We find him there in a par- 
ticular habit and attitude*, but whether or no this attitude was 
the ſame we have formerly mentioned , it is certain, that 
by the traditionary character of him v, and as it is likely, 
that all the kings of Afyria to a man were deified after their 
death, he may very well have ſerved for a god of beaſtlineſs 
and ſenſuality, And this is plainly underſtood by the com- 
mon way of ſpelling his name, for the moſt part in antient 
manufcripts, which write him Sardanapallus with a double 
L=*, and ſe:mingly with an obſcene intention, for Phallus, 
or Pallus, ſignifies the privities of a man; and hence Cicero 
pronounces ), he was not more odious for his character 
than this name ; and the Priap which ſtood near him *, in 


? See before in the preceding chapter, paſim. 1 Hizroxvy. 
in Eſai. in loc. ſupr. citat. © See Vol. II. p. 82. C Ibid. p 
259. t Ibid. « See before, p. 179, note (O). w See be- 
fore p. 178, 179. Vid. Jos. 1 Animad verſ. ad Græc. 
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the temple of Hierapolis, may have been intended for him; 
for as there were confeſſedly two ſtatues of Semiramis in this 
temple *, the ſame may have been with regard to Sardana- 


pallus, as we will for this once write him. 


OTHER gods the Babylonians and Aſſyrians had, as Rach b, 
who is generally thought to have been intended for the ſun, 
and therefore we may claſs him under the great Pul, or Be- 
lus, who, as we have ſeen, was ſubſtituted for the ſame. 
But a diſpute may take place, whether or no he was a deified 
man or ſome intelligenge, as for example, that of the ſun; 
and if this latter be the caſe, he muſt be removed higher 'up, 
as he muſt have been much more antient than Belus. This 


we leave to the reader, for there is nothing particular beſides 
related of him. 


Nego, and Nego's and Nergal d were alſo gods of this people, if they 


Nergal. 


Merodach 


Fire vue e- 
mip. 


were not one and the ſame ; but as they are generally agreed 
to have been worſhipped as fire, we forbear further mention 
of them, till we come to the religion of the Magians. 

Merodach © alſo was a god at Babylon; but who or what 
he was, is quite in the dark to us, 

In a word, we may call in the gods of the ſeveral nations, 
whoſe hiſtories precede in this work, to complete the lift of 
the Babylonian idols; for they are confeſſedly ſprung from 
the city of Babylon ; and hence it is, that imonides, in 
ſpcaking of the death of Thammuz, who was ſlain a martyr to 
the Sabian religion, relates, That all the idols of the world 
flew to the great temple of the ſun at Babylon, and there 
mourned the death of Thammuz f; ſo that we ſhall not here 
need to repeat what we have ſpoken ſo largely to already. 

THus we have ſeen, that the great Jupiters, and other 
gods and goddeſſes of mortal origin, are to be derived from 
the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and that inſtead of 
being ſo antient as mythologiſts and hiſtorians make them, 
they began not above 771 years before the birth of Chriſt a- 
mong the A/ſyrians, who firſt erected themſelves into what 
we call a monarchy; as is by all confeſſed, though falſely, 
for the moſt part, related. 

Treg Sabidus, as well as the Hagians, had a veneration 
for fire, and therefore we might here conſider them in that 
light, did we not reſerve that ſubje& for the ſection where 
we ſhall ſpeak of the Magian religion, in the hiſtory of the 


Per ſians. 


2 Thid. p. 258. b Vid. Wirtz ubi ſup. Sz Lb. de Diis 
Syr. Syntagm. 11. c. 17. Vid. Eoſd. ibid. 4 See before, 
p. 132. * Ibid. p. 143. f See Vol. II. p. 318. 7 
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Tus ftory of Bel and the Dragon * might here claim 8 
be conſidered, were we not aſſured that the whole is 
We have therefore only to add, that by the Dragon here we 
ſhould underſtand a Serpent, or Ap >, which the Babylonians 
uſed as the ſymbol of God, for which they had ſeveral rea- 
ſons to give, as that this creature without the aſſiſtance of 
limbs, and by a kind of vertue or power latent within himſelf, 
could not only move at a confiderable rate, but alſo wind 
and turn himſelf into various forms; that he lived to a great 
age, and, 28 it were, renewed his life with his coat 
year; and that the acuteneſs of his ſight might aptly eren _ 
qualifie him to repreſent divine providence, or God *. Other 
. reaſons were given for this ſerpent-worſhip both by the Baby- 
lonians and the Egyptians, but we wave them, and ſhall oy 
the ſymbol of health of prudence, nat forgetting alſo, 
that made him the emblem of fraud l. oy 

As the Babylonians were hardly at all different i in religion 
from the Egyptians, but in many articles concurred with 
them, and particularly in the adoration they paid to fiſhes , 
. they were the ſame with each 
other. The goat they ipped as well as the Mendefians g; 
in Egypt, and for the ſame reaſons ; and the onion, as mean 15 
an object as it may ſeem, was conſidered with a religious? 
eſteem by both the nations o, and for a reaſon, it is moſt 
likel wx have already given ö. 

Tu IR god Thurras, Thourias, or Mars, we have ſpoken 
to already ; my now refer the reader for the religious rites 
and ceremonies of this poopie, beſides what we have obſerved 
here, and ſhall relate hereafter, to what we have ſaid of the 
kind in the religion of the Moabites, Ammonites, Midianites, 
Canaanites, Syrians, Phenicians and Aſrians. 

We have a general view given us of their temples, their .. . 
idols, and their prieſts, in the epiſtle of Feremy *. Their 757 vs 
idols were of gold, and filver, and wood, and carried about * N 
in proceſſion, with multitudes attending them before and be- pr 100 1. 
bind, and worſhipping them. They were crowned, and 
cloathed in purple, and beſmeared with the ſmoke of in- 
cenſe, though they were carefully wiped and cloathed as 
they wanted it. Their temples were full of ſmoke and duſt, 


© In the Apocrypha. Þ See Vol. I p- 457. i Thid. k Vid. 
Voss. de 1— I. 9. 3 | Vid. eund. ibid. w See 
Vol. I. p. 446. « Ibid. 3. © ALE xAND. ab Ar sxanp. 
1.6. *? See Vol. I. p. 2 1 See before, p. 175, note K). 
1 BARUCH vi. pam. | 
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raiſed and cauſed by the numerous reſort of votaries; and 
their prieſts took care of themſelves. They would ſometimes 
make free with the gold and tilver preſented to their 
and either keep it for themſelves, or beſtow it upon 
proftitutes, who were accounted ſacred. Whatever was of- 
fered a ſacrifice to their gods, they were wont to embezzle, 
and appropriate to themſelves, and cloach their wives and 
children with the garments that had been given to adorn their 
idols. In return for this, they were ſure to light up numbers 
of tapers and candles to their images, and to fit in the tem- 
ples with their beards and their heads cloſe ſhaven, and un- 
covered, and with garments rent and torn, and roaring and 
crying out before their as for the lamentation of ſome 
perſon deceaſed ; and y, that their gods affd temples 
might be in no danger of the ſpoiler, they were ſure to lock 
and bar them up with great care. Such was the corruption 
and degeneracy of this people, and ſuch their practice, which 
muſt have had a very bad effect on their morals, as will ap- 
in the ſequel, In the mean time, 

THE Babylonians having given riſe to all the idolatries 
and ſuperſtitions in vogue among the neighbouring nations, 
we muſt charge them with the horrible cuſtom of facrificing 
human victims to appeaſe or conciliate their god or gods. 
That this muſt have been an antient cuſtom with all theſe 
people, we have ſometimes as good as aſſerted, in what we 
have ſaid of them in their religious capacity; and that it took 
birth among the Babylonians, muſt be as readily granted, as 
that they communicated the reſt of their ſuperſtitions to all 
their neighbours about. That this was a practice, in early 
days, in Meſopotamia and Babylonia, may appear by the at- 
tempt Abraham made to ſacrifice Iſaac , for he came from 
thoſe parts; and though he is abundantly to be juſtified in 
tha: attempt, it is ſeemingly plain that the thing was familiar 
to him; But if we had no other proof of it than in Fephthah, 
who, as the ſtory is commonly taken, actually made a victim 
of his only daughter, that would be ſufficient to charge the 
deed upon the nations of thoſe early times. This cuſtom, 
however, grew ſo ſhocking to human nature, that the prieſts 
ſeem to have been unable to maintain it long in credit, and 
by degrees it came to be diſuſed, and ſeems, in the latter 
days, at leaſt, of the Babylonians, to have been confined to a 
particular ſect or tribe. For the Sepharvites are ſaid by way 
of diſtinction from the other Babylonians, to have burnt their 


© See Vol. II. p. 375, See Vol. III. p. 468. 
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thildren in fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods 
of Sepharvaim'*. Who theſe two gods were, we have ſeen 
already”, and that theſe Sepharvites were Babylonians, pro- 
perly ſo called, very plainly, if we can, with the 
mok \athed | agree, that their city was that of 
Sippara in Ptolemy. However, there are traces of this anti- 
ent cruelty 0 be diſcetned in the worſhip and rites of the 
Syrian, or rather Aſſyrian goddeſs, at Hierapolis, to whom 
they without remorſe made away with their children, by pre- 
cipitating them down a ſteep at her temple * ; which is all we 
need fay about it. | 
To enter into the ry of all this worſhip and deificati- 
on, is what we have above profeſſed to avoid ; for the pre- 
ſent, and indeed for the future, we ſhall have no matter 
to add to the ſubject, which we have in treated al- 
ready. In the hiſtory of the Egyptians ! we have already de- 
clared almoſt as muchas is known, as to the intent and mean- 
ing of all this idolatry in a phyſical or natural view; nor could 
we expatiate thereon here without a direct repetition of what 
goes before. We need only obſerve, that if the Babylontans, 
and others after them, made gods of the ſun, the moon, or 
any other luminary ; that if they extended their view to the 
whole ſyſtem of nature in the worſhip paid to their great 
deities, or if by them they meant the earth itſelf, the air, or 
oy Oo TY of any fort or degree, the 
whole muſt be attributed to a kind of miſtaken gratitude at 
firſt for benefits received V), which at length degenerated 


into 


uv 2 Kings xvii. 31. See before, p. 132, & Vol. I. p. 
99. = See Vol. It p-. 262. ! See Vol. I. p. 443, & fon. 


CV) Sir Jobs Mandeville (73) has fo judiciouſly ſummed 
the hiſtory and progreſs of idolatry, that, for the curioſity of is 
we cannot, though ſomewhat long, but preſent it to the reader, 
in his own words: ſpeaking of a people in India, he ſays, Summe 
« of hem worſchipe the ſonne, ſumme the mone, ſumme the 
„ fuyr, ſumme trees, ſumme ſerpentes, or the firſt thing that thei 
% meten at morwen ; and ſumme worſchipen ſymulacres, and 
% ſumme ydoles. But betwene ſymulacres and ydoles is a gret 
difference. For ſymulacres ben ymages made aftre lykneſſe of 
«« men, or of wommen, or of the ſonne, or of the mone, or of 
«« ony beſt, or of ony kyndely thing: and ydoles is an ymage made 
of the lewed wille of man, that a man may not finden among 
* kyndely things ; as an ymage, that hathe four hedes, on of a 


(73) Yoyage and Travels, c. 15. p. 198. 
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< that worſchipen ſymulacres, thei worſchipen hem for 
„% man, that was ſum tyme, as Hercules and many othere, 
Mas many marvayles in here tyme. For thei ſeyn wel, — ds 

* goddex: for thei knowen wel, that there is a god of kynde, that 
«© made all thinges ; ; the whiche is in hevene. But thei knowen wel, 
that this may not do the marvayles that he made, but zif it had 
<< ben be the ſpecyalle zifte of God: and therfore thei ſeyn that he 
«+ was wel with God. And for be cauſe that he was ſo wel with 

«« God,'therfore thei worſchipe him. And ſo ſeyn thei of the ſonne ; 
„be cauſe that he the the tyme, and zevethe hete and no- 
«« riſichethe alle thinges upon erthe ; _—— CC 
e thei knowe wel, that that myghte not be, but that 
it more than ony other thing. And for that skylle, God hath 
<< zeven it more gret vertue in the world: therefore it is gode re- 
„ ſoon, as thei ſeyn, to don it worſchipe and reverence. And fo 
e ſeyn thei, that maken here reſounes, of othere planetes ; and of 
« the fuyr alſo, be cauſe it is ſo profitable. - And of ydoles, thei 
«« ſeyn alſo, that the ox is the moſt holy beſt, that is in erthe, and 
« molt pac. ent and more profitable than ony other . For he dothe 
good ynow, and he dothe not evylle. And thei knowen wel, 
that it may not be with outen ſpecyalle grace of God: and ther- 
* efore maken thei here god of an ox, the on part, and the other 
«© halfondelle of a man; be cauſe that man is the moſt noble crea- 
« ture in erthe ; and alſo for he hathe lordſchipe aboven alle beſtes ; 
* therfore make thei the halfendel of ydole, of a man _—_— 
«« and the tother half of an ox dounwardes : And of ſerpentes, and 
of other beſtes, and dyverſe thinges, that thei worſchipen, that 
hei meten firſt at morwe. And thei worſchipen alſo ſpecially alle 
* tho that thei han gode meetyage of ; and W wel i 
here jorneye, aftre here meetynge ; and namely ſuche as thei han 
% preved and aſſayed be experience of long tyme. For thei ſeyn, 
<< that thilke gode meetynge ei may not come, but of the grace of 
* God. And therfore thei maken ymages „ „ 
« thei han beleeve inne, for to beholden hem and worſchipen hem 
** firſt at morwe, or thei meeten ony contrarious thinges. And 
there ben alſo ſumme criſtene men, that ſeyn, that ſumme beſtes 
«© han gode meetynge, that is to ſeyn, for to meete with hem firſt 
at morwe; and ſumme beſtes wykked meetynge: and that thei 
c han preved ofte tyme, that the — hath fulle evylle meetynge, 
„and ſwyn, and many othere beſtes. And the ſpharhauk, and 
„other foules of raveyne, whan thei fleen aftre here praye, and 
take it before men of armes, it is a gode figne : and zif he fayle 
of takynge his praye, it is an evylic figne, And alſo to toll 
* 
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Feftival of Fox ſive days in one month of every year 
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The Hiftory of the Babylonians. —Boox 1. 
twilight, accounting themſelves unclean till they had perform- 
ed this ceremonious office, —_——— 
Every Babylmian woman was once in her life-time box 
to proftitute herſelf to ſtrange men, at the temple of Venn. 
A number of them fat crowned with knots and garlands at 


the door of the temple, while ſome were continually going and 
others coming. They were ſo ranged between ＋ 7 of 
line, and parted by the ſame in ſuch manner, that the men 

getting at 


had paſſage among them, and the convenience of 
thoſe they beſt liked. The women having once fat down 
before the temple, it was unlawful for any one of thent to re- 
turn home, till ſome ftranger had *thrown into her 
lap, or boſom, and taken her ahde ; the man, as he threw 
the money to her, ſaying, I implor 


e the 


oddeſt Mylitta for 
thee. The > Meeks Govern nns od, on 


turned home ; after which no temptation, 
great, could procure the enjoyment . 
handfome were ſoon diſpatched, but 


waited their return at ſome diſtance. 


a feſtival they called Sacea, or Sacca, during which 
vants commanded their maſters, one of them being, 


» Hznopor. |. 1. c. 198. STzas. ibid. b Hs nor. 
ibid. c. 199. STR a0, ibid. r ng 
W) We have this cuſtom, with ſome additional tircumſiances, 
22 
'tting ix the wvays, barn for þ ; if any m, drown 
by ome that paſſeth by, lie with him, ſhe Arab Ars fellow 
ſhe _ as berſelf, nor l card broken. From 
this particular of their cords being broken, it has been ſuppoſed 
they were cords of ruſhes (76), which might be cafily broken. 


| (75) . 43. (76) See Purch, Pilgr. J. 1. c. 12. 5. 65. 


ume, 
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time, conſtituted chief over the houſe, and wearing a kind 


of ent they called Zogana . 
I ook freed their ſick was very 


nary. Having no phyſicians among them, it was their cuſ- treating 
tom to e ſt = 7) ay; , their fick, 
that ſo every advice, if and burial: 
they had any knowledge of the caſe, either from their own 
experience, 


—_— 
2 the 
Tus Balylonians were exceſſively credulous, ſuperſtitious 73. 

to the utmoſt, and and as debauched as a nation well joniabs, 
could be. Their muſt appear by the eſteem their their cha- 
Chaldeans, prieſts, 2 them, and their ra#er. 
ſuperſtition muſt appear by the fame, and t we have ſaid of 
their religion ; - and vely were they prone to idolatry, 
that we even 1 of their great Nebuchadnezzar 
falling down Bana os worlkip him 2. 
ample of 
cency and moderation; 

A rien who la bof inſcription on the 


15 


en their religion as in- 
their prieſts, as we have ſeen in the rites of their 
and others, together with the reverence paid to 
Ei s, completed them the moſt ſenſual and abandoned 
race that can be imagined. Parents and huſbands would, for 
money, expoſe their wives and children to the embraces of their 
gueſts. Drunkards they are particularly faid to have been, 
and their women were admitted to their debaucheries. The 
— — crete S N 
putting egrees, at le 
appeared quite naked; n 
the married women and the maids, who thought it good 
breeding thus to reveal whatever delonged to them v. Such 
is the character given of the Balylonians, and it ſeems ex- 
aQly to agree with their religion, which encouraged ſuch 
2 in the women, and ſhameleſsneſs in the 


men ; though it cannot be ſuppoſed, that in the beginning 


— ATHEN. Deipnoſoph. 114. p. 639. 4 Hzno- 
Did. 92 STRABO |. 16. ibid. © Dan. ii. 46. 
See 


M < v. before, p. 262. B®Qvivur. Curr. I. 5. 
c. 1. 
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of their empire they were quite ſo difſolute a5 here repre- 


ſented. . . | | 2. 7 
Turxy ſeem to have indulged themſelves in dreſs as well 
as in other reſpects, and to have affected ſome pride and 
effeminacy therein; their under garment was a linen veſt, 
down to their heels, over which had another of woollen, 
and over all a white mantle, or cloak. They wore their own 
hair; their heads were adorned with a tiara or mitre, and their 
bodies were anointed all over | with oil of ſeſame . They 


= 


each of them wore a — 0 the finger, and in their hand 
2 wrought ſtaff or ſceptre, adorned at the head with ſome par- 
ticular enſign, or figure, as an apple, or role, or lilly, or an 
eagle, or ſome ſuch badge, without which it was unlawful to 
appear with one of theſe ſticks or ftaves. On their feet they 
wore a kind of flippers'. Traces of which may be picked out 
of the figures remaining xt Perjepols, as we way oblerye here 


after. * 


Learning of IRIS people was famed for learning, and particularly thoſe 


the Cha!- 
dees. 


Had not 
their learn- 
ing from 

the Egyp- 


of *them that were peculiarly called Chaldæant, who Were, as 
is ſaid, their prieſts, their philoſophers, aſtronomers, aſtrolo- 
gers, ſoothſayers, and the like. And in reſpect of this pre- 
tended claim to learning and ſupernatural knowledge, the Chal- 
dees are diſtinguiſhed quite from the Babylonians, and are ſaid 
to have inhabited a region peculiar to themſelves next to the 
Arabians and the Perſian gulf, juſt where we have placed 
them. They were divided into ſeveral ſects, as the Orcheni, 
the Bor „ and known by other names of diſtiyion, bor- 
rowed either from particular places“, where different doctrines 
on the ſame, points were held, or from particular perſons, 
who had doctrines peculiar to themſelves. Many of their 
learned men were famous, and known by, name among the 
Greeks, as Adena, Nalurian, Sudin, many others o. 

W have already conſidered this tribe as ſet apart for 
devotion and ſuperſtitiousconcerns, when juſt now we ſpoke 
of the religion of this people; we are now to ſpeak of them 
as philoſophers only, and of what they taught as ſuch, as 
well as of their manner of inſtitution. 

We have already ſeen how to have firſt 
come by their learning ?*, and their e fable concerning 
their firſt inſtructor Oannes, who, long before the deluge, 
came out of the ſea, and formed them in the ſeveral branches 
of policy, religion and learning, and particularly explained to 


i HzropoT. ubi ſup. c. 195. * STRABO ubi ſup. p. 745. 
| HERODOT, STRAB. ibid. = STRABO Geogr. I. 16. p. 739. 
* Idem ibid, » Idem ibid. e See Vol. I. p. 183. 
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them geometry and aſtrology; and have, obſerved, that, az 
the tradition went, be was a monſter, partly man and partly 
fiſh, aud that by his coming out of the ſea he muſt have 
bee en! fringer, dat his name might be, with no great 
violence derived from a word, which in Syriac ſignifies a 
Traveller, or a Foreigner 1; as alſo that by ſome circumſtan- 
ces he muſt have been the ſame they meant by their Mylitta, 
or great Venus,; and would now add, that by what is ſaid of 
his inventions and uſeful communications to men, he may 
have been confidered as the Egyptian Iſis, or Oſiris, or both. 
However this may have been, the report of Oannes's appear- 
ance in Chaldza from out of the ſea, has birth to an 
opinion, that Ofiris and Oannes were at leaſt contemporaries, 
and that the Babyloniant Had all their learning from the 
Egyptians, and that not much earlier than the days of Ammon 
and S2fac, dr Sint, whom our author © will have to have 

been the fame . or not long before the days of 

prove this, he exhibits the authority 


David and Solomon. 
of ſeveral anfient authors, the one : writing, That the Egyp- 
tian Brim, the fon of Neptune and Libya, carried colonies 
from Exypt into Babylonia, and that, ſettling upon the banks 
of the #} es, he inftituted prieſts with the ſame privileg- 


es as in Bt, and that theſe were called Chaldæans, and 
were to obferve the ſtars after the manner of Egypt ; another 
ek the Babylonian Belus had his name from the Egypti- 


that name, the fon of Libya. In a word, our author v 
coficludes; that when Sabbace, the Ethiopian, invaded Egypt, 
multitudes of that country fled from him into Chaldea, and 

carried with them their aftronomy, aſtrology, architecture, 

and the form of their year, which preſerved in the æra 

of | Nabonaſſar ; and as a farther proof of this, he produces 

the form of the tokver or temple of Belus at Babylon, which 

was built after the manner of the Egyptian 
pyramids, All this, according to our author's hypotheſis, 

ſeems plauſible enough, but muſt be confeſſed to be quite 
deſtructive of what we read in ſcriptute, by which the reverſe 

ſhould appear. | 

Ber the nations, their very countries, and ſituations, Arguments 
have” certainly in all reſpects a very near reſemblance of each to prove it. 
othel, and an exact parallel might be deduced between tbem 

to make it ſelf-evidently appear. We have ſeen, that they 


4 —_— —_— »” * 


1 See Vol. I. p. 183, note, (A). r See before p. 257, 
T). Sir Is. NWT. Chron. of Ant. Kingd. amend. p. 
210, 211, & ſeq. * Diopor. Sicur.l.1.p. 17. PausAx. 
I. 4. c. 23, Y Sir Is, Nzwr. ubi ſup. 
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Ss .. ” 
muſt hav diſperſion, 
when all This hiſ- 


torical circumſtance the firſt 
of nations, though them 
that honour ; and. over 
them in this fame 
Tas truth i ſtrangely ad- 

dicted to fable, queſtioned in 
moſt we know i ; and are 
2 I are 
bylonians i 


L 


'K 
— 
2 


ther the corruption of human | 
of it, or, at leaſt, it ſeems to have been bui 
Ciples, as were a reproach to ſound reaſon, rather than 
honour to the human underſtanding, and rather calculated 
deceive, . than to inform; to ſpread the miſts of ignorance, 
than to clear up the lights of knowledge. 4 

 Howeves, to turn the tables, we have as good an au- 
thority as to the contrary, that the Egyptians were inſtruct- 
ed in all their knowledge by the Chaldees, and namely by 


| Abraham , who was one of this country. This is the tra- 


dition of the etws, the Arabians, and the Indians, which de- 
ſerves at leaft as much credit, and even more, with regard 
to this people, as the pretences of the Egyptians, who were 


* See before, p. 255. ? See Vol. II. p. 383, (O). 
| | | 1 


. 


1 
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immediately parties concerned, or of the Greeks, who were 
/ y bialled in their favour. Nor are theſe orientals 

upported by the traditions of the weſterns, according to 
the Apr 


0 


b 


an or Babylonian Belus was the inventor of 
fidereal (cj , and the nation he belonged to the fore- 
- | for 


$4 


; 
35 7 
AS 


mn 
1 

. 

4 

i 


i 


| 


end; though they acknow- trine abour 
vine providence ; that the motions of the heavens the vwerld. 
directed by blind chance, or performed ſpontaneouſ- 
| by the guidance and direction of ſuperior agents, or 
are univerſally ſaid to have been the firſt that 
cultivated aftrenomy, and are pretended to have made ſuch 
progreſs therein, as to have not only diſcovercd the exact mo- 


See Vol. I. p. 184. mid. d Dronos. SCI. Bibl. 
Hiſtor. I. 2. p. 82. 


tiohs 
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tions of the heavenly bodies, but alſo to have found out cer- 
tain influences they have over things below, and to have 
thence „ 
futurity < 
W Br this it appears; that whatever advances. they made as 
— they. were more . valuable, if we 
hogers than may fo expreſs ourſelves, as aſtrologers. rom this delufive 
aſtrons- amuſement, they boaſted a knowledge of hat was to come, 
mers, to a power of averting of eyil, and the procuring of good; 
hence chiefly they were conſidered as magicians, and, as we 
call them, fortune-tellers . 
Tur planets they called Interpretert, and made the great- 
eſt account of their influence, and, J's | as; WE, are 
told, of that we call Saturn; 2 of eminence 
with them was Sol, or the fun, Mart, Venus, Merc: and 


es. fr im all, which were all the planets they 


called Interpreters, as by, their, motions OT, i ape 


| degree of 3 they e 
or 


* 8 eee 
in 
23 Up theſe fx planes the raged 30 flare, which they 
their a called Counſelling. Gade; 1 7 
ffrology. toke notice of what was done lvker WEARS — EM 
half-to take of what was done by men, or t 
ated in the heavens Dr 
days one af the ſuperior of theſe ſtazs deſcended to th inferior, 
as-it were a from thoſe above ; and. that in return 
one of the inferior aſcended to the ſuperior im the fame na- 


ture; and that this cheir mutual corteſp was natural 
to them, and do ee tor, cum... reported, tha 
the chief of theſe Counſelling Gads were, x bn — 


aſſigned to each 3 nee e whole 
ſign of the zodiac . 1 1 Ws 
ALL theſe ſtars day gave-out.to ve over | 
nativities of men, and to forbode whatever is to befal 
of evil, or happen to them of good, in the courſe. of their 
lives. Again, out of the zodiac they ſelected 24 ſtars, and 


\ c Idemibid. 4 Idem ibid. * Idem ibid. + * Jdem ibid. 


2 placed 
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placed 12 of them towards the north pole, and 12 towards 
the Þ 


ſouth. Thoſe of them within our fight they affigned to 


. 


ving, and thoſe not within it called the ftars or Con- 


taken place of Deficient 
muſt yield its in aftrons- 
they cultivated as a ſcience *y: 


4 


2 


15 ; 


| has thi knowledge and learning of the Che. ee 
ders been arraigned by the moderns only; it has alſo been con- *7E 
demned by the antients, as inconſiſtent with the nature of | 
things, and as implying a fatal neceſſity, and deſtroying the 
freedom of our will *. And this was the mighty learning 
for which the Chaldeans were fo famed, as to be denominated, 
as it were, a diſtin nation from the Babylonians for the fake 
of it; and indeed from ſcripture we gather they were no bet- 
ter.; for Dani, ſpeaking of them, divides them into four ſorts 
or kinds, as magicians, aſtrologers, forcerers, and Chalde- 


© [dem ibid. * Idem ibid. | Idem ibid. Vid. Barbe- 


an. apud Euaia. Prepar. Evangel. I. 6. c. 10. p. 273. & Al 108 


4 5 .Vor, IV M m 


ö 
ant, 
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1, adding afterwards to theſe wiſe-men, or ſuch as divi- 

nel by low, and ſcotayer or fuch a foretold events by ti 

of entrails ». And though there are thoſe who 

fappole: — ms thass iſhed" from the five 

1 other ſorts, to have been» fett fer de beer and to 
1 have been of deeper and more ſolid * we may ea- 
| fily perceive, that they, as well as the reſt, pretended to di- 
| vination, and that they were called upon, as well as the reſt, 
| do diſcover what was hidden to other men. Whence we may 
ſafely conclude, that they all in their ſeveral ways were fo ma- 
ny oracles, and that they were all devoted to the fame end, 
however they may have been divided as-to the means and me- 
thods of attaining thereto ; ſo that ſeemingly theſe Babylonians 
had their ſcience branched out amongſt them, much after the 
manner the Egyptian phyſicians had theirs ®. Their learning 
muſt have been made up entirely of fa practices, 
and deluſive arts, and if any better they had, they muſt have 
concealed it under ſuch and far-fetched refemblan- 
ces and allegories, as have rendered it quite a ſecret 
even to themſelves, who, conſidering that they are ſaid from 
father to ſon to have received implicitly whatever was taught 
them, may have been as little able to explain'what was really 
intended by their doctrines, / as others were to conceive them 
to any ſolid purpoſe ; and it ſeems not to have deen without 
pood reaſon, that many * of latter times have made of 
them as philoſophers, and concluded; that the Gruul, were in 


this reſpoLt brite, if at all, beholden either es chen or the 


gyptians. 
As the Chaldees were 


Babyloni- 

ans in diſ- mong 

tinction — 

From Chal- call theſe the men E 3 7 ae 

dees; their if true it be that they were wholly addicted to, and ſet apart 

been for, the ſidereal conſultations, and the of the 

ex „which muſt, as ſhould ſeem, made up 
the ſyſtem of their For in this caſe the 

nians, as diſtinguiſhed from the- Chaldeans, muſt have been 

good mathematicians and mechanics, as muſt appear by the 

immenſe buildings they reared, and which could not be 

—— — ———————————————————— — 

geometry. This we may fay in general; 3 

bars or how far not, they excelled in perſpective and the true 


i Dan. ii. 2. = Ibid. ver. 27. Pu nc. Pilgr. I. 1. c. 


12. p. 63. o See Vol. I. p. 473. ? Cai. Ruovos. 
JoszPu. Scar ic. Pave, &r. . | | 
| harmony 
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harmony of proportion, may not be quite ſo eaſy a matter, 

Qopugh that their ornaments and decorations fell ſhort of what 

was afterwards ſeen in Greece, can never be doubted. 

This may be plain to any body that has ſeen the repreſentations 
of Per ſepolis, which muſt certainly have been 


ruins 
built in the Babylonian manner, which, how far it was be- 


neath the Greczan for elegance and proportion, may be more 
properl |, when we come to ſpeak of the Grecian 
— ITS ramats i with thet of che Keweinnr nd 
this people, who, it is certain, were more ambitious of being 

in their performances of this nature than exquiſite. And 
pronounce, that their paintings and ftatues, 
er ri coloſſean, were nothing to com- 
ich the ſame that took birth with the Grecian artiſts. 
t in t perfection we muſt never Mfc. 


4 nor would it be worth our while to labour 


mers, and all kinds ef muſic 1. 
exactly were, no body will ever know ; but if we may judge 
ir ſkill in harmony, by what we can diſcover of their 
muſt not equal them with the Gre- 


Poetry. 


Nor do we pretend to ſay by whom it was particularly culti- 
vated, whether by the Chaldæans or the Babylonians ; but as 
it has at all times been ſacred to religion and ſuperſtition, we 
may ſuppoſe the former, as prieſts, laid claim thereto as a 
part of their province. 5 

PHYSIC we have declared to have been no regular ſcience Phy/ic. 
among this people, in what we have ſaid of their manner and 
cuſtom of treating the ſick ; though that the ſame as a ſcience 
grew into vaſt repute with the Perfians their ſucceſſors, will 

obſerved when it comes properly in turn. 

Ws have already declared, there is no more difference be- Language. 
tween the Syriac and the Chaldee, the language of this 
people, than between the Engliih and the Scotch". Their 
common alphabet we have already given f; and as for the 
Mendean character, which is alſo peculiar to them, it is not 
only what we may call modern, but alſo ſo nearly like the 


1 Dan. iii. ver. 5.— 15. See Vol. II. p. 266. f See Vol. 
III p. 406. 
5 M m 2 Eftrangelo 
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Eſtrangelo of the Syriac t, that we have thought it unneceſ- 


fary to inſert it. Barbar: ſuppoſes they had a facred ch# 


racter as well as the Egyptians, but upon a very — 
foundation. 


Hrchitee- Tas Babylonians, properly ſo called, were great archi- 
— tects, and ingenious in the caſting of metals, and great 
workmen and contrivers, as will be particularly remarked 

when we come to ſpeak of their great city of Babylon ; and 
therefore it may be needleſs to expatiate thereon in this place, 

when we have reſerved another, where we intend to do chem 
ſufficient honour for their great labour and induſtry in theſe 
reſpects, wherein they will be obſerved to habe fallen ſhort 

jr yo ihe a in which they, per- 

haps in great meaſure, ſhewed the way to every nation be- 


ſides. | 
Mamufac-. Non were leſs famous for their manufactures, and 


tures and particularly for their rich embroideries, ſumptuous veſiments, 
fe linen. and magnificent carpets, and fine linen; inſomuch that we 
read of Cato, that he immediately fold a Babylonian cloak or 
mantle, which was left to him by inheritance, as being what 
he was aſhamed to wear * and elſewhere, that at Rome there 
had been paid for a ſuit of 1 gs ſor a dini 
room fix thouſand four hundred and fifty 8 — 
ſnillings and eight pence*. It were to no purpoſe to quote 
authors for further dnflunces '6#:this ihcence, ' which is 
known to a proverb ;-or to aim at a il of the ſeveral 
produẽts of their induſtry : we would only add, that the Ba- 
bylonians, as well as the Tyriens, had their purple, which they 
ſent into the eaſtern parts by way of traffic J. This purple 
they had from a port called Apologus near the Euphrates * ; 
but as it is difputed, whether or ho this was what may be 
called a diſcovery among them, and whether they were not 
before uſed to ſupply themſelves therewith from Tyre*, we 
ſhall not inſiſt thereon, any further than to take notice, that 
their country afforded the beſt material of its ſort for dying, 
„ meaning alom, both natural and artificial b. 
Particular Ts people was not only divided into two great tribes, 
77466. the Babylonians and Chaldeans properly ſo called z there ſeems 
to have been other ſubordinate tribes or ſets of them. Three 


See Vol. II. p 267, » Canaan c. 17 * 773. . 
in vita Catonis. * Pr is. Hiſt. Natur. 1. 8. c. 48. See An Burn. 


ot anc. coins, weights, and meaſures, p. 142. Y Arran. Pe- 
ripl. Mar. Eryth. in minor. Huson, Vol. II. p. 20, 21. * Idem 
ibid. Vid. BocyarTt. PHALEG. c. 7. col. 28. » Vid. 


eund. ibid. 
| 0 
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en * 
— for whoſe ſake the Babylo- 


owever it may not have been upon 
religious principle that this people departed from the reſt of 
their countrymen z and the rather as it ſeems to be imputed 
to neceſlity a, theſe tribes living among the fens, and being 

| ly the want of which, it was their 
the ſun, which they afterwards 
baked it ate it by way of breade. 
ee. 
of Barfippa, where the bats being much larger 
in other places, they were uſed to ſalt them for 
f; and this, whether it proceeded from any ſuper- 
| | ſeems a little. hard to believe 
muſt "Wy 6g we leave un- 


ient people is no where, that we know Commerce, 
opted 3 but that it muſt have been very 
is s not in the leaſt to be doubted, and eſpecially 
when Babylon was in the meridian of her glory; whoſoever 
contemplates the ſplendor of this monarchy, and the commo- 
dious ſituation of this country in general, and its capital in 
particular, cannot doubt, but commerce muſt . here have 
flouriſhed to a very eminent degree. Babylon was ſituated, 
7 as it were, in the very midſt of the old world, and by means 
ö of the two great rivers, the Euphrates and Tigris, had very 
; eaſy communication with the weſtern and northern parts, as 
e alſo with the eaſtern by the means of the Perſian gulf. In a 
t 
b 


word, it may, either by land or by water, have had eaſy com- 
merce with all the points of the compaſs ; and as it was not 
t only the ſeat of a potent monarchy, but alſo afforded many 
5 productions and manufactures of its own to exchange with its 
neighbours round about, and lay ſo within the reach of them 


„ all, it is not to be doubted, but that trade was as extenſive 
Is here as ever it was any where, Whether the Babylonians 
e were famous for ſhipping of their own is pretty much in the 
dark ; though it cannot well be diſputed, but they muſt have 
1. been conſiderable as navigators ; the ſame is hinted at (X), 
lb. and 
N e HERO PDO r. |. 1. c. 200. dSTras.1. 16. p. 746. © Ha- 
d. RODOT. ubi. ſup. f STRAB. ubi ſup. p. 739. 
of (X) Beſides what might be gathered to preve this point in the 


Prophets, 
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and as Babylon was ſo much a city . 
expreſſes himſelf, Nees to conclude, that they very 
much abounded in ſhipping of their own. 


Ser. 


The Chronology of the BABVLONMI ANS, from the firſt 
Riſe of the Monarchy, to its Diſſolution. 
V * are here to conſider the . in 
different views; firſt, as compoſing al, chough 
perhaps a formidable, kingdom, deere fe after 
the deluge, the chronology of which we have 
as exactly as the nature of the thing will bear * ; and end. 
ly, as conſtituting a potent and wide-ſpreading empire, found- 
24 by and at laſt rifing upon the ruins of the ¶MHrians, their 
brethren h; fo that in effect we are here only to look back to 
the early times of the Aſjrian monarchy, of which this was 
a collateral branch, and poſſeſſed, as ſhould ſeem, by princes 
of the ſame blood with thoſe who filled the throne of Nineveh. 


We may refer the reader back to what we have faid, in the 
/ 


© See Vol. I. p. 278. b See before, p. 217, & ſeq. 


Prophets, the book of Revelations (77), deſcribing the fall of Baby- 

lon, has theſe words, which at once diſplay the mighty riches of 
this city as an emporium, and convince they muſt have abounded 
in ſhipping ; Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen —— The merchants 
of the earth ſhall weep and mourn over ber, for no man buyeth her 
merchandiſe any more : The merchandiſe of g old, and filr, and pre- 

cious flones, and of pearls, and fine linen, — and pry and fill, and 
ſcarlet, and all thyine, or feweet-wwoeed, and manner of weſ- 


AS. of Souvp, ard all manner of wes of muff precious novo, 

and of braſs, and tron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, 
and ointments, and frankincenſe, and wine, and oil, „ fine iy, 
and wheat, and beaſts, and ſheep, and horſes, and chariats, and 
Slaves, and fouls of men. The merchants of theſe things 
*vhich wwere made rich by her, np; Bu afar off, for the fear 
of ber torment, weeping, and wailing ! alas ! that 
great city, that wwas chathed in 45 Try 2 77 — and ſcarlet, and 
decked with gold, and precious flones, and pearl: And every 
fhip-maſter, and all the company in ſhips, and ſailors, and as as 
trade by ſea, flood afar off, and cried Alas ! alas! that great 
city, wherein were — all that had ſhips in the ſea, by reaſon of 
ber coftlineſs made dfolats (78). 


(77) Ni. 2. 


19. 9) Ibid. | 
chronology 
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chronology of the Aſyrians, to fatisfy himſelf concerning the 
thtonology of this people; for they properly took riſe in one 
and the ſame perſon,” meaning Pul king of M ria, and near- 
ly at one and the ſame time. But not to anticipate what may 
be more properly inſiſted on hereafter in the courſe of this 
ſection, we ſhall proceed to diſtinguiſh the kingdom of Ba- 
bylon from the kingdom of AHria, and to exhibit, according 
to our cuſtom, a ſeries of the kings of Babylon, according to 
ſeveral authors. 


4 TABLE of the Succeſſions of the Babylonian Kings, 
according to Ptolemy's Aſtronomical Canon and the 
Eccl:fiaſtical * Account. 


According to the moſt correct According to the eccleſiaſtical 
copies of Ptolemy's canon. account in Syncellus. 


Years. Years. 
14 1 Nabonaſarus or Sal- 
2 manaſar reigned 25 


1 Nabonaſſar reign 


16 Nabopallaſarus 
1 Nabcolaſſarus 
13 [Ihyvarodamus 
11 Niricaſſolaſſarus 
20 Nabonadius = 


21 16 Napobalaſarus 21 
43 17 Nabuchadonoſor his ſon 43 
2 18 Ebidan Merodach - 
4 19 Niregleſarus or Baltaſar 3 
I7 20 Nabonadius, or Aſty- 
ages, or Darius, or 8 


2 Nadius - - 2 2 Nabms - g 
3 Chinzirus and Porus 5 3 Chinzerus and Perus 5 
M/ = - - 5 4 Ildlew —- - - &5 

5 Mardec-Empadus - 12 5 Mardocempadocus 12 
6 Arktianus - - - 5 6 Arccanis - - 5 

Inter-reign J. 2 Inter-reign JI. 2 
Belibus 1 ; Belithus - - - 3 

'9 Apronadius = = 8 9 4poranadiſus s- 6 

10 Rigthelus - 1 10 Tregiballus „ 

11 Meſeſſimordacus - 4 11 Meſſſimardacus =- 4 

12 Inter-reignIl. - - 8 12 Inter-reign II. — 

13 Aſſar- Addinus - - 13 13 383 „ 
14 Saoſducheun 20 14 Saeſduchius — 9 

15 Chyniladanus - 22 15 Cineladanus 14 


Aſuerus, or Artax- 
EI es - - - 


— — 
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Tuis table contains on the one fide a genuine and moſt 
correct copy of Ptolemy's aſtronomical canon (V), and on the 
other a ion of it. We ſhall not here enquire into the 
differences between theſe two liſts, or the liberty the author 
of this eccleſiaſtical account has taken with his original, 
which we may occaſionally conſider under the reigns of 
theſe kings. Syncellus, whence we have taken this eccleſiaſ- 
tical computation, has under the ſame head another, the au- 
thors of them being Africanus and Euſebius . We ſhall there- 
fore have little to do here ; few can be wanting, 
and indeed none can be neceſſary, to prove the firſt riſe and 
duration of the Babylonian empire, which is ſo happily aſcer- 
tained to our hands by Ptolemy, whoſe canon is fo exactly 
le to ſcripture hiſtory, that if this latter could poſſibly 
ſtand in need of confirmation as to the hiſtorical parts of it, 
fo far as it relates to the hiſtory of the great empires of the 
Aſfyrians and Babylonians, nothing could be ſo effectual to- 
wards it as this canon, which has given birth to one of the 
moſt famous prophane #ra's, that of Nabonaſſar the firſt king 
in it, and without which there 'would be the moſt palpable 


" darkneſs over the affairs of theſe people. Nothing is more 


ſurprizing, than that-this moſt noble monument ſhould have 
been ſo little examined, by the light naturally reflected on it 
from the ſacred pen-men, as not to have extricated the 
whole body of chronologers and hiſtorians from out of the 
labyrinth they have almoſt all bewildered themſelves in, miſ- 
led by the extrav ies of one fabulous Greet writer, who 
has been blindly fo =o and unnaturally by 
the chriſtian moderns. is canon takes date from t 
the 23d year of Puls firſt appearance on this fide of the 
Euphrates, about the year 2252 after the flood, according 
to our computation, and 747 years before Chriſt ; which 
ſhews the kingdom of Babylon to have been immediately of 
jan Origin, according to the prophet * ; Behold the land 
of the Chaldzans; this people was not till the Aſſyrian founded 
it for them that dwell in the wilderneſs ; they ſet up the towers 


i Vid. Can. Chron. Szcur. xvii Hai. xxiii. 13. 


(V) This canon was particularly rectiſed from a manuſcript in 
the Bodlciax library at Oxford, and ſent by Dr. Overal, dean of 
St. Paul s, to Seth Calvifius, and firſt publiſhed, with Ptolemy's Hy- 
phthefis, by Dr. Bambridge (79), profeſſor of the mathematics at 
Oxford (80). * 


(79) Fid. Gregor. Peſbum. de are & Egech. c. 7. p. 149. 
(80). Vid. Marſh. Can. Chron, Seca, 17. 
thereof, 
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thereof, rai the ces th . The, I om of 
, Bo l — This is fo plain, 
that it may be needleſs to multiply words in proof of it, eſ- 
pecially after what we have faid in the chronology of Aria, 
which tends directly to make it appear. 
. Ptolemy, we may perceive, could diſcover no king of Ba- 
bylon older than Natonafſer, and therefore begins with him; 
and ſcripture mentions no king of Mria before Pul, who 
appeared on this ſide of the Euphrates about 23 years before 
the firſt year of the canon; and as Nabonaſſar is an Aſſyrian 
name, moſt evidently compounded of Nebo-atidan-aſſur, we 
may be certain, that he was the ſon or grandſon of Pul, who 
upon his death divided his monarchy between his chil- 
dren. This is a moſt evident point, and abundantly helps 
us to underſtand what the prophet means in the text above; 
and without Which it is impofible to underſtand how the 
* ſhould have founded the land of the Chaldees. 
his kingdom of Babylon being then of Aſſyrian extracti- 
on, and conſidered as a ſiſter kingdom with ria, and 
being a natural branch of it, we have nothing here to add 
to what we have already urged, except that we can fix the 
date of it' with ſomewhat more certainty than that of the 4, 
/yrian empire, which we could have no notice of till 
firſt appearance of Pul in the weſt. It may begin then with 
us in the 24th year of Pu/s appearance to the weſtward of 
the Exphrates, 2252 years after the flood, and 747 years be- 
fore Chriſt : It ends 2462 years after the flood, and 537 years 
before Chrift. So that its whole duration. was no more than 
210 years complete; to which if we add the 23 or 24 years 
of Pul before the date of this canon, we ſhall have a number 
not.exceeding 234 for the years of the duration of the great 
Merian family; whether at Nineveh-or at Babylon, with reſpect 
to what we know of the riſe of theſe kingdoms ; and that 
Nineveb, which is confeſſedly the oldeſt, did not much exceed 
this. number, muſt appear to any one that gives himſelf the 
trouble to recollect what we have ſo amply obſerved in the 
third, fourth, and fifth ſections of the preceding chapter. 
Tas Chaldees, we are told, were founded by the M Hrian; 
and, by the undoubted authorities of ſcripture and Ptolemy s 
aſtronomical canon, this Mirian can have been, no other 
than Pul. If any one can prove the exiſtence of another 4/- 
Hrias conqueror or founder before him, we ſhall be very 
ready to congratulate him upon the diſcovery. The canon 
itſelf directs us when to date the fall of the Babylonian -4 
ire, meaning the 18th year of Nabonadius ; though accord- 
ing to the canon” he reigned but 17 years; for every king's 
a or. IV. Nun reign 
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reign there begins with the last Thoth of his predgcefſor's 
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ucceſſors in om, A 
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This dynaſty, which laſted no more than 224 years, was no 
ſooner expired, than the Arabians became 
produced a race of fix kings 
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it, Who, according to 

Balylen; and that is 
Howzvx, we cannot but notice, that the ſeries we 
have given of the Afyrian kings, as ſtand in Euſebius 
and Syncellus, is reckoned as the third dynaſty of the Chal- 
deans or Babylenians, and called the ¶ Hrian; but concern- 
ing this we muſt refer the reader to our chronology of the 
Aſſyrians, where we hope he will meet with what may ſatisfy 
him of the little weight this ſucceſſion of dynaſties ought to 
have with him, 
ACCORDING to this method of t, the kings in 
eren 
orientals, and diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Babylonian ; 
but this we muſt reje& as built upon no tolerable foundation, 
and eſpecially with us, who diſtinguiſh, ſo widely as we do, 


© See before, p. 138, & ſeq: See Vol. II. p. 361. 
Nn 2 between 
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on. 
The Rory of HE is by ſome called Belefis =, and by 


leſis, Nr which 
— will be almoſt all we ſhall be able, in authors, "to find 
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between the antient kingdom of Babylon and the monarchy or 
empire of the fame. ou | 
We have now brought all the hiſtory we know of this 
people down to the æra of Nabonaſſar; but before we begin 


* with that genuine race of princes, who are the only kings of 


Babylon we can poſſibly acknowledge, from the days of Am- 
raphel above to the ſaid Nabonaſſar, we muſt relate what is 
fabulouſly reported of the man, who, according to ſome 
prophane authors, muſt be accounted the firſt king of Ba- 


others Nanybrus , 


concerning the Babylonian empire, till it was put to an end. 

' Unpznr che name of Bele/is, this firſt prince is 

as a crafty and a mean-ſpirited knave, and as nothing lefs thay 
a hero. It is ſaid he was baſe enough to circumvent Arbaces, 
his collegue and friend, in the moſt ſhameful manner, by pre- 
tending a vow he had, in the midft of the war, made to his 
god Belus, That if ſucceſs was the event of it, and the palace 
of Sardanapalus was conſumed, as 'it was, he would be at 
the c and trouble of removing the aſhes that were leſt 
to Babylon, and there heap them up into a mount near the 
temple of his god; there to ſtand as a monument, to all who 
ſhould navigate the Emphretes, of the ſubverſion of the A/ 
Hrian empire. He, it ſeems, had been privately informed, 
by an eunuch he kept cloſe up to himſelf, of the immenſe 
treaſure which had been confumed in the corflagration of the 
palace at-Nineveh, and knowing it to be a ſecret to Arbaces, 
he was tempted to forge this pretence. His requeſt was grant- 
ed him, the aſhes were given to him, to do with them as he 
would; and not only fo, but Arbaces conſtituted him king of 
Babylon, with an exemption from all tribute. Beleſis, by this 
artifice, carried a prodigious treaſure with him to Babylon ; 
but when the ſecret was diſcovered, he was called to an ac- 
count for it, and tried by the other chiefs who had been aſ- 
ſiſtant in the war, and who, upon his confeſſion of the crime, 
condemned him to the loſs of his head. But Arbaces, a mag- 
nificent and generous prince, freely forgave him, left him in 
poſſeſſion of the treaſure, and alſo in the independent govern- 
ment of Babylon, ſaying, The good he had done ought to 
ſerve as a vail to his crime; and thus he became at once a 
prince of great wealth and dominion o. 


= See before, p. 181. a Nicor. Dawasc. in Excerpt. 
Vales. p. 424. © Crs. apud Diopor. Sicur. I. 2. p. 78. 
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Ix proceſs of time, and under the ſucceſſor of Arbaces, he 
became a man of drefs and ſhew, and effeminacy 


| 


5 
of the kingdom or province he held. Nanybrus, for ſo we 
muſt now call Belefis, underſtanding a certain - robuſt 

called Parſondas, held him in the utmoſt contempt, and had 
ſollicited the emperor of the Medes to diveſt him of his do- 


minions, and to confer them upon himſelf, offered a very 
great reward to the man who ſhould take Parſondas and bring 
him to him. .Parſondas, hunting ſomewhere near Babylon 
with the king of the Medes, and ſtraggling from the compa- 
ny, happened at length to fall in with ſome of the ſervants of 
the Babylonian Nanybrus, who had been tempted with the 
promiſed reward. He had been all the day at his exerciſe, 
and being very thirſty, and theſe ſervants being purveyors to 
the king of Babylon, he asked them for a draught of wine, 
and they, knowing him, very readily plyed him therewith, 
and not only ſo, but prevailed upon him en 
meal with them. Parſondas, who was thoroughly fatigued, 
accepted the offer, and ſending the prey he had 
taken to his king, he indulged himſelf in what was laid before 
him, and eſpecially in ſome rich wines, which were plenti- 
fully poured out on purpoſe to inebriate him. Parſondas quite 
fluſtered called for his horſe, that he might go to the king of 
the Medes where he was encamped, but inſtead of his horſe 
him ſome beautiful women, and defired he would 
paſs the night with them, and defer his departure till the light 
of the next morning. He conſented, and being ſated with 
his pleaſures, and fallen into a profound ſleep, they ruſhed 
upon him in the midſt of the night, bound him, and carried 
him off to- Nanybrus; who no ſooner ſaw him, than he be- 
gan to expoſtulate with him for his ſubdolous attempts to diſ- 


place him in Babylon, without any the leaſt offence given on 


his part, that ſhould make him an enemy. In the end, Par- 


ſendat reſolutely declared, That he thought himſelf to be 


more worthy of the dominion, than ſo indolent and effemi- 
nate à prince as he was; which the other taking into high diſ- 
dain, and reflecting on him for the manner in which he had 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed by his ſervants, vowed he would 
make him as ſoft, and as tender, and as delicate as any body r. 

Havins thus ſworn by the gods Belus and Molis, [or My- 
litta as it ſhould be] he called for the eunuch who had charge 
of his muſic girls, and ordered him to ſhave him, and ſmooth, 
and paint him, and dreſs him juſt after the manner of thoſe 
girls, and to ſee that he learned their art, and by all the 
mcans and methods poffible to transform him into one of 


? Nicor. Damaſc. ubi ſup. 


them ; 


—_ — — 


Tu king of the Medes, Artens it ſeems by name, had 
in vain fought after his favourite companion Parſondas, and 
hearing no news of him gave 
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ing to the eye and to the ear by far than 
reſt ; and accordingly Nanybrus inquiring of the 

he liked beft? he immediately pointed at Parſandes. © The 
Babylonian at this clapt his hands; and fell into an immode- 

rate fit of ; and asking his whether or no he 
ſhould be willing to paſs his night with his favourite? and he 
declaring his defire that the thing might be fo; Nanybrus told 


* Idem, ibid. 
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| He then urged, that, if after this it ſhould be thought ri 
to rx ty of life, he might be ſpared for his ſake, — 
» that if the favour was granted him, the Babylonian 
ſhould preſent him with vaſt gifts, and give Parſendas 100 
talents of ſilver. The king, at length, gave ear to the in- 
ſinuations and ar ts of this his favourite eunuch, and 
fentenced Nanybrus to a fine accordingly ; which, as it gave 
great joy to Nanybrus, affected Par ſondas equally with indig - 
nation and diſdain, who beſtowed his maledictions upon the 
man that firſt found out gold, ſeeing for the ſake of that he 
was to live the ſport and derifion of an effeminate Babylonian. 
The eunuch, who had thus interpoſed with his good offices, 
underſtanding, that Par/ondas ſtill glowed with rage, and even 
more than ever, not only exhorted him to be reconciled to 
Nanybrus, but told him, it was the king's will and pleaſure 
he ſhould be ſo. But Par ſondas, deaf to "all that could be 
faid to him on that ſubject, continued to meditate revenge 
both on Nanybrus and his friend the eunuch ; and in the end 
had the ſatisfaction of being revenged on both *. 

Bu r we have been too particular in theſe ſtories about this 
firſt king of Babylon, ſo ſelf-evidently fabulous, and to dilate 
thereon would only lead us into a repetition of what is gone 
before in diſproof of all of it. 

Fx om this fictitious relation then, to proceed to the gen 

Thegenu- hiſtory of the Babylonians, in which there is a vaſt — 
e many hundreds of years, between the times of Nimrod and 
+ u Amraphel to the times we are now reached down to; the firſt 
" Babylonian king after theſe, and thoſe we have mentioned te 

have ſucceeded between them, that we meet with in hiſtory ſa- 
Nabonaſ. cred or prophane, is Nabenaſſar, the firſt in Ptolemy's canon. 
far. Concerning this king, ſo well known for the æra that paſles 

under his name, we have nothing particular recorded ; but 

as it may be of great uſe to know in what manner he came to 

be king of Babylon, and how it comes to paſs, that Ptolemy 

could be red of no Babylonian king who lived before his 

time, ſo late in compariſon of what has moſt generally, and 

till very lately, been pretended, we will venture to ſupply the 

deficiency by ſome probabilities and conjectures, which may 

4 carry ſo much weight with them, after 3 we have ſaid of 
| the firſt riſe, progreſs, and apparent obſcurity of the antient 
kin r as may ſatisfy every reader, that no 
point of hiſtory has been ſo perfectly miſtaken, as that which 


relates to the riſe of the Babylonian kingdom, ſo much 
talked of oy prophane writers. 


* Idem, ibid. 
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TowaRrDs this attempt we have done much already; but 
this muſt be here premiſed, or rather repeated, that how- 
ever, we diſtinguiſh the A/yrians and Babylonians from each 
other, they were but two branches of one and the ſame fa- 
mily. By ſcripture this moſt evidently appears, where the 
Babylonian names are pure Af/yrian ; and by prophane au- 
thors as much is explicitly confeſſed, who own and declare 
the city of Babylon was built by the Afyrians ; and hence we 
are to conclude, thar the antient people that were in immedi- 
ate ſubjection to Nimrod, have properly nothing to do with 
the great Babylonian kingdom, which aroſe in after-times, 
but that the whole muſt be attributed to the people who mi- 
grated with Afbur, or Aſſur, and ever after retained his 
name. If any proof of this could be wanting, after what 
we have ſo often attempted in favour of it, we might not 
only recur to Ctefias himſelf and to Herodotus, but to the 
whole tribe of Greek and Latin writers ; we therefore ſhall 
inſiſt no farther on it here, ſuppoſing it to be what muſt be 
univerſally ted, and ſhall only obſerve, that in Ptolemy's 
canon the Kings of Babylon are called Aſſyrians, and that in 
the ſame the kings of Perſia are called the kings of the Medes, 
as it were in honour to the two nations of which they were 
natural branches; for, in ſtrictneſs, the hiſtory of the em- 
pire of Babylon is no other than a continuation of the hiſtory 
of the Aſſyrian empire; juſt as the empire of the Perſians is 
of the empire of the Medes, and hence in the title of the 
canon above, you have mention only of the ¶Hrians and the 
Medes, though none but the kings of Babylon and Perſia are 
vo be found therein, excepting the princes which follow Alex- 
ander the great. 

HAVING ſettled this point, as we think, beyond the poſſi- 
bility of diſpute, we ſhall next endeavour at the proof of what 
we ſuggeſt, by the very ſituation of the countries in reſpect 
of each other, and the nature of things; by which it muſt be 
plain, that the kingdom of Babylon took birth with the king- 
dom of Afſyria, and that they were twin ſiſters, or at leaſt 
produced within a few years of each other. Previous to this 
we muſt juſt repeat, that Pul, the firſt A/yrian with us, 
does not appear as a conqueror weſtward above 24 years before 
the firſt of the reign of Nabonaſſar, and we would venture to 
aſſert, that Pu! muſt then have been in the middle of life, and 
that aſter this he may have lived at leaſt 24 years. And this 
being ſuppoſed, as it very naturally may, we ſhall have as 
good a proof as we can almoſt require, that he divided h's 
empire between two of his ſons ; for, according to Prolen y, 
Nabonaſſar had Babylon for his portion, and, according to 

Voi. IV. O 9 ſcripture, 
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ſcripture, Tiglath-pileſer had Aſſyria for his; for in ſcripture 
we find him as the immediate ſucceſſor of Pul, in about ſeven 
years after whoſe death, as we have here ſtated it, he appears 
on this ſide of the Euphrates, and leads off with him a number 
of captives of different tribes and nations; ſo that no chrono- 
logies can more exactly concur together than the ſcripture 
and the canon in this particular ; and what is more, they will, 
at the ſame time, help us to ſome lights to guide us to the 
truth of what Cteſias and his followers have fo feemingly diſ- 
guiſed, as we ſhall not fail to obſerve. In the mean time to 
return to our point: The very ſituation of theſe countries 
may conyince us, that the thing was as we contend ; for 
ſo mutually extend againſt each other on the banks of the T 7- 
gris, which was the common boundary of both, and the only 
partition between them, and Babylonia was fo throughout a 
barrier between Aria and the weſtern parts, that the 4 - 
rian could not have reached any of them, but by croffing 
ſome part or other of the country of Babylon ® ; and but to 
imagine he attempted to croſs the Euphrates, before he had 
made a conqueſt of this rich and fertile land, were an abſurdity 
of the moſt glaring kind. And accordingly we find, that Cte- 
/ias, how inconſiſtent ſoever he may have been in other points, 
was ſo ſenſible of this, that he makes this the firſt conqueſt the 
Aſjyrians attempted, even though he as good as confeſſes his 
Ninus never to have croſſed the Euphrates, concluding, it 
would appear ridiculous, that a man who had taken it into 
his head to become a conqueror, and to extend his dominion 
over all other countries, ſhould not firſt make ſure of ſo near 
a neighbour, which muſt have been more tempting to him 
than any other he could poſſibly have in view. 
The king- Now, as we have plainly ſeen, that the two kingdoms took 
dom of Ba- birth together in one man, it is inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe, they 
bylon in were not in ſubordination to one another; and accordingly 
ſubjection it appears, that Nabonaſſar was the younger ſon, and conſe- 
to that of quently in ſubjection to his brother Trglath-pileſer, who is 
Aſſyria. tiled the king of 4/yria, and held his reſidence at the origi- 
nal ſeat of the empire, Nineveh, which, that it was older 
than the city called by-us Babylon, is not only to be gathered 
from the prophet * and other paſſages in ſcripture, but from 
the bulk of prophane authors, who concur, that Nineveh was 
finiſhed before the foundations of Babylon were laid. 
Tas being ſettled, we ſhall have no more reaſon to wonder, 


that theſe two kingdoms were in perfect harmony, than that 
two brothers ſhould agree together ; the ambition of the one 


w See the map of theſe countries. * Sec before, p. 281. 
muſt 
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muſt have contributed to the grandeur and proſperity of the | 


other reciprocally; and that a right of ſuperiority was ac- 
knowledged by the younger branch at Babylon, towards the 
elder at Nineveh, may be eaſily conceived. If this was not 
exactly the caſe, we ſhall have ſuch difficulties ſtart up a- 
gainſt us, both in the hiſtory of Babylon and that of Aria, 
as are quite inſurmountable. We know they exiſted as col- 


lateral kingdoms ; for while the great Sennacherib was in his 


full glory, and warring in the weſt, we read of an embaſly 
from Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon, to Hezekiah ; not 
to mention the other kings before him and after him in the 
canon. Now if there had not been the ſtricteſt union, and a 
moſt natural ſubordination, between the two kingdoms on 
the other fide of the Euphrates, is it to be imagined, that 
any king of Aria would have croſſed that river to war in 
the weſt, while he was disjoined from his own country by fo 
formidable and powerful a kingdom as Babylon muſt have been, 
and who might have taken the advantage in his abſence, 
when he had, as it is likely, drained his country of the choiceft 
of his ſoldiery, to ſpoil and deſtroy it? Or might they not 
have joined the Ciſeuphratenſians againſt him, and have ſur- 
rounded him on all ſides, and, by the additional numbers they 
muſt have brought into the field, have routed and utterly de- 
ſtroyed him? And muſt not this or the other have really been 
the caſe ſome time or other, if the kings of the two countries 
had not been bound together by the moſt ſolemn ties of obli- 
gation every way? Could the Babylonians, who were confeſ- 
ſedly a kingdom all the time, have been ſo ſupine as ſuppoſed, 
with ſuch a neighbour at their very door ; and when, at the 
ſame time, they muſt have known, that all the weſtern nati- 
ons would moſt readily have joined them to deſtroy theſe am- 
bitious princes, who, by ſo frequently croſſing the Euphra- 
tes, expoſed themſelves, as powerful as their armies may have 
been, as often in great meaſure to their mercy ? Other ir- 
reſiſtible arguments may be urged to maintain us in what we 
would here advance; but, apprehending, we have faid rather 
more than enough to convince the reader already, we ſhall 
paſs them over as needleſs. 
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From all this we may gather, that Nabonaſſar, this firſt Nabonaſ. 
king of Babylon, bids as fair to have been the Ninus of Cteſi- ſar /ike!; to 


as as Tiglath-pileſer, and rather more ſo ; and particularly as have been 
off likely, the huſhand of Semiramis, who, if the Ninus 


he was, as is m 


ſhe had any right to be denominated from any city of theſe 2/pr9p*anc 
parts, was confeſſedly, according to the common notion, a © bort. 


Babylonian, as we ſhall obſerve immediately. For notwith- 


ſtanding the Ninus of Cteſias is ſaid to have raifed the city of 


O 9 2 Nineveh, 
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Nineveh, in which he differs from what we think very evi- 
dent, he agrees in ſo many other points with the perſon of 
Nabonaſſar, that he makes full amends for it. We have ſeen 
him the viſible ſon of Pul, whom we have aſſerted to have 
been the Belus of that author ; and that he was a warrior, 
cannot be doubted, when it is conſidered, that the family he 
was a branch of had juſt begun to eſtabliſh a power, by con- 
queſt, over all the nations they could reach. But that he 
may have been magnified a little beyond the truth, or indeed 
a great deal, muſt not aſtoniſh us, when we remember, that 
this younger family, riſing upon the ruins of the elder, may 
have arrogated more to themſelves than was really their due, 
and tEat even what they did arrogate may have been enlarged 
by tradition, which always ſpreads as it goes. 

Tus far again we ſee a reſemblance between” Ninus and 
Nabonaſſar; the conqueſts of the former are confined wholly 


to the Tranſeuphratenſian regions, he never once makes his 
appearance on this ſide of the river /, except in the romantic 
lifts of his conqueſts. And ſo it is moſt likely to have been 
with Nabonaſſar, who may have warred upon the Medes, the 
Battrians, and neighbouring people, while the emperor, his 
eldeſt brother, was proſecuting a war, and graſping at con- 
queſts of far greater importance; whereby he hoped to become 
maſter of the great and wealthy kingdoms of Syria, Phonice, 
and Paleſtine, and thereby to pave his way to Egypt itſelf, 
ſtates who, for their great opulence, muſt above all others, 
have allured a race of princes poſſeſſed with an unnatural luſt 
to live upon the ſpoil. 

As we have ſeen that he may poſſibly have been the N:nus 
of prophane writers, we are next to declare, that he can never 
have been either the Shalmaneſer of ſcripture, or the Belefis 


of Cteſias, according to the generality of chriſtians. Shal- 


maneſer he cannot poſſibly have been; for he had, according 


to the canon, been dead five years before Shalmaneſer ſeems 
to have begun his reign ; nor can he have been Beltſis, for if 
he be a prince any where in the canon, he muſt have been 
Nabopallaſar, and indeed can have been no other. Now Na- 
bopallaſar did not begin to reign at Babylon till full 118 years 
after Nabonaſſar had been departed this life. Nor conſe- 
quently can he have been Nanybrus, who was confeſſedly the 
ſame with Beleſis. 

To dwell no longer on the miſtakes that have been com- 
mitted with regard to this firſt king of Babylon, we would 


next obſerve, that the Semiramis of the Greeks muſt have 


See before, p. 150, 151, & ſeq. 


been 
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been his wife, if ever there was ſuch = queen of Babylon; 


whereby we ſhall ſtill more amply evince that he may have 


been Ninus. We have been told ſhe was born at Aſcalon in 
Syria, that ſhe was brought from that country by a certain 
officer belonging to the king of 4//yria, and that Ninus fell 
in love with her, though married to that officer, and made 
her his queen. Now as we have ſtated the chronology of 
Aſſyria and Babylonia, it was about the middle of Nabonaſ- 
ſar's reign at Babylon, that his ſeeming brother, Tiglath- 
pileſer, croſſed the Euphrates, and captivated ſome of the 
tribes and nations to the weſtward. Among theſe captives, 
it is very likely, Semiramis may have been, according to the 
ſtory of Cteſias; and, as ſhe muſt have been a woman of very 
ſuperior wit and beauty, it is not ſtrange, that ſome great 
Aſſyrian lord ſhould take her to his bed, and even make her 
his moſt favourite wife. It is poſſible alſo, that ſhe may have 
attended him to the war with the Bactrians as related a, where 
we have made it probable, that Nabonaſſar may have com- 
manded. And that this was ſomething of the caſe appears by 
this, that Ninus lived not very long with her, and left her be- 
hind him with a young child d. Now Nabonaſſar reigned but 
14 years in all< ; and it was inthe ſeventh year of his reign 
that Tiglath-pileſer firſt made any captives from this fide of 
the river. If then we ſuppoſe, as according to the ſtory we 
may, that ſhe lived with her firſt huſband five years, ſhe muſt 
have fallen to the lot of Nabonaſſar, if ſhe was his wife, in 
the latter end of his 12th, or the beginning of his 1 3th year, 
and ſo he can have lived with her but barely two years; and 
this agrees ſeemingly with Cteſias, who, as we apprehend, 
makes the duration of their marriage to be very ſhort . 
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Ir we build upon any foundation, as poſſibly we may, we Whence it 
ſhall hereby be able to diſcover, how it came to paſs that ſhe came to 
had the ſovereign ſway over Babylon, as alſo that her reign was paſi, that 
but very ſhort. For, conſidering her own perſonal excellen- Semira- 
cies, that ſhe muſt have been the idol of her deceaſed huſband, 3! _ 
and the mother and nurſe of a tender infant he had left to blo ? 
ſucceed him, nothing is more natural, than that ſhe ſhould 7 " 


aſſume the reins of the government, and in conſequence thereof 
attempt to make herſelf an everlaſting name, for her exploits 
abroad, and her works at home. Accordingly it is poſſible 
ſhe may have headed armies to ſome of the people mentioned 
in her ſtory ; and though ſhe did not build the city of Babylon, 


which by all circumſtances we may aſſure ourſelves ſhe did not, 


* See before, p. 163. 2 See hefore, p. 160. b Tbid. p. 163. 
© See before in the canon, p. 279. see before, p. 163. 
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ſhe may ſo have added to it, or embelliſhed it, as to have in- 
titled her as much, in proportion, to the honour of being 
reckoned the foundreſs of Babylon, as Nebuchadnezzar had to 
be eſteemed the founder. A woman of the ſort ſhe muſt have 
been, could never ſlip ſo favourable an opportunity of making 
herſelf conſpicuous to all ages; and by her example ſhe is ſaid 
to have ſtirred an emulation in a queen, who ſucceeded almoſt 
200 years after her, and who, it ſeems, vied with her to the 
degree of eclipſing her-. The name of this queen is Nitecris, 
and between her and Simiramis there is ſaid to have been five 
generations f; which, according to the common way of compu- 
ting, being equal to 150 years, and the ſum of the years of 
the Babylonian kings amounting to 210, if from thence we 
deduct the 14 years of Nabonaſſar's reign, and as many from 
that of Nabonadius, who was the laſt king, and the fon of this 
Nitocris*, we ſhall have a remainder of 182 years. This will 
be an argument againſt us, with regard to what we are at- 
tempting to prove of Semiramis, and we confeſs it; for after 


this rate Semiramis muſt have lived above ſix generations be- 


fore Nitacris; we would therefore, ſince we have ſo many 
concurrent circumſtances in our behalf, conclude, that He- 
rodotus is miſtaken in this matter, which he well may be, in 
ſo traditionary a piece of hiſtory as this muſt have been in his 
time. If no hiſtorian had made greater miſtakes than this, 
we ſhould not have been involved in ſuch labyrinths, as we 
have often been throughout the courſe of this work. 

Now if things were as we ſuſpect them to have been, this 
great and deified Semiramis reigned but two years h, for her 
ſon, according to this, lived no longer, and muſt have died 
at two or three years old ; and indeed we have formerly made 
it an objection ', that ſhe ſhould have reigned ſo great a length 
of time after her ſon was arrived at years of diſcretion. Nor 
can ſhe have been any other than the wife of Nabonaſſar, by 
the tradition which makes her the foundreſs of Babylon, of 
which ſhe is reported to have laid the very foundations ; this 
is ſuppoſing her to have been the firſt queen there, and if fo, 
as at the bottom of the prophane accounts there may be ſome- 
thing of truth, as we have obſerved * before, ſhe can have 
been queen to no Ninus but Nabonaſſar, and can have reigned 
no longer than her infant ſon, who was king but two years. 

HaAaviNnG thus picked ſome ſeeming truth out of Cteftas's 
fiction, we may from the ſeveral particulars reflect a light on 


© HzroDoOT. |. 1. c. 185. f Idem ibid. 5 Idem ibid. 
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the worſhip that was paid to her, particularly in Paleſtine, 
Syria, and Babylon i. For ſhe may have really been born in 
the firſt, tranſported from the ſecond, and deified in the third; 
ſo that, each having a fort of natural claim to her, it is no 
wonder they ſo eagerly contended to do her honour. All this 
may ſtand with the times we here ſuppoſe her to have lived in; 
but can poſhbly ſuit with no other that we know of. And 
that ſhe was of mean extraction at Aſcalon, that ſhe was in 
the ſtate of a ſervant in Syria or the parts adjacent; and that 
thence ſhe was carried to Nineveh or Babylon, does not only 
appear by the Cteſian account of her, and by what is poſitive- 
ly aſſerted of her, that ſhe was originally a ſervant or ſlave , 
but alſo by the fable invented to cover the obſcurity of her 
birth. In a word, the circumſtances, as related of her 
prophane authors, may very naturally be deduced from the 
circumſtances of the firſt riſe of the Afjrian monarchy in 
ſcripture ; and it is plain, they are put backwards a number of 
ages, only to refle the greater degree of reverence on her ; 
nor muſt we wonder, that ſhe had forty years added to the 
length of her reign, by the prieſts, or others, who may have 
had a greater intereſt in magnifying her, than in an adherence 
to the naked truth, any more, than that ſhe ſhould be faid 
to have done infinitely more than it is certain ſhe did ; or 
that in the end ſhe ſhould have been deified ; for whatever 
could contribute to derive the greater honour on her, con- 
tributed the more to confirm her in the ſuperſtitious awe that 
in time came to be contracted for her. 
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HAviNnG thus ſeen that Semiramis muſt, in all probabili- pu- 
ty, have been the wife of Nabonaſſar, the firſt Babylonian e con- 


king, and fon to the great Pul, or Belus, we ſhall next take cernivg 
notice of ſome circumftances concerning her, which we pur- her. 


poſely omitted when we gave her hiſtory as queen of Aria. 
She is equally famed as the foundreſs of the city of Babylon, 
and as a fortunate heroine, who aimed at no leſs than the con- 
queſt of the whole known world, as we have ſeen : That ſhe 
may have embelliſhed or added greatly to that city we have 
granted, nor can we refuſe ſome fort of credit to ſo general 
a tradition ; nor will we deny, but ſhe may have warred 


againſt the Ba#rians, and other nations in thoſe parts a; 


and this her maſculine turn of mind may, by the way, con- 
firm us in a belief, that ſhe was from her youth bred up to 
the toil and labour of a ſervant, as reported, which mult na- 


i See before, p. 2617. 'm See before p. 164, note, (V), & 
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turally have formed her to ſuch exploits. As for what ſhe 
did at Babylon, it muſt have been but little in compariſon to 
what was done to it afterwards, when it came to be improved 
by the great Nebuchadnezzar, as we ſhall hereafter obſerve ; 
only for the preſent taking notice, that, as the city muſt in her 
time have been in its infancy, and ſhe at moſt reigned but two 
years without the participation of her huſband, and not above 
four years in all, and in the midſt of the wars then waging by 
the A/yrians with all the nations round about, it is not con- 
ceivable, but ſhe muſt have left that city in no very extraor- 
dinary ſtate for magnificence or grandeur. 

AGAIN, as her reign muſt have been very ſhort, we would 
urge, that ſhe did not any thing like what is reported of her 
as an heroine; and that it is almoſt clear, that ſhe did no 
more than finiſh the war with the Medes, or with the Bactri- 
ans, or perhaps with both, as tradition informs us; and that 
thus ſhe compleated what her huſband Nabonaſſar, according 
to our ſuppoſition, had begun and conducted towards an end. 
More ſhe certainly cannot have done in the ſhort ſpace of her 
adminiſtration, whether in the days of her huſband or of her 
ſon ; and this muſt have intitled her to immortal fame, if, at 
the ſame.time, as it ſeems, we muſt grant, ſhe did any thi 
notable towards the improvement or embelliſhment of the 
city of Babylon ; nor is it ſtrange, that after this we ſhould 
be ſhewn her through the magnifying glaſs of prophane au- 
thors, who had their accounts from the Babylonians, who 
may have thought, they could not poſſibly do themſelves tos 
much honour in reporting wonders of this their firſt and moſt 
fortunate queen. And all their tales being greedily ſwallow- 
ad even by the moſt judicious, we have her thence compared 
with Seſo/tr:s o a fabulous hero; and hence we ſee her building 
fleets, arming legions, raiſing Babylon, and, in ſhort, cir- 
cumnavigating the red-ſea, or Indian ocean, and reducin 
the Arabians and Ethiopians * ; and hence her altars, toge- 
ther with thoſe of Hercules, the Liber Pater, and others to- 
wards the confines of India 1. Hence ſhe is repreſented to 
have been a tyranneſs of the moſt rigid and inexorable ſort * ; 
and hence ſhe is fabled to have been ſo active in keeping the 
people in ſubjection and awe, that hearing of a tumult and 
an inſurrection of the Babylonians, as ſhe was drefling her 
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head, ſhe would not give herſelf time to finiſh what ſhe was 


about, but ruſhed forth from her chamber, with her hair half 
about her ears, to reduce the revolters, and would never fo 
much as ſet her hair in o before ſhe had done as ſhe. had 
reſolved t; and that thenceforward ſhe was repreſented, by 
a ftatue at Babylon, in an undreſs, and- with her hair half 
diſhevelled *, Hence it is ſhe is repreſented as a monſter of 
luſt » ; and hence ſhe is celebrated for the many mighty deeds 
and exploits we have formerly related of her , and others 

equally fabulous, which we ſhall not here inſiſt on. In fine, 

ſhe is ſaid to have been the firſt {ſyrian queen and lady, to 

have firſt ſurrounded Nineveh with walls, and to have chang- 

ed its name into*Babylon *, a ſtrange abſurdity we need not 
animadvert-on. But after all that is boaſted of her by the 

ſame author I he acquaints us, that ſhe died in her bed *. 

Tn ſecond king of the Babylonians is called Nadius *, „ 
who reigned but two years; and if what we have ventured Nadius. 
to conjecture in the foregoing reign was at all the caſe, as, 
by comparing things together as we have there done, it ſeems 
to have been, this Nadius muſt have been the Ninyas of Cte- 
fias and his followers, and muſt have dyed an infant of about 
three years old. 

THE next that filled the throne were Chinzirus > and Po- 8 
rus who reigned five years : Concerning theſe we have no- , Porus. 
thing to conjecture. The names ſeem to belong to two per- 
ſons, and they may have been brothers; or it may be, that 
one man may have born both the names, which ſeem to have 
no direct affinity either with the Chaldee or the Myrian. 

Fugeus * reigned next; there is nothing recorded of him, Jo 
nor can we offer at one conjecture concerning him, except —_ 
that he, as well as thoſe he immediately ſucceeded, and thoſe 
that came after him, down to Aar-addin, did nothing wor- 
thy notice, and that they may have paſſed their days in ſloth 
and effeminacy. 

Mardoc-empad e, he is certainly the Merodach-baladan of Mordoo- 
ſcripture, the ſame that ſent an embaſſy to Hezekiah king of empad. 
Fudah. The times of the former in the canon, and of the 
latter in ſcripture, agree exactly; and it muſt have been in 
the ſeventh or eighth year of his reign that he ſent to Heze- 
tiab. In Iſaiab à he is called Merodach-baladan, as we have 
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written him above, but in the book of Kings he is called 
Berodach-baladan ©, and in both places, the fon of Baladan, 
whence we gather, chat the Jugæus above, who ſeems to have 
been his father, would be more properly called Baladan, 2 
that is what we would not venture to do. If, as is moſt 
nerally ſuppoſed, he ſent this embaſſy to Feruſalem, to in- 
quire concerning the regreſſion of the upon Aba s 
ſun-dial t, he muſt be — to have been a prince of cu- 
rioſity, and a man that cultivated aſtronomy, or at leaſt en- 
it in others: Though that this was all the buſineſs 

of this embaſſy, may be diſputed ; for there ſeems to have 
been ſome other view in it, by the parade Hezekiah, upon 
this occaſion, made of his warlike — and — 6. It 
may be ſuſpected there was ſomething more than the ſolution 
of a curious enquiry intended; for, as Sennacherib was then 
alive, it cannot well be conceived, how there ſhould have 
been ſuch a liberty taken by his Babylonian relation or de- 
pendant, as to correſpond with an enemy by ambaſſadors. 
This is the firſt Babylonian king we read of in ſcripture. to have 
had any intercourſe with the kings at Feruſalem; and he muſt 
have been a man of reſolution and ambition, if we ſuppoſe 
he wanted to draw Hezek:ah into an alliance with him 
the Mirian emperor. Upon the whole, the men he ſent 
from Babylon feem rather to have been private agents than 
public ambaſſadors, and what was tranſacted with them ſeems 
to have been quite a ſecret. He may have underſtood, that 
the Medes were on the point to revolt, as they certainly 
did a very ſhort time afterwards, and that other nations, 
their neighbours, were ripe for the ſame ; this he may 
have known, and may theref.re have attempted alliances 
with the Fews and others, on this fide the Euphrates, 
againſt Sennacherib, to ſecure his own dominions, or to 
enable him to withſtand ſuch incurſions, as he may have 
dreaded from the ſame people; but we forbear to expatiate 
farther hereon. Thus far is certain, that things now began 
to threaten ſome calamity to A//pria ; and it is likely, Mero- 
dach-baladan might have foreſecn it, and beſtirred himſelf to 
make ſure of what belonged to himſelf. This prince reigned 
12 years and was ſucceeded by 

Arkianus h, concerning whom all we know is, that he 
reigned but five years, and that after him there was an inter- 


Firſt inter- reign of two years*. This is diſtinguiſhed as the firſt inter- 


reign in the Babyionzan kingdom, and thereby it might be 
fairly concluded, that the line of Nabonaſſar became extinct 
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in the laſt king, or that it was ſet aſide, if it be not more 
rational to ſuppoſe, that the kingdom was not hereditary, ſo 
as to fall of courſe to the eldeft ſon. There may have been 
diſputes among the ſons about the ſucceſſion, or the king of 
Nineveh, who may have appointed the kings of Babylon ac- 
cording to his own pleaſure and good liking, may not, in this 
ſpace of time, have determined who ſhould next be king of 
Babylon. Afſar-haddon was now emperor of M ria, and the 
Medes had actually revolted five or fix years before, and he 
may gow haye beenat a loſs whom to ſubſtitute in the throne 
of Babylon, which, if what we have obſerved be right, may 
have been filled with flothful and inactive princes ever ſince 
the death of Nahonaſſar, or his wife, if ſhe was ſo, Semira- 
mis. For while the kings of Nineveb were ſucceſſively war- 
ring in the weſt, the kings of Babylon may have degenerated 
conſiderably, and have fallen into diſgrace and vice, in con- 
formity to what prophane authors relate of the ſucceſſors of 
Semiramis ; and may, by their indolence or connivance, have 
NC the Medes to ſhake off the yoke. 

Belibug * ſucceeded to this inter-reign, but by what means, Belibus. 
or by what right, we know not, except that it may plainly 
appear, that he was appointed by Af/ar-haddon. He reigned 
but three years, at the end of which term, whether he died, 
or was diſplaced, may be doubted, by the ſhortneſs of his du- 
ration as king. 

He made room for Apronadius ', who reigned fix years, Apronadi- 
and gave place to Regibilus , who, poſſeſſing the throne but us. 
one year, made way for Meſeſſimordacus a, who held the Regibelus. 
f ſceptre but four years, and gave place to an inter- reign o, Meſeſſi 
ö which laſted full eight years. To fill up this chaſm, it may MOrGacus. 
þ 


hence be confirmed to us, that the kings of Babylon were at 

the pleaſure of the king of Af/yria, and appointed by him, as 

he thought proper, out of the Babylonian family; the ſhort- gn 
neſs of the four preceding reigns may perſuade us, that the iyfer- eig, 
kings, between this inter-reign and the former, did not ſuc- 

ceed each other as father and fon, and the ſame we may in- 

deed conclude of the kings between Nabonaſſar and the firſt 
inter-reign, who were but a little while on the throne, and 

ſeem to have been rather appointed governors for a certain 

term of years, than kings ſucceeding in right of each other; 

nor can it well haye been otherwiſe, The elder family at 
Nineveb muſt in time have aſſumed conſiderably over the 
younger at Babylon, and contracted a jealouſy of them, and 
impoſed ſuch hardſhips an them, or have ſome way or cther 
behaved to them ſo as to proyoke them at laſt to join with 
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the Medes to deſtroy them. Thus the thing ſeems to have 
been. 

Tx ei rs of this inter- reign being expired, A/ar- 
addin *, = Eſar-baddon of ſcripture, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the kingdom of Babylon. We have already ſaid all we poſi- 
tively know of him, when we formerly gave his reign as king 
of Aria. It is remarkable, that he ſhould. deliberate fo 
long as eight years, before he afſumed the government of Ba- 
bylon in perſon. We formerly made it a doubt , whether 
or no he ſeated himſelf maſter here by art or by violence ; 
but by what we think we plainly diſcover of theſe collateral 
kingdoms of the Aſſyrians and Babylontans, he now ſet aſide 
the Babylonian family as uſeleſs, or dangerous, to his empire, 
which muſt now have been in a very crazy condition. By 
this ſtep of policy he ſeems to have re-eſtabliſhed the Aſyrian 
monarchy ; and remarkable it may be thought, that he made 
no attempts towards the recovery and extenſion of the A//yri- 
an conqueſts weſtward, till he had thus taken Babylon to him- 
ſelf c. Hence it may appear, that the former diviſion of the 
empire, however ſmall it may have been, was now judged 
hurtful thereto, and that ſo it had been, appears by the con- 
ſequences of this junction, after which the Afyrians roſe to 
a higher pitch than ever they had been, at leaſt in the weſtern 
parts, where under this king they eſtabliſhed their power more 
firmly than it ever had been, and even conquered Egypt .. 
The obſcurity of the kings of Babylon, between Nabonaſſar 
and this Aſar-addin, may have given birth to what is re- 
lated of the ſloth and inactivity of all the kings that ſucceed- 
ed between Semiramis and Sardanapalus, a name which we 
have as good as proved to have belonged to this prince u; 
but at the ſame time we have ſhewn there were two of the 
name, a warrior and an effeminate man. This then muſt 
have been Sardanapalus the warrior, for his hiſtory declares 
him to have been ſuch, but that is what we need not repeat. 
He reigned at Babylon 13 years, and was ſucceeded by 


Saaſducheus, or Saaſduchinus w, who, as well as his pre- 


deceilor, was king both of Nineveh and Babylon. We have 
already faid all of him we have been able to collect -, as king 
of Aſſyria. He reigned 20 years, and was ſucceeded by 
Chyniladan Y, whom we have ſhewn to have been the Ne- 
buchadonoſor of the book of Judith, where we have given 


bid. 1 See before, p. 201, & ſeq. r See before, Ibid. 
C Ibid. See before p. 203. See before, p. 205, note (M). 
w See before in the canon, ubi ſup. * See before, p. 205. J See 
vefore in the canon, ubi ſupr. * Sec before p, 207, note (Q ). 
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all the hiſtory we know of him, He, as well as his- two 
predeceſſors, was king both of Aſſyria and Babylon, and reign- 
ed 22 years. The length of theſe three reigns, which in ſum 

ake up 55 years, which exceeds the ſum of the nine reigns 
and two inter-reigns between Nabenaſſar and Afſar-addin by 
two years, may convince us, that the kings af Babylen during 
that interval were little better than governors, placed and diſ- 
placed by the kings of Afyria at their will and pleaſure ; and 
continued or diſcontinued juſt as they approved themſelves 
more or leſs and ſerviceable to the Afyrian kings. 
Hitherto the kingdom of Babylon had been dependent on the 
emperors at Nineveh ; it now begins to emerge, and to rear 
up the head.as an empire, exalting itſelf on the ruins of the 
Aſſyrian monarchy. 


Foa Nabopallaſar * ſucceeded Chyniladan, and is ſaid to N L 
have wreſted the kingdom of Babylon Goa the Afyrians, A 


and to have ſeized on it himſelf, and is plainly the man who 
transferred the ſeat of the Aſyrian monarchy to Babylon b. 
His name declares him to have been an Mirian, and to have 
derived his origin from Pul and Nabonaſſar his ſon, it par- 
taking equally of both; for as Nabonaſſar is plainly com- 
pounded of Nebo-addon- aſſur, this man ſeems to have rejected 
the Addon for Pul, and to have had his name compounded 
from Nebo- 


pul-aſſur ; which, it is likely, he may have aſ- Year of 


ſumed upon his revolt from the Mirian Sarac, Sarchedon, the Flood, 
or Sardanapalus ©, and claims, as ſhould plainly appear by his 2373- 


name, to have been lineally deſcended from Pul by Nabo- 
naſſar, and fo, it is likely, pretended to a right of inheritance 
in the kingdom of Babylon, of which his family had been 


unjuſtly deprived by the elder branch of Afyria. Thus it 9 


ſeems natural to conclude ; if ſo it was, he had a fair op 

portunity of aſſerting his right, for being appointed over Cha!- 
dæa upon the death of Chyniladan, who left the Affyrian af- 
fairs in great confuſion, and at a time when the Medes were 
in the full vigour of their purſuit againſt the kings at Mine- 
veh d, he took the advantage, and, ſeizing on the kingdom 
of Babylon for himſelf, he entered into alliances with Myages 
the Mede, and to confirm the ſame defired his daughter Amyite 
in marriage for his fon Nabecelaſſar *, and joining heartily in 
the war with him againſt the kingdom of Myria, they re- 
duced it to a very humble condition, though, as we have 


2 See before in the canon, ubi ſup. b See before, p. 215, 
note (A). < See before, ibid. © See before, p. ibid. ALIx. 
PaLY HI$ST. apud SYNCEL.P. 210. EUsE8, in Chron, 
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made it appear f, he did not live to ſee the final deſtruction 
of it; for the irruption of the Scythians put a ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of theſe new allies, for the ſpace, as we are told, of 28 
b. | 
Tuts prince is called by contraction Nabulaſſar b, but by 
the ſame author he is alſo called Nahuchadonoſor ', as he is by 
others  Nebuchadnezzar, whence he is diſtinguiſhed from 
his ſon, as the firſt of the name! ; in a word, he, and no 
other, muſt have been the Belefis of Cteſias =, and the Nany- 
brus of Nicholas of Damaſcus a; but what is ſeemingly ſtrange, 
he is alſo called Sardanapalus , which we have taken notice 
of already. This prince, beſides what he muſt have ſuffered 
and apprehended from the Scythians, who during his time 
prevailed in Afia ®, was in imminent danger of being blaſted 
in his hopes by an invaſion from Egypt. For Pharaoh Necho, 
at that time king of the country, underſtanding, that the 
kingdom of A//yria was as good as diflolved, by the combina- 
tion of the Babylonians with the Medes, and that the confe- 
derates themſelves were under reſtraint from the Scythrans, 
thought this a proper opportunity to be revenged an the Tranſ- 
auphratenſians, who had captivated the kingdam of Egypt in 
the days of the great Eſarhad-den ?, and to raiſe himſelf an 
empire over the kingdoms and countries on this fide of the 
Euphrates, which had, for ſome time paſt, been under the 
kings of Afyria by conqueſt. He proſecuted his deſign, ſyc- 
ceeded to his wiſh, and even took the great city of ds. 
miſh, Circutium, or, as it is moſt corruptedly written, Car- 
chabeſa , upon the Euphrates". This we are told was his 
caſe, but we have ſeen it is falſe ; for before this invaſion of 
Necho he muſt have been dead © ſome time, as appears by 
the circumſtance we are told of Jaſſab's death, who was ſlain 
at Megiddo in making head againſt Necho, as he was march- 
ing againſt the king of Aria, who can have been. none 
other than Sarac® ; for as Jaſiab reigned full 31 years v, he 
muſt according to the courſe of ſcripture and Ptolemy's canon, 


See before, p. 218, & ſeq. 8 Ibid. note (E). * BE ROS. 
apud JosrPH. contr. Ap. 1. 1. p. 1044, & Antiq. I. 10. c. 11. 
+ Idem apud eund. Antiq. I. 10. c. 11. * In Libr. Juexa- 
„ix. p. 136. | David GaxTz II. Chron. I. 2. n. 285. 
= See before, p. 284. *® See before, ibid. See be. 
fore p. 215, note (A). * See before, p. 218, note (E). 
See before, 203. Josy R. Antiq. ubi ſup. c. 7. See 
Vol. II. p. 47. See before p. 219, note (G). t See 
before, p. 99. » See before. p. 215. See before, p. 99. 
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have ſurvived. Nabepallaſar. It is therefore plain, that we 
cannot rely upon Beroſus , when he informs us, that he ſent 
his ſon Nabuchadenoſor to quell the rebellious ſatrapa, or go- 
vernor, of Egypt, Phænicia, and Syria, as he plainly calls 
Pharaoh Necho ; nor did Nabuchadonoſor effect this till after 
his. death, and after he had ſubverted Nineveh, which was 
brought to paſs by his valour and good fortune, in conjunction 
with Cyaxares the Mede his brother-in-law 7. There was 
then no war between Babylon and Egypt during the life of 
Nabepallaſar, nor was there any ſuch officer as a ſatrapa over 
Egypt, Pbænicia, and Syria, in his time, for the Aſſyrians ; 
Egypt had recovered itſelf a conſiderable time before from 
the conqueſt and captivation of Eſar-baddon ; and Judah was 
all this time under her own king Jeb, and that all the 
weſtern regions, on this fide of the Euphrates, had ſhaken off 
the Afyrien yoke is plain, not only by the hiſtory of Chyni- 
ladan d, but by the trouble the great Nebuchadnezzar had 
afterwards to reduce them to Babylon. We may perceive 
then, that Beroſus, in the paſſage before us, confounds the 
father and ſon together, and that he is too haſty in bringing 
on the deſtruction of Nineveh ; for till that had been effected, 
there is no ſuppoſing the Babylonians could have pretended to 
croſs the Euphrates ; and that there was a king of Aria 
ſubſiſting in the day that Fofiah was killed by Necho, we 
learn from ſcripture e, and that Foſiah ſurvived Nabopallaſar, 
we underſtand by comparing the ſame with the canon 4. "Thi 

ſatapra of Egypt and Syria muſt be underſtood proleptically, 
except we ſuppoſe the office to have ſubſiſted upon the 
conqueſts of Eſar-haddon ; which if it did, whoever en- 
joyed it had little to boaſt but the empty title, as may be 
eaſily diſcovered. We are certain then of no one particular 
fact relating to Nabopallaſar, except that he withdrew obe- 
dience from the king of Mria, that he joined with the Mede, 
in order to put an end to that kingdom, and that he reigned 
21 years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon | 

Nabocolaſſar :; this is the great Nebuchadnezzar of ſcrip- N 
ture, by the Greeks called Nabuchadonoſor (A). It was he laſſar. 
| t 


* Apud Joſeph. Antiq. I. 10. c. it. & contra Ar 10. I. 1. ! See 
Ns wrTox's Chron. of anc. kingd. amend, p. 292 * See before 


p 203, note (K). 2 See before, p. 92, 93, & ſeq. d See be- 
fore, p. 205, & ſeq. c 2 Kings xxiii. 29. d See before 
p. 219, note (G, See before in the canon, p. 279. 


(A) His name, taken which way you will, may be diſcovered to 
have been MHriax, by the termination Hur. We have already 


given 


* 


6 enetFy> or hn Lr 
of this, he waged war with Pharaoh Necho, who had con- 
quered all Syria to himſelf, while the Medes and Babylonjans 
were under reſtraint by the Scythions, or or buffed in the 
reduction of Ninzveh; and that in this war he not only 
wreſted Carchimiſh, or Circefſium, or Circutium, a conſider- 
able town on the Meſapotamian fide of the Euphrates, - 
Pharaoh Necho, and routed him with a great laughter ; but 
reduced all the provinces on this fide of the E 
had been ſeized by Necho, and made a even of 
Egypt itſelf, where, underſtanding his father was dead at Ba- 
bylon, he took the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure thoſe coun- 
tries, and by the ſhorteſt way of the deſert, haſtened to Ba- 
bylen k. This we have ſhewn to be a miſtake, 2 as it is 
— of this nature (B). He certainly 

did 


fBznos. apud Josz yu. contr. Ay1ow. I. 1. & apud Evizs, in 
Przp, Evang. I. 9. c. 40. p. 455. 


given the ſeeming derivation of it, and anly mention it here to re- 
mind the reader of what we have ſo often aſſerted, that the 
nian monarchy, how much ſoever it may have been diſtinguiſhed 
from the 4/jrian, was no more than a continuation of it. And this 
may be the more pertinently remarked here, as this prince was not 
only the firſt emperor at Babylan, properly ſo called, for his father 
can never be quite conſidered as ſuch ; but as he was alſo the man 
in whom the Afjrian or Babylonian greatneſs arrived at its utmoſt 
height, as appears by Daniel, who, ſumming up the whole of it in 
his perſon, declares, that the golden head he in his viſion was 
meant to ſignify himſelf “. 

(B) We have already (1) demonſtrated the thing to have been 
as we here ſuggeſt, concerning the death of Nabopallaſar ; but as 
it is a point which immediately concerns the hiſtory of this branch 
of the Mirian family, we may be allowed to repeat our attempt 
here, by ſtating it in another manner, and to make it ſtill clearer; if 
it be poſſible ſo to do. From the death of Aſar-addin to the firſt year 
of the reign of Chyniladan is twenty years, and from the- firſt of the 
reign of Chyni/adan to the 12th, that he warred upon the Medes, is 
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did not croſs the Euphrates, before he, in conjunction with 

his brother-in-law Cyaxares the Mede, had put an end to 

Nineveb, and eſtabliſhed himſelf on a ſolid baſis in the eaſt. 
Tris 


2 years. Manaſſch was taken priſoner by ¶ ur- addin in the 218 
, of his reign, and, according to all appearance, in the gth or 
10th year of Aſar addin's reign at Babylon. The gth or roth year 
we ſay ; becauſe, as he took Manaſſeh captive not long before he 
invaded Egypt, and was to hold but three years (2), accord- 
ing to the prophet, and reigned at Baby/on but 13 years, we can- 
not be induced bat to think, he effected his conqueſt of Egypt in the 
latter part of his reign, and that, as he certainly muſt have kept the 
ſame in ſubjection all his life-time, he died within three or four years 
after he had taken Manaſſeh priſoner. This being ſtated, if Ma- 
naſſeb was made a captive in the qth or roth year of Aar addin at 
Babylon, and, as Manaſſeb rei 34 years after his ſaid captivity, 
if, to the 32 years between the war Chyniladan made upon the 
Medes and the death of Aſar-addin, we add three or four years, to 
make the 13 years of this laſt king complete at Babylon, it muſt fol- 
low, that Manaſſeh died eithet in the 10th or 11th year of the 
ſaid Chyniladan ; and as betweeh the laſt year of Manaſſch and the 
firſt of Jofiah, there is an interval but of two years, Fofahb muſt 
have begun his reign either in the 12th or the 13th year of the ſame 
Chyniladan ; from the 12th or the 13th of Chyniladan to the laſt year 
of his ſucceſſor Nabopallaſar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, muſt, 
according to this, have been either 30 or 31 years. New — 
reigned 31 years, and therefore muſt either have outlived Nabo- 
pallaſar by one year, or have died the fame year he died, ſup- 
poſing the reign of this Baby/owian to have ended with his life, and 
we know not how to think otherwiſe ; for if he had committed the 
reins of his government ever ſo much to the guidance of his ſon, 
he muſt have been conſidered, according to all appearance, but as 
his lieutenant ; the father muſt ſtill have been king, tho' we conſi- 
der bim but as collegue with his ſon, and the years he lived and 
reigned, either in Whale or in part, muſt have been reckoned to 
him accordingly. Now when Jab was killed, there was a king 
of Hria till in being; it was not againſt the Medes and Babylo- 
lonians that Pharaoh Necho went up, as Joſephus in a hurry miſ- 
takes the matter : his buſineſs was apparently to get a ſhare of the 
Aſſyrian empire, which the Medes and Babylonians were on the point 
of dividing between them ; Nabopallaſar then could have claimed 
no lawful age of the king of Egypr, who can have been no re- 
bel to him, nor can he have even ſent his ſon to ſuch remote 
parts as Egypt, when he had ſo much to do at home, and found, 
that his whole force, combined together with that of the Medes, 
was not more than neceflary to deſtroy the old Mirian family: 


(#) See before, P. 203, & ſeg. Auig. J. x.c.6. 
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Tuts when be had done; be crofſed the Euphrates (C) to 
recover what * made a . of the * 


not to mention the Scythians, who, if ever they held any dominion 
in theſe parts of Ala, muſt have held it now, in this interval be- 
and the riſe of the 


ances you poſſibly can in the behalf of Bereſus, it is plain, he is not 
fincere with us in this caſe. Pharaoh Necho. who muſt have been 
the ſatrapa or governor he talks of in the weſtern parts, muſt have 
been by far a more powerful prince than Nabopallaſar his pretended 
— and we are, for this reaſon, inclined to think, ; at by the 

rule he degrades this potent Egyptian, he muſt have ſpun out 
the life of his Babylonian beyond i ſa, - vn limits, and have made 
him a mightier man than he was. If Beroſus abounded with many 
ſach miſtakes as theſe ſeem to have been, he deſerves to be as little 
regretted as Trigus, or any other we have condemned. 

Here we would beg leave to rectify an overſight and ſeeming i in- 
conſiſtency, that formerly (3) eſcaped us, where we ſuppoſe the 
city of Nineweh to have been ſome time dettroyed in the fourth year 
of N:buchadnezzar, which, as we have ſtated things there, coincides 
with the year Jeſab was ſlain by Neeho, though, according to ſcrip- 
ture, there was then an AHrian king abſolutely in being, and 
though we have elſewhere determined (4), that Nineveb was not 
ruined but in the ſecond, third, 1 year of Jeboiatim, which 
is what we ſtill adhere to as — probable: By the computation 
here above it muſt appear, that Nizeveh had been ſome time de- 
ſtroyed in the fourth year of Nebauchadnezzar ; though there had 
been, as there actually was, a king of Afyria, when . Was 
flam at Megidds. 


(O) Ezpolemus (5) tells us, that Nabuchadonoſor, king of Babylon, 


| underſtanding that Jeremiab had prophefied in his favour, en- 


treated A/{ibares, the king of the Medes, to aſſiſt him in this expe- 
dition againſt Syria and Paleſtine, That * y the army of 


+ In the note, þ. 206. (3) See before, p. 207, note (Q. 
(4) Bid. p. 219, note (G). 770 4 Euſeb. * ny; 
49. 6. 39. 5. 454. 
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aking Curtbemiſ from the Egyptians, and reducing Syria as 
elated; but as for Egypt, he laid no hands on that — | 
years afterwards z as not only appears by the hiſtory of Egypt | 
itſelf, as delivered by prophane authors, but alſo by the plain 1 
concurrence of ſcripture. | 
Having deſtroyed the city of Nineueh, and poſſeſſed him- H. rates 
ſelf of Carchemifs , he croſſed over to this fide of the river Carche- 
Eupbrates, and, having conquered Syria and the neighbour- miſh, and 
ing countries, came with a mixed number of nations u, and conquers „ 
having ravaged Samaria, Galilee, Scythepolis, and the Fews Syria. 1 
in Galaaditis, he at length laid ſiege to Feruſalem k, and took 
it on the gth of the month Chaffen, or November, a day the 
owe commemorate even in our times . He now took Je- 
rakim and bound him in chains with deſign to carry 
him to ; but he changed his mind upon the humble 
nt of the captive king, who ſwearing to be true to 
him as his vaſſal and tributary, he reſtored him to his liberty; 
he did not abſtain from the plunder of Feru/alem, 
whence he tranſported the veſſels in the temple to that of 
Belus in Babylon ®, and took with him ſome of the choiceſt 
and moſt promiſing youths, whom he committed to the care 
of Afbpenaz, the prince of his eunuchs, with a charge to ſee 
them inſtructed in the learning and language of the Chal- 
dees, and to educate them in ſuch manner, that they might 
be fit to attend him as his royal domeſtics. Of theſe, parti- 
cular notice is taken of Daniel and his three friends, Hanani- 
ah, Miſbael, and Azariah o. 
Tuvus did Nebuchadnezzar begin to eftabliſh himſelf in the Returns 10 
weſt (D), and returning to Babylon, he reſolyed to adorn Babylon. 


and 


© BERN OS. ubi ſup. Þ Eurol. apud EUus ER. Præpar. Evang. 
1. 9. c. 39. p. 454. 2 Kings xxiv. 2. Eurox Eu. ubi ſup. 

* 2 Kings xxiv. 11, 12. Dan. i. 2. | UssER. Annal. ad Ann. 
w Dan. 1. 2, * Dan. i. 3. © Ibid. 6. 


the Aedes and Baby/onians united together,! and conſiſted of ten 
thouſand chariots, one hundred and eighty thouſand foor, and one 
hundred and twenty thouſand horſe. By this author then it ap- 
pears they had made an end of the Aſyrian monarchy, before they 
attempted any thing upon Syria ; which though it is certain, with- 
out any ſuch evidence, we may yet quote it, to confirm what we 
have endeavoured to clear up in the note above. 

(D) Thus it was, and moſt natural it muſt appear : he had ſet- 
tled himſelf in the eaſt, and his bufinels now was to ſtrip Pharaoh 
Necho of his new empire over Syria, which had formerly belonged 
8 the A/yrian monarchy. does ſo, drives the Egyptians from 

Q 2 Carchemi/o 


His dream 
of the 
image. 
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and inlarge the ſeat of his growing empire, in proportion to 
the ſovereignty it was to poſſeſs over the nations far and near ?; 
and*being thus employed at home, it happened, that he was, 
in an extraordinary manner, affected by dreams 1. Under 
great anxiety of mind, he called together his magicians, ſor- 


 cerers, aſtrologers, and Chaldzans, and not only demanded 


of them the interpretation of a certain dream which had eſcap- 
ed his memory, but alſo what the dream had been. Per- 
ceiving it was in vain he conſulted them, his diſappointment 
wrought upon him to that degree of fury, that he reſolved to 
put them all to deaths, and gave his orders accordingly to 
Arioch, the captain of his guard ; who, being on the point 
to do as he was commanded, was accoſted by Daniel, who, 
expoſtulating with him upon the raſhneſs of the decree againſt 
the wiſe-men, and requeſting him to ſuſpend the execution 
of it, gave him aſſurance, that he could ſatisfy the king in 
what he was ſo ſollitous to know . 

Daniel then went into the preſence of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and, begging that he would grant him a little time to conſider 
of the thing, repaired to his three companions above-mentio- 
ned, and joining with them in an addreſs to heaven, the ſe- 
cret was revealed to him in a night viſion r. [Thus inſtructed 
from above, he went to Arioch the captain of the guard, de- 
firing, he would not ſo much as think of the orders he had 
received againſt the wiſe-men, but conduct him to the king, 
whom he was prepared to fatisfy =. When the king ſaw 
Daniel, or Belteſhazzar, (that was his name in Babylen) he 
aſked him if he could tell him his dream, and what it por- 
tended ; to which he anſwered, with a prefatory introduction 
to inſtil into the haughty prince ſome notions of the might and 
majeſty of God, that his dream had been as follows w, That 


r Berogvs ubi ſup. 1 Dan. ii. Ibjd, ver. 12, f Ibid. 


ver. 16. Ibid. yer. 19. » Dan, ii. 24. w Ibid. 
ver. 31. | 


Carchemiſh, whence they pretended to curb the Babylonians even in 
their own country, recovers all the dominions of Syria and Pa- 
leſtine quite to the river of Egyet (6), and the king of that country 
dares no more ſhew his head in theſe parts (7) ; being more ſo- 
licitous to defend himſelf in his own country, which was to have its 


turn of invaſion, as having been joined to the Mirian empire by 
E/arhaddon (8), than any thing elſe. . 


(6) 2 Kings xxiv. 7. (7) Bid. | (3) See before, p. 203, 
note (K). 


in 
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in his fleep he ſaw an image, vaſt and reſplendent, and ter- 
rible to the fight ; that the head of this image was of fine 
gold, the breaſt and arms of filver, the belly and thighs of 
braſs, the legs of iron, and the feet of part iron and -part 
clay; that from an inviſible power he ſaw a ſtone, that ſtruck 
the i on the feet, which were part iron and part clay, 
and ed. them to pieces ; that immediately all the metals 
in the body of the image became as duſt, which was ſwept 
away by the wind and no more ſeen ; while the ſtone, which 
had cauſed this deſtruction, remained behind, grew into a 
mountain, and filled the whole earth *. That as for the in- 
terpretation of this extraordinary dream, He himſelf, as king 
of kings, was ſignified by the golden head of the image; that 
a ſecond kingdom, inferior to his, ſhould ariſe, which was 
denoted by the breaft and arms of filver ; and that from thence 
a third kingdom of braſs ſhould ariſe, and lord it over the whole 
earth; that a fourth kingdom {hould ariſe, and be as ſtrong 
as iron, and deſtroy all that had gone before; but that, the tect 
and toes being part iron and part clay, this fourth kingdom 
ſhould be nevertheleſs partly ſtrong and partly feeble : Phat 
after theſe, God would ſet up a kingdom which ſhould eu- 
dure for ever, and that this was ſignified by the ſtone hewn 
or thrown without hands, and which had ſhattered the gold, 
the ſilver, the braſs, the iron, and the clay of the image in- 
to duſt, which had been ſcattered abroad by the wind y E. 


Res 4 


x Ibid, ver. 35. Y Ibid. ver. 45. 


CE) © In this viſion of the image compoſed of four metals, the 
% foundation of all Daniel's prophecies is laid. It repreſents a bo- 
* dy of four great nations, which ſhould reign over the earth ſuc- 
«« cefſively, viz. the people of Babylonia, the Perfians, the Greeks, 
« and the Romars. And by a ſtone cut out without hands, which 
«« fell upon the foet of the image, and brake all the four metals to 

pieces, and brcame a great mountain, and filled the whole earth, it 
further repreſents, that a new kingdom ſhould ariſe after the four, 
and conquer all thoſe nations, and grow very great, and laſt to 
% the end of all ages. | 

The head of the image was of gold, and fignifies the nation 
« of Babylonia, who reigned firit, as Danic/ himſelf interprets. 
« Thou art this Head of gold, ſaid he to Nebuchadnezzrr, Theſe na 
«« tions reigned till Cyrus conquered Babylon; and, within a few 
„ months after that conqueſt, revolted to the Perf int, and ſet them 
up above the Medes. The breaft and arms of the image were 
of filver, and repreſent the Perſtant, who reigned next. The 
% belly and thighs of the image were of braſs, and repreſent rhe 
* Greeks, who under the dominion of Hlerasd the great, con- 


* eruered 
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to fit in the gate of 
Sends ſeve- WIE he 


Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites- 
the territories of Judab b; and in thi 
tinue to perplex him for the | 


before Feruſalem, and muſt have taken it in perſon, and have 
put the flower of the inhabitants to the ſword, and have car- 
ried off 3000 of the chief citizens into captivity, 

Vans of Bu r to return to ſcripture ; theſe confederatcd nations, 
though they had thus deſtroyed the king of Fudah, did not 


the Flood, 
poſſeſs themſelves of Feruſalem, but continued to blockade it 


fore Chris * Ibid. ver. 47. * Ibid. ver. 49. bz Kings xxiv. 1, < 
599. | before, p. 105. « Antiq. L x © Ubi HO. See 


Sir Is. NZ wron's Ob/erv. en the Prophecy of Dan. Part i. c. 3. 
5b. 25, 26. | 
| till 


eof, he emptied the ſacred and the royal 
treaſuries; and cutting to pieces the golden veſſels of the tem- 
he carried all off, together with the inhabitants that were 
conſiderable cither for valour or ingenuity ; draining the land 
ta that as to leave none but the poorer fort juſt to 
cultivate the land ; and appointing Aſattuniab, whoſe name 
Zedekiah, king over the deſolate kingdom of 
. Thus did he march back in triumph to Babylon, 
ith the ſpoils of the Jet, and followed by numbers 
people, who, by their valour and ſkill, might 


to in ; 

thus ended his ſecond war with the Fews. 

No ſooner was this over, than Feremiah h began to pro- 

pheſie the increaſe of this prince's dominion, and particularly, 

he ſhould ſubdue Elam, a kingdom on the river Lai, to 

eaſt ward of the Tigris (G). This country muſt have 

. f See before, p. 105. 5 Ibid. p. 106. b Jerem. xlix. 
34-—39- | 


(F) If it be wondered, how it came to paſs, that Nebuchadnezzar 
neglected, for at leaſt three years, to appear in this war perſonally ; 
it is anſwered (9), That it is uncertain what detained him ſo long, 
though it is very probable, he was buſied in the conduct of his vaſt 
deſigns at Babylon; that, however, he may have been en „as 
a mediator between the Medes and the Lydians, who, after a war 
of ſeveral years, being on the point of fighting a decifive battle, 
were interrupted by a total eclipſe of the ſun (10), which, as they 
interpreted it, prevailed on them to ſubmit to the arbitration of 
two nieghbouring priaces, they ſhould agree to chuſe for each other. 
It is now ſuppoſed, that Nebuchadnezzar was choſen by the Mede, 
and that he was employed in that affair, while the nations mention 
ed made war upon Judah; but Herodetus expreſly ſaying it was 
Labynetus (11) who was this mediator, we ſhall defer what may be 
ſuggeſted thereon: to the time of his reign. 

(G) By the words of the prophecy lam muſt have been a great 
and potent kingdom; Behold I wwill break the bow of Elam, the chief 


(9) PxIDEaux's Connect. of the Hift. of the Old an New Teft. 


Vel. I. part i. I. 1. p. 69. Eve. (10) H RODO T. J. 1. c. 74. 
(11) L l. 1. c. ibid. | f 
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been the Sufiang of the Greeks, and lay fo for 
him, being, as it were, a borderer on him, that he can have 
been no very great while in the completion of this advantage- 
ous p And accordi we find, that, in after-times, 

the capital of. this country, Shuſhan, was ſometimes honoured 
with the preſence of the Babylonian monarchs. 

Ta1s mighty prince, the darling of heaven, or the inſtru- 
ment rather of God's wrath to puniſh the wickedneſs of dhe 
nations round about him, had always his viQtories and 2 
ons of fortune preceded by prophecies from the mouth of Je- 
remiah, or ſome other prophet ; nay, plots and ſeditions con - 
triving againſt him were blaſted, while yet in embryo, by 
typical remonſtrances from men divinely infpired. So, when 
the kings of the Moabites, Ammonites, Tyrians and Zidont- 
ans would have tempted Zedekiah, the thoughtleſs king of 
Jeruſalem, to riſe againſt the Babylonian ; Jeremiah ſent to 
each of the ambaſſadors in his court, a preſent of yokes and 
bonds, to be carried to their maſters, with this declaration, 
That the Lord of hoſts, the God of the whole earth, had 
doomed them all to be ſervants to Nebuchadnezzar ; that they 
ſhould all ſerve him, his ſon, and his ſon's ſon ; that ſuch as 
ſhould but offer to reject his yoke, he would puniſh with the 
ſword, and with famine, al with peſtilence, till they were 
utterly conſumed by him; but that thoſe who quietly ſub- 
mitted their necks, and faithfully obeyed the king of Babylon, 
ſhould find mercy, 2 remain in poſſeſſion of their country * ; 
ſuch was abſolutely to be their fate if they reſiſted, and ſuch 
their reward if they behaved ſubmiſſively under their bondage. 

A more ſublime elevation no man can be ſhewn in than 
this, which exalts him to the height of being, as it were, 
God's immediate vicegerent here on carth, But how great 
and terrible ſoever he was repreſented, he was dreaded but 
for a time, by the weſtern nations eſpecially ; who, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſevere remonſtrance and declaration of Feremiab, 


| Ibid. xxvii. * Jerem. xxvii. 


of their might. And upon Elam will I bring the four winds from the 


four quarters of heaven, and will ſcatter them towards all thoſe wwinds.. 


and there ſhall be no nation whither the out cafls of Elam Hall not 
come For I will cauſe Elam to be diſmayed before their enemies, and 
before them that ſeek their life ; and I will bring evil upon them, even 


ms: fierce anger ſaith the Lord, and I auill ſend the fword after them till 


J have conſur: them. And I will jet my throne in Elam, and I will 
defray © om thence the king and the princes, ſaith the Lord (12). 


7. 
(12) F. K.ix. 35.— 38. 


were 


"1 


* 
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ki | | . I 
Ease the Jews, and the other nations, were contri 


contriving how ſhould free themſelves from the Year of 
Kine of Bebylaw. Mon Brom th underſtanding th# the the Flood, 


: | | : - : S Year be- 
to withdraw themſelves from his obedience ; and that Zede A 


dinary methods of divinatory direction in practice with the 
Chalk, who, confulting” of entrails, their images, or te- 
raphim, and their arrows (H), delivered ie — 
1 2 Kings xxv. 1. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17. Jerem. xxi. 1. xxxiv. 1. 
Arab: till Mohanmedifm prevailed, which abſolutely forbids it (1 3), 
and appears to have been the very ſame in uſe with the | 
ar this time. The arrows uſed by them for this were 
Alike thoſe with which they caſt lots, being without heads or fea- 
„ thers, and were kept in the temple of ſame idol, in whoſe pre- 
«« ſence they were conſulted. _ Seven ſuch arrows were kept at the 
© tempie of Mecca ; but generally in divination they made uſe of 
«« three only ; on one which was written, My LORD hath 
« commanded me ; on another, % LO R D hath forbidden me ; and 
© the third was blank. If the was drawn, they looked on it 
*«« as an approbation of the enterprize in queſtion ; if the ſecond, 
they made a contrary concluſion ; but if the third happened to 
«© be drawn, they mixed them and drew them over again, till 2 
«« deciſive anfwer was given by one of the others. divining 
arrows were generally canſulted before any thing of moment was 
„ undertaken ; as when a man was about to marry, or about to 
« go a journey, or the like ¶ C al Athir, al Zamakhb. & al Beid. 
% in Kor. c. 5. Al Moftatref. &c. Vid. Poe. Spec. p. 327. Kc. & 
„ D' Herbelot. Biblioth Orient. Art. Acdah.] This ſuperſtitious 
© practice of divining by arrows was uſed by the antient Greeks, 
« [Vid. Port. Antiq. of Gr. vol. i. p. 334. ] and other nations; 
«« and is particularly mentioned in ſcripture, [ Exzet. xxi. 21. ] where 
« it is aid, that the king of Babylon food at the parting of the wway, 
* af the bead of the two ways, to uſe divination ; he made his a rrows 
« bright, (or, according to the verſion of the Vulgate, which ſeems 


(13) See the Koran, c. 5. þ. 94. of Mr. Sale's tranſlation. 
«« preferable 
Vor. IV R r 
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That the war ſhould firſt break out againſt the Jews . The 
Babylonian army then made its way to the ki of that 
people, and in a few days became maſter of all their cities, 
except Lachifh, Azekah, and Jeruſalem a; which in the latter 
any Prronber, the Se 4 
chadnezzar, with all his formidable army, and 2 and 
vigorous ſiege enſued o. 
Wurz he thus was employed, he had advice, that Pha- 
reach Hophra was on his march to relieve the beſieged ; where- 
upon he broke up from before the city, and marched to give 
the Egyptian battle“, and attack him before he could be poſ- 
ſibly joined by any of the diſcontented nations mentioned a- 
bove ; but before * 1 
the ive Fews in his camp, ing to perſons, 
— 902 guard to Babylon 1. He then — ainſt 
the Egyptians, who, not daring to abide the onſet, as 
ſeem by the et r, retreated in proportion as Nebuchad- 
nexzar ; though others Cf tell us, they ventured on 
2 battle, which ended in their overthrow. 
Having thus driven the Egyptians back again into their 
own country, he had leiſure once more to proſecute the ven- 
geance he had reſolved to take on the king at Feruſalem, 
which city he befieged once more, raiſing works about the 
place from whence he ſo annoyed the inhabitants, that th 


did not ſo much as dare to ſhew their heads on the walls :. Ani 
yet this ſiege continued ſo long, and was in a way of continu- 


ing ſo much longer, that Nebuchadnezzar ſeems to have loſt 
all patience, and to have retired to recreate himſelf at Riblab u; 
if it was not buſineſs rather than pleaſure that drew him thi- 
ther. While he was at Riblab, his generals, Nebuzaradar, 


m Ezek. xi. 19.—24 * Jerem. xxxiv. 7. © 2 Kings ubi / 
ſup. Jerem, xxxix. 1. lii. 4. ! Jerem. xxxvii. 5. 1 Idem Iii. 


. 1 Idem ü. 7. © Joſeph. Antiq. ubi 
t Idem ibid. 22 > oucdes 


10 in this place, be mixed together, or ſhook the arrow: ) 
„ be conſulted with images, &. The of St. Ferom 
y with what we are told of the 
id cuſtom of the old . He fhall fand, ſaith he, is 
«© the bighway, and conſult the oracle after the manner of bis nation, 
«© that he may caſt arrows into a quiver, and mix thim , being 
« qeuritten upon, or marked with the names of each people, that be 


may 
40 «will 5, and which city be 
2 bich city be ought firſt to 


(14) See the prelim. Diſe to the farce, 9. 126, 127. | 
Nebuſpaſban 


* * 
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Nebuſtaſtan, - Rabſaris, Nergal-harezer, and Rabmag (I), Year of 1 
Kuck cloſe by Feraſelem ; and at length perceiving the inha- the Flood, 
7 of their ſtrength and courage, bk 
in the middle of the night, 1 and took Yar be- 
588. 


ww oo 


-<w- w—>— 
_ —_ 
* 


attempting to eſcape. Nebuchaduenzar no ſooner — 
þ brought before him at Riblah, than, ſeverely u 

him for his perfidy and ingratitude, he cauſed his 
and eee 
his face, and then, depriving him of 
| — . pur New ron of braſs, 
condition to be carried away captive to 


Mi 
11 
1 
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| 
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prieſt, the three governors Zedeliab's chief 
- and five of his favourites or counſellors, together 

with his muſter-maſter, who was alſo his ſecretary ; abu 
chadnezzar ordered all theſe to be beheaded. In the midſt of 
his fury, however, he concluded it was adviſeable not to leave 
the land without to look to the miſerable remnant 
that was in it, and to this office he appointed one Gedaliab : 
Nor did he fail to extend his mercy and favour towards the 
prophet Feremiah, gi Nebuzaraden a favourable charge 
With 5 to that hol perſon, to leave him to his choice 
of behind in his own country, under his particular 


" Thid. ver. 4 dee before, p. 109. Y? Ibid. * Ibid, 
p- 110. | 


(TI) Foſephus (15) calls them Nergelear, Aremantus, Emegar, Na- 
ba/aris, and Echarampſaris. 


(15) Antig. Jud. I. 10. c. 11. 
SES: - protection, 
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„there 
to enjoy himſelf in peace and plenty in his palace. And now 
Nebuchadnezzar returned once more in triumph to the city of 
his reſidence, adding great ſtrength and glory to it, by an 
immenſe booty he brought with him, and a numerous acceſſi- 
on of new inhabitants. 

Wirn the gold he amaſſed in this expedition, it is thought, 
he erected * the monſtrous coloſſus of that metal in honour 
of his god Bel, in the plain of Dura in the province of Ba- 
bylon. Te was Gnty cubitain bei and fix cubits in breadth, and 


clamation was made, That all people, nations, and 
ſhould no ſooner hear the ſound of various muſical inſtruments, 
than they ſhould fall down and worſhip the golden image Ne- 
buchadnezzer the king had ſet up; under the fearful per 
of being thrown into the m_ of a 9 hery furnace b. 
They failed not to obey at but the Jets, 
and particularly Shadrach, — — 2 — (K), who 
being b:ought before the king, and accuſed of the neglect, and 
contempt, and perſiſting in a refuſal to do as was commanded, 
he became quite furious againſt them, and ordered, that the 
furnace ſhould be heated ſeven times more than ever it had 
been, and that they ſhould be thrown into it. They were 
then bound with all their apparel about them, and thrown j in; 
but the heat or the fire of the furnace was 10 violent, that it 
killed the men who had charge of the execution d. - This was 


a PxIDeavs, ubi ſup. l. 2. P. 87. b Dan. iii. < Ibid. ver. 
20. bid. ver. 22. 


K) It may be thought firange, that Daniel was not accuſed as 
well as his friends, it being impoſſible to ſuppoſe, he fell down and 
worſhipped the image. To this it is anſwered (165, that he muſt 
have been either abſent, or, if preſent, muſt have been too great a 
man to be accuſed : It is obſerved (17) to be moſt probable, that 


he was preſent, it being impoſſible well to conceive, how fo impor- 


tant an officer could have been abſent upon ſo general a ſummons, 
and upon fo folemn an occaſion ; but that his enemies might think 
jr dangerous to begin with him, and choſe to pave the way to his 
deſtruftion_by that of his three friends, who being miraculouſly 
delivered, Daniel eſcaped all danger of courſe. 


(16) See Prid. wbi ſup. p. 87. (17) Idem. ibid. 
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no ſooner over, than Nebuchadnezzar became all aſtoniſhed, 
and haſtily inquiring, if they had not thrown three men bound 
into the furnace, and being anſwered accordingly, he cried 
out, I ſee faut men looſe walking in the midi of the fire, and 
they have no hurt, the form of the fourth is like the Son 
of God ©. He then drew near to the mouth of the furnace, 
and conjured the three men, as ſervants of the' moſt high 
God, to come out to him. They did fo, and all were aſto- 
niſhed at what they ſaw, when they perceived, they had not 
received the lenſt hurt or alteration, even in their ents f. 
Nebuchadnezzar bleſſed the God of Shadrach, Aiaſbach, and 
Abed-nego, and decreed, that whoſoever of any people, nati- 
on, or ſhould preſume to ſpeak any thing amiſs of 
the God of Shadrach, Mefbach, and Abed-nego, the crimi 
ſhould be cut in pieces, and his houſe turned into a dunghil ®. 
Tus mighty prince, thus reformed, was obliged once 
more to croſs the Euphrates, to make war on the nations on 
this ſide, whoſe turbulence of ſpirit could not reft. It had 
been propheſied, that he 6 


© Ibid. ver. 25. f Ibid. ver. 27. * Ibid. ver. 29. 


(L) The prophet's words are (18), Son of man, take up a lamen- 
tation for Pharaoh king of Egypt, and ſay unto him, Thos art like « 
young lion of the nations, and thou art as @ whale in the ſeas; and 
thou cameſt forth wvith thy rivers, and troubled} the waters with thy 
feet, and fouledft the rivers. Thus ſaith the Lord God, I will therefore 
ſpread out my net over thee, with a company of many people, and they 
Hall bring thee up in my net . . For thus ſaith the Lord God, The feoerd 
of the King of Babylon Gall come upon thee . . . There be the princes 
of the north all of them, and all the Zidonians, which are gone down 
with the lain, with their terror they are of their might, and 
they lie uncircumciſed with them that be Sain by the ford . . . Pha- 
raoh Gall ſas them (that is, Pharaoh ſhall ſee the Zidonians, or Tyri- 
ans deſtroyed before him; for Nebachadnezzar ſubdued Phanicie 
before he invaded Egypt), and fall be comforted over all his multi- 
tude, even Pharaoh and all bis army flain by the fword, ſaith the Lox v 
Cop. That this prophecy immediately relates to Nebachadnezzar, 
appears by the recapitulation, made in this ſame chapter, of the 
conquelts of this monarch, as Ahur, or Afria, Elam, &c. Jeruſa- 
lem may not have been mentioned, as not being yet deſtroyed. Tl e 
ſame 1 „ hog ptr gee this fearful deſtruction and capti- 
vation of Egypt in other places (19). Feremiah is quite explicit 
upon the occaſion, and mentions (20) this king by name, Thus ſaith 


| (18) Exel. a. 2—31, (19) xxix, xxx, xxxi. (20) 
*liti, 10—13. | 
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her as Judab had been ſerved, and that the ſame fate ſhould 
alſo befal the city of Tyre (M). 
Year of In completion of theſe predictions he fat down with his 
the Flood, army before Tyre, and underwent a moſt tedious ſiege of 13 
- 6M years there, and at laſt had nothing but an empty town for 
ear - 


fore Chriſt 3 Lord of hoſts, the God of Iſrael, Bebold, I will ſind and take Ne- 
585. my . . . And when be cometh, be ſhall fire the 
land of Egypt, and deliver ſucb as are for death, to death ; and fuch 
as are for captivity, to captivity ; and ſuch as are for the favord, to the 
fword. And I will kindle a fire in the houſes of the gad of Egypt, 
and he Hall burn them, and carry them away captives, and be all 
array himſelf with the land of Egypt, as a Sepherd putteth on bis 
arment, and be ſhall go forth thence in peace. He Hall alſo 
real the i of Bethſhemeſh, that is in the land of Egypt, and the 
heuſes of the gods of the Egyptians all he burn with fire. Much 
ove to the tin rpoſe is to be feund in this ſame prophet (21). 

{M) Theſe are the words of the'prophet (22), Sox of man, be- 
rauſe that Tyrus hath ſaid againſt Jeruſalem. Aba, Ge is broken, that 
was the gates of the peaple . . . Therefore thus ſaith the Lord God, Be- 
hold, I am againſt thee, O Tyrus .. Behold I will bring upon Tyrus, 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, a king of kings, from the worth .... 
ſhall flay with the feword thy daughters in the field, and be hall make a 
fort againſt thee, and caſt a mount againſt thee, and lift up the buckler 
againſt thee. And be ſhall ſet engines of war again thy walls, and 
with his axes he Hall break down thy towers. By reaſor of the abun- 
dance of his horſes their duft ſhall cover thee, thy walls ſhall ale at 
the noiſe of the horſemen, and of the wheels, and of the chariots, when 
he ſhall enter into thy gates, as men enter into à city wherein is made a 
breach. With the boot of his horſes ſhall he tread down all thy ffrreti; be 
fell Nay thy people by the faverd, and thy fra garifens ali go down 
to the ground. And they ſhall make a fpoil of thy riches, and make 
a prey of thy merchandiſe ; [ This ſeems to contradict what is ſaid of 
the removal to the iſland, and the emptineſs of the place when Ne- 
buchadrezzar got poſſeſſion of it, but may be meant only to exagge- 
rate the deſtruction of the old town } and they ſhall break down thy 
*walls, and deſtroy thy pleaſant houſes ; and they ſhall lay thy flones, and 
thy timber, and thy duft, in the mid of the water .... And I will 
make thee like the top of a rock; thou ſhalt be a place te ſpread nets 
por : thou alt be built no more . . . Then all the princes of the ſea 
Ball come down from their thrones, and lay away their robes, and put 
off their broidered garments ; they ſhall cloath themſebves with trem- 
bling, they Hall fit upon the ground . . . and be aftoniſbed at ther; and 
ſo on in this place, and in others (243) of this ſame prophet, to the 
ſame purpoſe. 


(21) ælii. xliv. xlui. c. (22) Exch. æxvi. 2—16. (23) 


his 
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his pains >. For the Tyrians, perceiving his obſtinacy againſt 
W ended they muſt LT a fall into his hands, 

bethought them of removing to the iſland oppoſite to them, 
and not above half a mile or ſo from the ſhore ; where they 
built them a new city, whither they conveyed all their effects, 
and left Nebucha to vent his rage upon the empty 
walls of the old town, which he failed not to do. However, 
during this ſiege, he from time to time, detached parties, 
ſeems compleatly to have ſubjugated all the countries about; 
and this he certainly did, in purſuance of the ſeveral prophe- 
cies of Feremiah and Ezekiel. Thus during this ſiege, he 
ſent Nebuzaradan with a into Fudæa, to take venge- 
ance on them for the murder of their late governor Gedaliah - 
In conſequence of which he brought off with him all the in- 
habitants he could meet with, and which amounted to no 


more than 745 perſons, and thereby compleated the deſolati- 
on of the . 


WHAT Nebuchadnezzar may probably have done at Tyre, Year of 
before he departed thence, we have declared already k. But the Flood, 


to make amends for this diſappointment, it was promiſed by 2427. 
the prophet, .that Egypt ſhould pay him for what he had ſuf- Year be- 
fered before Tyre l. Egypt was at this time as weak as Tyre fore Chriſt 
was apparently ſtrong; for the country was at this time in 572. 
great diſtraction, cauſed by a civil war then raging between 
Apries and Amas =. But concerning this his expedition a- 
ainſt Egyt we have no manner of account, except what we 
nd relating thereto in the prophecies of Ezekiel and Jere- 
mah ; whereby we underſtand, that Egypt ſuffered as much 
by hun as any nation had till then done (N). And now it 


muſt 


* See Vol. II. p. 345. * Ibid. p. 346. * Ibid. | Ibid. 
P. 49. w Ibid. p. 50. 


(N) This, beßdes what we have cited from the prophets to prove 
it, is $&refaly ſaid by Feremiab (24), addreſſing himſelf to ſuch of 
the remnants of tae captivity as thought to have found a ſure 
place of refuge in Egypt ; Thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, the God of 


Kirael, ye ve ſet your faces to enter into Egypt, and go 


(24) xi. 


e 
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muſt have been alſo, that he conquered the Lilyam, and Ethi- 
opians, and other adjacent nations, according to the prophe- 
cies concerning him (O). As for Egypt, it is quite unter- 
tain in what ſtate, or upon what conditions, he left that coun- 
try, or whether or no he did not appoint Amaſis, fo famed 
among the Egyptians, his lieutenant or viceroy there. The 
glory and proſperity of the reign of this Egyptian king, as 
repreſented by the Egyptians themſelves o, need not prevent 
us from concluding, he was no better than a ſubſtitute and 
tributary to tne king of Babylon, and the rather, as the pro- 
phet foretels of them, that they ſhould be confounded and 
deſolate for 40 years afterwards ?, which is a ſpace of time 
nearly equal to the reign of Amaſis 4 ; and his defection in the 
end may have been as good a reaſon as any formerly given for 
the rage, as it is repreſented, of Cambyſes againſt him r, when 
the Per/ians had deſtroyed the empire of .Babylon. 

Bu r to deſiſt from uncertainties of ſo very dubious a na- 
ture, Nebuchadnezzar is ſaid to have carried his arms into the 
very heart of Libya and Iberia, and to have far exceeded even 


n Thid. p. 52. © Ibid. p. 53. P Ibid. p. 49, 1 Ibid. 
p. 59. r Ibid. p. 56. 


evil that I will bring upon them. For thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, the 
God of Iſrael, 4s mine auger and my fury hath been poured forth upon 
the Inhabitants of Jeruſalem, ſo ſhall my fury be poured forth upon you, 
«when ye ſhall enter into Egypt: and ye all be an execration, and an 
aſtoniſhment, and a curſe, and a reproach, and ye ſhall ſee this place no 
more (25). 

(O, . * propheſy and ſay, Thus ſaith the Lord God, Howl 
ye, wo aworth the day. For the day is near, even the day of the Lord 
is near, a cloudy day, it ſpall be the time of the heathen . . . Great pain 
Hall be in Ethiopia, when the fSain ſhall fall in Egypt, and they ſhall 
take away her multitude, and ber foundations ſhall be broken dowy. 
Ethiopia, and Libya, and Lydia, and all the mingled 
Chub, and the mew of the land that is in league, ſhall fall with them 
by the ſeuord Thus ſaith the Lord, They 4 upbold Egypt ball 
fall, and the pride of her power ſhall came down : from the tower of 
Syene hall they fall in it by the ſword, ſaith the Lord God. And they 
ſhall be deſolate in the midſt of the countries that are deſolate, and her 
cities all be in the midſt of the cities that are waſted. And they ſhall 
know that Tam the LORD, when I have ſet a fire in Egypt, and 
when all her helpers ſhall be deſtrozed. In that day ſhall meſſengers go 
forth from me in ſhips, to make the careleſs Ethiopians afraid, and 
great pain ſhall come upon them, . . . for lo it cometh (26). 


(25) Ibid. 15—18. * Exch, . (26) Ibid. 2—9. 
Hercules 


people, and 


w AAH.S2 


| ke Be. 
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Hercules himſelf . Thus far we have ſeen him a warrior be- 
ond all that had gone before him; we have now done with 
Eau and muſt retire with him to Babylon, and 
take a view of what he did there, and ſeeing the magnificence 
of that city is wholly attributed to him, we cannot do it bet- 
ter than by a deſcription thereof, which we have particularly 
reſerved for this place ; for it was this prince that enlarged and 
adorned it, -and enriched the temples of it with the ſpoils he 
had taken, and, in fine, did moſt of what is attributed to 
Semiramis, except the immediate foundation; and, indeed, 
as it is evidently under him, and almoſt under him only, as 
monarch of Babylon, that the country flouriſhed, and lorded 
it over the nations, and divided the empire with the Medes, 
who upon his death ſeem to have been upon no very good 
terms with the Babylonians, ſo nothing is more natural than 
to conclude, that the city attained its' ſplendor under him, and 
that what was done to it after him, was rather to preſerve it 


from aſſaults of the enemy, than to ſet it off as the queen of 
the caſt. 


TowaRDs the deſcription of Babylon, and what Nebu- Babylon 
chadnezzar did there, we have little or nothing to add to deſcribed. 


what has already been ſaid for us; and therefore we ſhall have 
no more to do than to tranſcribe it, and particularly in the 
method of a late learned author c. | 

Semiramis, as we have ſeen, by ſome ©, and Belus by 
others, is ſaid to have founded this city; but whether it was 
originally founded by Belus or Pul, or his fon Nabo- 
naſſar the firſt Babylonian king in Ptolemy's canon, it was 
Nebuchadnezzar that made it one of the wonders of the world. 
The moſt famous works in and about it were the walls of the 
city itſelf ; the temple of Belus; Nebachadnezzar's palace, 
and the hanging gardens belonging to it ; the banks of the 
river ; and the artificial lake and canals made for the draining 


of the river; works which for magnificence and expence, | 


were exceeded by no one attempt of human labour, excepting 
the wall of China. 


Tas walls that ſurrounded the city were every way pro- The 


digious ; for they were in thickneſs 87 foot, in height 350 
foot, and in compaſs 480 furlongs, or 60 of our miles w. 
Theſe are the meaſures according to Herodotus, who was him- 


Arber. ex Mzcasrtn. apud. Euszn., Præpar. Evang. 1. 


9. p. 456. & Brxos apud Jos Ey R. Cf PrIDEAUX in his con- 
net. * See before, p. 165. ABTDEN. ex MEGazTH. apud 


Euszz. Prap. Evang. I. 9 p. 457. Gnr . Curr. |. 5. c. 
1. HZ TODO Tr. I. 1. c. 178. 


r 8 ſelf 


walli. 
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ſelf at Babylon ; and though there are thoſe who differ from 
him in theſe dimenſions, yet moſt, who agree in any mea- 
ſures of theſe walls, give us * the ſame, or nearly the fame 
he does (P). Theſe walls formed an exact ſquare ?, each 
ſide of which was 120 ſtades, or 15 miles, in length, and 
were all built of large bricks, cemented together with bitu- 
men *, a particular product of the neighbourhood of this ci- 
ty *, and much more durable and 1 1-7 lime. On the 
outſide of theſe walls was a large ditch full of water, and 
the earth dug out of it ſerved to make the bricks which built 
the walls, ſo that from the great dimenſions of the 
thoſe of this ditch or moat may be readily conceived. 
each ſide of this ſquare were 25 gates, 100 in all, and 


LE 


EF 


of ſolid braſa: Between every two of theſe gates were three 
towers, and four more at the four corners of this great ſquare, 
and three between thoſe corners and the gates next on each 


fide, and each of theſe towers was ten foot hi 
walls. But this is to be underſtood only of 
the walls, where towers were needful for defence . 


55 
3f 
9 2 F 


E 


* PI IR. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 6. c. 26. PRI LOS r. I. 1. c. 18. J Hz 
nopno r. ubi ſupr. Idem ibid. c. 179. Quinr. Cunt. I. 5. 
c. 1. Sr. I. 16. p. 743. Diopor. Sicul. I. z. p. 69. An- 
nA. de expedit. Ar Ex. I. 7. 2 See Vol. I. p. 319, note (I). 
b Henopor, ubiſup. Dionox. Sic. I. 2.p. 68. 


P) Diadarus Siculus, as we have ſeen before (27), diminiſh- 
es the circumference of theſe walls 
ſomewhat from the height of them, 
ſeems to add to the breadth of them, by ſaying, That fix chariots 
might drive abreaſt thereon ; while 
Chariot only might turn upon them; but then he places buildings 
on each fide of the top of theſe walls, which, according to him, 
were but one ſtory high (28); which may pretty 
them together in this reſpect. It is obſerved (29, that thoſe, who 
give the height of theſe walls but at fifty cubits, ſpeak of them on- 
ly as they were after the time of Daria Hyflaſpes, who had cauſed 
them to be beaten down to that level To dwell particularly on 
the varieties in authors that have ſpoken of this city, would be 
both endleſs ard fruitleſs. 5 


(27) P. 165. (88) L. 1. c. 179. (29) Fid. Prid. 
abi ſopr. p. 95. 4. 
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is what one would not have expected from a prince who had 
been ſo determined, as Nebuchadnezzar muſt have been, to 
make the city complete both for ſtrength and beauty ; and 
hence it ſeem, that we fee a woman in after - ages com- 
leating the walls of Babylon ; which may have been no more 


— ſupplying the de of towers in the parts ſo deſti- 
tute of them, which may be better conſidered, when we 
come to ſpeak of her in particular. The whole number then 
of theſe towers amounted to no more than 250, whereas a 
much greater number would have been neceſſary to have 
made the uniformity 


every ſide towards the ſtreets ſtood the houſes, all of three or 
four ſtories in height, and beautified f with all manner of 
ornaments ; and the ſpace within each of theſe ſquares was 
all void, and taken up by yards, and gardens, and the like, 
either for pleaſure or convenience. 

A branch of the Euphrates divided the city into two, run- 
ning through the midſt of it, from north to ſouth (Q), over 
which, in the very middle of the city, was a bridge, a fur- 
long in length *, or rather more, and indeed much more, if 
we hearken to others, who ſay, it was no leſs than five 
ſtades or furlongs in length, though but 30 foot broad à, a 


à Hzaxovor. ubi ſupr. c. 180. * Dionon. Stcvr. I. 2. p. 
67. f Hz xoporT. ubi ſupr. PRILOSsTR. l. i. *®STeas. ubi 
ſupr. p. 738. k See before, p. 166. 


(Q ) It ſeems rather to have been a branch of the Euphrates (30), 
than the main ſtream itſelf, that thus divided this city. In Pto/emy's 
maps it is ſeated upon the Naharmalcha, or royal river. 

(30) Vide eund. ibid. 
8 2 difference 
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difference we ſhall never be able to decide (R) ; this bridge 
however is ſaid to have been built with wonderful arti, to 
ſupply a defect in the bottom of the river, which was all ſan- 
dy. At the ends of this bridge were two palaces *; the old 
palace on the eaſt ſide, the new one on the weſt fide of the 
river; the former of which took up four of the ſquares a- 
bove-mentioned, and the latter ® nine of them. The tem- 
ple of Belus, which ſtood next to the old palace, took up 
another of the ſame ſquares. 

Tux whole city ſtood in a large flat or plain, in a very 
fat and deep ſoil ® ; that part or half of it on the caſt ſide of 
the river was the old city o, and the other on the weſt. was 
added by ' Nebuchadnezzar *, both being included within the 
vaſt ſquare bounded by the walls aforeſaid. The form of the 
whole was ſeemingly borrowed from Nineveh, which was 
alſo 480 furlongs ; but though it was equal in dimenſions to 
this city, it was leſs with reſpect to its form, which was a 
pre 1, whereas that of B 
c 


abylom was an exact ſquare : 

is ſuppoſed, that Nebuchadnezzar, who had deſtroyed that 
old ſeat of the Aſſyrian empire, propoſed that this new one 
ſhould rather exceed it than not-, and that it was to fill this 
great intended city with inhabitants, that he tranſported ſuch 
numbers of captives from other countries hither ; though that 
is what may be diſputed, ſeeing he therein only followed the 
conſtant practice of the kings of AHria, who muſt have re- 


i Dropor Sicut. I. 2. p. 68. HeroporT. |. 1. c. 186. Qg ix r. 
Con r. I. 5. c. 1. PariosTs. |. 1. c. 18. * BxROS. a 
Jos zr R. Antiq. Judaic. I. 10. c. 11. HzroporT. ubi ſupr. Dro- 
bog. Sicut. ubi ſupr. Quin r. Curt. ubi ſupr. PBILosr. 
ubi ſupr. See before, ubi ſupfr. Diopor. Stel. ubi ſupr. 
m Idem ibid. n HrropoT, ubi ſupr. c. 193. Bx as. ubi 
ſupr. ? Jdem ibid. 1 Dropor. S1cuL, ubi ſupr. p. 65. 
r Vid. PRIDEAUE's Connect. of the Hiſt. of the Old and New 
Teſt. vol, 1. I. 2. p. 97. in 870. (Vid. eund. ibid. 


(R)-By the former of the dimenſions of this bridge, it is plain, 
the city was not immediately upon the great river of Eupbrates, 
but rather upon ſome artificial canal, or inferior branch of the 
main ſtream. By the latter indeed it may ſeem, that it ſtood up- 


on the main ſtream itſelf ;. however, as they both agree ſo well in 


the breadth of the bridge, we may be inclined to think the former 
was the trueſt length thereof, the latter being quite diſproporti- 
onate thereto ; and hence we may be brought to conclude, that 
the city of Babylon was not immediately upon the great river Fu- 
phrates, Other arguments, this way tending, may be alledged ; 
but, as it is a point of ſuch obſcurity, we wave them. 


curred 
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curred thereto, as the moſt certain means of aſſuring their 
conqueſts either to themſelves or their poſterity. | 
Tuus far however appears; this city was never near in- 
habited, and, with reſpect to the very meridian of its glory, 
may be compared with the flower of the field, which flouriſhes 
to day, and to morrow is no more; for as we ſhall ſee in 
the courſe of this work, it never had the time to grow up 
to what Nebuchadnezzar viſibly intended to have made it ; 
for Cyrus removing the ſeat of the empire ſoon after to Shu- 
Han, Babylon fell to decay, and never flouriſhed to the de- 
gree of any thing like what Nebuchadnezzar had certainly 
propoſed to himſelf. Thus far is allowed, no country could 
have been better able to ſupport ſo vaſt and populous a city 
as this was intended to have been, had it been the will of fate 
that it ſhould have been compleated up to the firſt defign (8). 


But 


{S) This it is thought never to have been: for when Alerander 
« (31tame to Babylon, Curtius tells us. no more than go furlongs 
« of it was then built, which can no otherwiſe be underſtood than 
* of ſo much in length, and if we allow the breadth to be as 
* mach as the length, (which is the atmoſt that can be allowed) 
« it will follow, that no more than 8 100 ſquare furlongs were 
„then built upon, but the whole ſpace within the walls contaiu- 
„ ed 14400 ſquare furlongs, and therefore there muſt have been 
« 6300 ſquare furlongs that were unbuilt, which, Curtius tells us, 
were plowed and fown. And beſides this, the houſes were not 
„ contiguous, but all built with a void ſpace, on each fide, be- 
*« tween houſe and houie. And the ſame hiſtorian tells us this 
„ was done, becauſe this way of building ſeemed to them ſafeſt. 
« His words are, Ac ne totam quidem urbem tectis occupaverunt, per 
«© go ftadia habitatur, nec omnia continua ſunt ; credo, quia tutius eff 
% pluribus locis ſpargi. i e. Neither was the qwhole city built upon, 
« for the ſpace of 90 furiongs it was inhabited, but the houſes were 
* mot contiguous, hecauſe they thought it ſafeſt to be diſperſ:d in many 
« places diſtant from each other. Which words [they thought it 
„ /afef?} are to be underſtood, not as if they did this for the bet- 
<< ter ſecuring their houſes from fire, as ſome interpret them, but 
* chiefly for the better preſerving of health; for hereby, in ci- 
« ties ſituated in ſuch hot countries, thoſe ſuffocations and other 
«© inconveniences are avoided, which muſt neceſſarily attend ſuch as 
„% there dwell in houſes cloſely built together. For which reaſon 
« Delhi, the capital of India, and ſeveral other cities in thoſe war- 
mer parts of the world, are thus built; the uſage in thoſe p'aces 
being, that ſuch a ſlated ſpace of ground be left void between 
every houſe and houſe that is built in them; and old Rome was 


(31% Vid cand. ibid. 


«© built 
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But neither did Nebuchadnezzar live long enough, or the 
empire irſelf ſubliſt a time ſufficient to bring this to paſs 
HE 


100 built after the ſame manner. So that, putting all this together, 
« it will appear that Babylon was fo large a city in ſcheme rather 
«* than reality: for according to this account, it muſt be by much 
* the larger part that was never built, and therefore, in this reſpect, 
* it muſt give place to Nineveh, which was as many furlongs in 


circuit as the other, and without any void ground in it that we 


1 are told of. And the number its infants, at the ſame 
time, which could not diſcern between their right hand and 
their left, which the ſcripture tells us, were 120,000 in the time 
* of Jonah, doth ſufficiently prove it was fully inhabited. 
Upon this we have to remark, that nothing can be concluded 
from what is re'ated by Curtius, at a time when the city muſt have 
ſuffered a very great decay ; and when the houſes and private build- 
ings in particular muſt have been deſerted and gone to ruin, and 
levelled with the ground, the ground that became void, amounting to 
a confiderable ſpace, may have been converted to the uſes ¶ tillage 
and paſture. For when Alexander came to Babylon, it muſt have 
been littie better than the ſkeleton of the old city; ſo that let 
what Curtius reports Concerning it be ever · ſo true, it proves ne 
more, than that ſuch was the ſtate of Baby/on when Alexander 
came there, not what it had been, and doubtleſs was, when the 
ſeat of the B or latter 4ſjrian empire. Again, as to 
what is alledged in the citation above, to confirm what is aſſerted 
by Curtius, as to the diſtance left between houſe and houſe, and 
the example produced in Delhi, and other cities in hot countries, 


. Which are built in that ſtraggling manner, it may be needleſs to 


animadvert thereon, when at the ſame time it is granted, that in 
the length or breadth of 15 miles there was no more than 25 
fireets, or 26, including the two half ſtreets, or rows, at the 
ends and at the fides. A city built in this proportion muſt have 
been full airy enough, and by the proportions it muſt appear, that 
there were ſuch void ſpaces behind all the houſes, as muſt have 
anſwered all the purpoſes of preventing ſuffocations, and other in- 
conveniencies the inhabitants may have been in danger of. And 
beſides, if Delhi and other cities in the eaſt, are built in the ex- 
tenſive and incoherent manner above ſuggeſted, other cities there 
are, in climates to the full as warm, and under much better re- 
—— which are not only built, without this diſcontinuity, 

t as Cloſe as poſſible, and with ſtreets ſo narrow, that there 
would not be much more than room for one of our coaches to paſs 
through them; as Canton in China (32), and other cities in the 
ſame country, and others. ; 


(32) See the Dutch Embaſy. 
Laſtly, 
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Tax next work in Babylon, attributed to Nebachadnez- Temple of 
zar, is the temple of Belus :. This temple or tower, as to Belus. 


its form and dimenſions, we have ſufficiently deſcribed al- 
ready a, where we have alſo declared our thoughts concern- 
ing the firſt foundation and completion of it x; but ſome par- 
ticulars we muſt however add, to give a more diſtinct idea of 


© Bzxnos, ubi ſupr. See Vol. I. p. 321. note (K). Ibid. 


- Laſtly, it is almoſt certain, that Nireveb was never ſo big as 
Babylon, notwithſtanding what is inferred from the 120, ooo ſouls 
there, who could not diſtinguiſh their right hand from their left ; 
which, as we have ſuggeſted formerly (33), may be as juſtly un- 
derſtood of a religious blindneſs, as a natural incapacity ; and 
is a figurative expreſſion, which may be very aptly uſed on the 
occafion when Jenab was to open their eyes, that they might 
ſee the dangers their fins were like to bring upon them. Nineveb 
was in the time of Jonah in its infancy 34) ; there was as yet no 
king of Afyria, diſtinguiſhed as ſuch (35), and therefore to ſup- 
poſe that city, in the days of Jab, to have been more con- 
fiderable than Babylon was, at the height of her meridian, is a 
little out of the way. Nor will it be much more juſt to imagine 
it to have exceeded this city, even when it was at the greateſt ; for 
it 12 by the hiſtory of all the Mirian kings at Nineveb, 
that they never eſtabliſhed a ſettled dominion over the parts of 
their empire, as it is called, but were forever diverted by foreign 
; fo that they lived rather upon the ſpoil, from time to time, 
their 1 ons upon this kingdom or that, than 

ued revenue or tribute from the ſeveral 


x 


17 


or contin 
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yoke. 
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is dominion even over Egypt, which 
did, and was in a fair way of ef. 
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LI 


27 
55 
71 
is 
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prince of no active genius, the em- 
by degrees till it became no more. N:b-- 

hrian race, ſeems to have raiſed the fa- 
was. His ſucceſies, and the 
„ in compariſon of what was enjoyed by any 
fore him, may abundantly convince us, that te 
a pitch of magnificence and grandeur, which ha:i 
Nineveh ; and if thereto we add his paſſion to 
and i iſh this city, which plaialy eclipſed her ſiſler 
, We cannot ſo much as doubt of it; though after all, 
are 2 to think, Babylon never was fo very enormous 
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(33) See before p. 186, W). (34) Bid. (35) 4 
what 
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what it was. The aſcent to it was by ſteps on the outſide, 
by the ſlope lines which formed the eight retractions or bench- 
ings in, which ſhaped it, as it were, into eight diſtinct 
towers, as may be obſerved in the repreſentation we have 
copied of it. What the uppermoſt of theſe towers was ſet 
apart for, we have ſeen already + ; but on the top of this 
there was, it ſeems, an obſervatory *, * the means of which 
the Babylonians are pretended to have advanced themſelves to 
their great pretended knowledge in the ſidereal ſciences. Till 
the times of Nebuchadrnezzar, it is thought, this tower was all 
the temple of Belus, but as he did by the other antient build- 
ings of the city I, fo he did by this *, making great additions 
thereto, by vaſt edifices erected round it , in a ſquare of two 
furlongs on every ſide, and juſt a mile in circumference, 
which excceded the ſquare at the temple of Feruſalem by 1800 
foot d. On the outſide of theſe buildings was a wall, which 
incloſed the whole; and in confideration of the regularity 
wherewith this city was to all appearance marked out, it 1s 
ſuppoſed e that this wall was cqual to the ſquare of the city 
wherein it ſtood, and ſo is concluded to have been two miles 
and an half in circumference. In this wall were ſeveral gates 
leading into the temple, and all of folid braſs d, which it is 
thought ©, may have been made out of the brazen ſea, and 
brazen pillars, and other veſſels and ornaments of the kind 
which Nebuchadnezzar had tranſported from Feruſalem ; for 
in this temple, he is faid to have dedicated his ſpoils brought 
from that of Jeruſalem t. 

Ix this temple were ſeveral i images or idols of maſſy gold, 
and one of them, as we have ſeen®, 40 foot in height, the 
ſame, as ſuppoſed d, with that which rb con- 
ſecrated in the plains of Dura '. This laſt is ſaid to have 
been 60 cubits, or go foot high; which, though it vaſtly ex- 
ceeds the dimenſions of the former of 40, yet this laſt is 
thought to have been fo extraordinary for ſize, that it has 
been attempted to reconcile them into one x, . ſi 
that in the go foot the height of the pedeſtal is included, 
and that the 40 foot are for the height of the ſtatue without 


+ Ibid. p. 244 * Diopor. Stur. I. 2. p. 98. 7 Brno. 
apud Josz Pn. ubi ſup. Idem apudeund. ibid. Hzxo- 
DOT. ubi ſup. o Vid. PRI. Connect. Vol. I. part 1. I. 2. 
p. 100. in 8vo. <« Idem ibid. 4 Hznopor. ubi ſup. * Vid. 
Paid. ubi ſup. R.4 * r XXXV1. 7. See 
before p. 167. RID ſi Ses before, p. 
316. 4 k Vid. Px 1. ubi ſup. * er 
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milloris und an half of our money =. In a word, the whole 
weight'sf the ſtatues and decorations in His "IT 
mounting to 5000 and odd talenta.in. gold, the whole is 
mated at above one and twenty millions of our 

ani ia ſum about equal to the ſume in treaſure; ' * 
ornaments; not mentioned o, is allowed for; which we leave 
to the reader, with this one obſervation, tration 40 
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livered in his own words; I ſaw, and behold, a tree in Nebu- 
| 66 the midſt of the earch, and. the height chore? ee, 
6 The tree grew and was 
„ reached unto heaven, and the 
«c all the earth. travis — 
«<< thereof much, and in it was meat for 

*© the field had ſhadow under it, and the fowls 
5 dwelt in the boughs thereof, and all fleſh | 


fair, 
all : 


length revealed it to Daniel, or Beltehazzar a; it. 
to do at firſt, after the 


) repreſented 

in words to the effect above; and Daniel no ſooner heard 
it, than he was aſtoniſhed for one hour, and his thoughts 
troubled him w. At length, after he had recovered himſelf, 
and deprecated the evil omen, and excuſed himſelf to the king, 
who was very ſolicitous with him to tell him the truth with- 
out fear or diſguiſe, he told him, The tree he ſaw was meant 
of himſelf ; that by the order of the watcher and the holy 
one concerning the tree, it was ſignified, that he ſhould be 
driven-out from the ſociety of men, and become as a beaſt, 
and. that, in fine, he ſhould ſo continue to be, till he had 
been brought to a dug ſenſe of the ſupremacy and omnipotence 


Dan, iv. * hid. „ Thid, ver. . w Ibid. 
Os” of 


ver. 19. 


438 


men, * aſtrologers, — an de ike, 5 


= — 2 — — „ „ 
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of God; that the ſtump of the tree which was to be left 
ſignified, that the kingdom ſhould nevertheleſs revert to him 
once more. Such was Daniel's interpretation, which he 
_ cloſed with an exhortation to him to abſtain from ſin, and to 
ſhew mercy to the poor, that ſo „ to himſelf 
a prolongation of peace and tranquility v 

THis extraordinary ſentence ned Ment 
by the lips of a man whom he muſt entirely have relied on, 
ſeems to have made no laſting impreiſion upon him; for not 
being immediately executed upon him, he might have worn 

' offf the terrors of it, before the time was quite come. 80 
His pride that about twelve months afterwards, as he was ing i 


334 


1 dom, by the might o 

4 majeſty.* ? Hehadno — — 
manner, than there fell a voice from heaven, * 
„ king 2 to thee it is ſpoken, — 


hm nails like birds clas. Thus runs the letter of the text, 
Wich is ſometimes taken in all the firifneſs. of it; it being 
2 that, loſing his ſenſes, he wandered about in the 
fields, and there took up his abode. with the cattle, till ſeven 
2 ſeven years, had paſſed over his head 4; but con- 
cerning ahn enn 

1 
Donne 


8, wid. ver. 26. 7 Ibid.ver. 27. * Par. wi lag, 2 205. 
* Dan. ubi ſupr. ver. 30. Thi. wer. 31 6 Ver. 33. 
ee Pap. ubi ſupr. p | 


(ch Concerning the nature and deer of thi * 

* (46) believed the thing to be impoſſib it into alle- 
„ gory: Bodin (47) thought, he was 1235 9 into à bull, 
*<< and that he lo n the out of a man; te aire (48) main- 
«© tain, he was changed as to the body only, retaining his reaſon, 
. and like the. Italians, mentioned by 


(460 Aud Hieron. in Dan. iv. (4 Demonel. I. 2. a6. (48) 
| Maldon. in Dan. abi ſup. & Tertull. 4 Pœnit. c. 12, 13. oa. 


cn. . Hiory of . Babjlonins as 
Dee this his disorder, it is ſaid, his ſon -Evi/-meredach His dsf. 


the government for him and that he did it fo 
T tw moſt heavy diſpleaſure on him, 
when he came to underſtand what he had done 3 for when his 


ſeven 


* Hiznon. in Efai. xiv. 19. 


6 g r (42), wo brig ated of cet poo to them 
* of the country, were immediately turned 
but at left recovered their firſt form and 


there was no ſuch "4 


melancholy, and, under this op- 

pron of wind, fancied himſelf an ox ; as in a lycanthropy a 
4 — hinſelf he is a wolf, a dog, a cat; a change 
exiſts no where bat in the diſtempered brain, nor to be dif- 
covered but by his motions and behaviour, which tend to the 
« imitation'of a wolf in his rapacity, and defire to range 
* the country, and fly from men. That after ſome ſuch manner 
«« it muſt have been, that this king became an ox, and was agitated 
« by all the affections and defires of one. That his people, attoniſh- 
sn bound him as a madman, but that, 
« eſcaping from them, he fled into the fields, and lived after the 


of an ox. ** 
7 2), whence we have extracted this, thinks no- 
thing ore chan this tal ſuppoſition is required to account for what 
in ſcripture is ſaid of this extraordinary event; that there was no- 


ching miraculous in it, except the prophets prediction of its ap- 
and duration. 


ae ſo there 
are varieties as to the continuance of it. Some with Theodoret 
6% maintain, that, as the Perfians divided their year into two 
- winter and ſummer, the ſeven years of Nebuchadnexzar 
* muſt be reduced to three and a half Dororbeus (5 4) and the ſpuri- 
oa ben, 5 5) affirin, that God had actually condemned him 


% De Git, Dei. J 18 . 18. 6300 Medin. de rect. ix 
Deus fide, c. 7. Vier. 4 jreftig. Demon. I. 1. c. 24. (i) Hieron. 
Theodeter Naldo. Peireri.- Cornel: Sanct. is Das. Vales de \acr. 
Philoſaph. c. 80. Bartholin. de Morb. Bibl. Sc. (52) Calmer. Dif. 
of the Bible, Art. Nebuchadnez. III. (53) V6: p. (54) i 


Hep. (55). De wit. & Mort Prophet. 
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Year be. 


fore Chriſt 
562. 


af Mz cat 


lic ' decree, he continuned i 
about a twelve-month afterwards, and 
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fo ſea ; or that hurried away into ſome 
ow 8 there remain a wanderer, never 
u of mankind, and never to 
it vt birds and beaſts - O grant unto me, 
6 before he is agitated by 3 mind, to ſhare a hap- 
6 pier end; thus ſaying, he was ſuddenly ſnatched from 
n the ſame exit Semiramis is ſaid to have 
e . 
_ Hs was ſucceeded by his ſon Evil-meradach b, Huoradami, 
Ebidan-meredach x, Evil-maluruch', and, as it is moſt likely, 
Belfhazzar. That he was this ſcemingly laſt king of Babylon, 
according to Daniel, we ſhall endeavour to make out before Y 
W e up his reign. In the mean time, we muſt look back 
to what he ſeems to have done while regent for his father, 
when under diſtraction of mind, which, among other falſe 
ſteps he may have committed, may particularly have drawn 
on him his fal father's moſt heavy diſpleaſure, and which, if ſtrict- 
ly true, muſt have laid the foundation of that animoſity in 
> & Mee and Per ſſant, which hurried on the diſſolution of 
the Babylonian empire. While his father was deprived of his 
ſenſcs, this prince his ſon, who was upon the point of marry- 
ing the Nztecr:s ® fo celebrated by Herodotus, took it into his 
head to divert himſelf with a hunting- match, upon the bor- 
ders of Media, where he underſtood there was great plenty 
of game, by reaſon of the pacific ſtate the Aſyrians and Medes 
had been in for ſome years. He went attended by a ſmall 
force, light-armed, conſiſting both of horſe and foot, and 
ſeemingly equipt for the chaſe only. Being &rrived on. the fron- 
tiers, he halted near ſome gariſon'd places, where he ſtaid 
all ni ht, intending to enter upon his diverſion the next morn- 
it happening, that certain troops appearing for the 
relief of thoſe in gariſon in theſe parts, he took a fancy that 
theſe men, added to thoſe he had brought with him, might 
form ſuch a body as might be able to make ſome notable im- 
preſſion upon the Medes, which he judged would redound 
more to his honour, than the diverſion he at firſt propoſed. 
He this irregular impulſe, and the next morning, by 
break of day, he moved towards the neareſt places that be- 
longed to the Medes, leaving his foot behind him to guard his 
own. frontiers, while he proceeded with the horſe. Being 
advanced as far as he thought convenient, he made a halt, and 
encamped with the beſt of his troops about him, that ſo he 
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might the better keep the of the Me#es in wwe, unll 
A reſt he ſent out in detached parties 
the coun The n 
jd Zoll ab, ſon of the Aſfrien, 
committing in his country, ed dy EAR ek 
„ ually attending Him, and ſuch as hi ſon 
raiſe rpon fo fudden an emergency; but on his march 
point a ee Ln bobs * 
momꝑ theſe was Cyrus, now about age, 
now firſt fiendized KimfelF in bende. The p Evil- 
merodach had fent out were firſt #ttacked by e vs 
at length fallin upon his main , routed and purſued 
with a tient er, — © his one bands ©. Such 
was the event of this rafh, and ſeemingly unjuſt, _— 
(W) ; and this action may not only have 
father in a particular manner againſt him, . 
deen the firſt cauſe of that enmity of the Meder and Perfians, 
which ended in the ruin of Babylon, as we have already ob- 
ferved. And this fpirit thus rouſed in the HMules may have 
been fo dreaded, and the conſequemtes of it fo naturally fore- 
feen by his father, the great Nebuchadnezzar, as to have cau- 
fed him to impriſon this his fon, and to utter the predictive 
exclamation we have feen above. 


Evil-me- THIS prince, who, if this action be mo rap 33 
0 Mero- 


338 


rodach. was juſtly called, 25 his name is interpre 


BORES" dach, having adminiſtred very ill during ring his 8 Bere diforder, 
he Flood was thrown into prifon upon his recovery: And in this — 
2439. * finement he contracted ſuch a kindneſs for the 
Year be. king of Fadah, that, ſucceeding to the throne upon the Jeath 
fore Chriſt Of his father, he took Fehorachin out of priſon, and enter- 
560 tained him like a king ever afterwards . Farther concern- 
LYN ing him is uncertain, except that, indulging himſelf in ſloth 
and wickedneſs, he became intolerable to his ſubjects, and 
that, after a very ſhort reign, he was treacherouſly murdered 
by his ſiſter's huſband Neri 77 Her; who, that he was a Mede, 
and particularly Darius the Mede, we ſhall endeavour to 
make out in his reign; and if fo, his murder of Evil- 
merodach his brother-in-law, may be accounted for by the 


a XENON. Koe Haikiz, 2 Kings xxv. 27. Jerem lii. 31. 
Jes: uus, K c. 0 


(W) If it was really Nitocris this prince was now about to marry, 
and if ſhe was really a Male, as it is moſt generally underſtood, it 
is impoſſible to account for theſe his hoſtilities upon that nation, 


and eſpecially at the time our author here ſeems to mean; but this 
is what may be conſidered * 


avcrhon 
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— have contracted in common with his country- 
wen api this upwiſ e who had ſo behaved ty them 


7 ua 11 
A-. acre ke ei i F be the . 
* of Daniel, than any other Fing in Ptalemy's ca- 


banquet by ſome of his lords ; the i iptute * ſays 
| as mention ot by ham. Ty ba 1000 of 


3 ſame perſon ; we anſwer, that they 


are not mentioned any where in ſcripture, either together, or 
in a courſe of ſucceſſion, but in different books, and not at all 
in reference to each other. That in ſcripture it is not unuſual 
to call the ſame prince by different names in different places. 
Thus Nebuchagnezzar himſelf is in ſome places, and parti- 
cularly in 44 prophets, called Nebuchadrezzar, Thus the 
king, who in one place is called Ahaſucrus u, is in — — 
called Artaxerzes " ; and in one and the ſame chapter * 

is Eſar-hadden, the great Aſſyrian, called Aſnapper ; and 
this authority is ſo much the more valid, as it occurs 
in a part of ſcripture indiſputably genuine. If again it be ob- 
jected, that in ſcripture mention is made of the third year of 
Belſbaa gars reign 7, whereas Evil-merodach is — on all 
bands to have reigned but two years; we anſwer again, that 
parts of years are never reckoned as whole years by chronolo- 


gers; ſo that though he was in the beginning of his third year, 


they reckoned but two to his reign 3 an inſtance of which we 
have in Ptolemy s canon, where Laboroſoarehod, the ſucceſſor 
of Nerigliſſar, is left out, becauſe he did not reign a complete 


year, theugh he reigned nine months of a year. This ſhall 
fuffice for this ſubject for the preſent z we may reſume it here- 


after ſtill further to the reader's ſatisfaction, 


o Ubi ſupr. Dan. v. 4 Ubi ſupr. r Ubi ſupr. 
Jerem. Iii. 31. t Ibid, & Dan. ubi ſupr. Ear. iv. 6. 
w Ibid. ver. 7. * Ibid. ver. 10. J Dan. viii. 2 See be- 


Tre im the canon, ubi ſupr. fy 
Uu 2 Nerigh{ar 
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r been buſied in a 

YN the Bodtrins, when ee Made departed this ife, 
3 given a violent alarm to the 

began to fear it would be their turn next. 


CE Irs colt ie. 
up againſt the Mades and Per fins, as if they were about to 
make themſelves maſters of all, particularly inſiſting on the 
ſtrict union between them by the mutual ties of 6 
The ſucceſs of theſe ſeveral embaſſies was, that ſome yielded 
to his reaſons, and others *'to his preſent -and future 
promiſes. Now, by what our author here ſays of this king, 
and of his conqueſts, one would be rather apt to 
imagine he meant Nabecolafſar, or Nebuchadnexzar, than any 
king of - Babylon that ſucceeded him, and as he 
nn dim cotemporary with Myages the Ade. As for the 
patente of union between the Perfians and the Medes, the 
bra pry cemented between the Babylonians and 
the Meder; ebuchadntzzar was married to a Med, 
and it is „ that Nerigliſar was a Mede, his 
huſband 2 of Nebuchadnezzar*s f. In 
eee 
— by marriages as any other nations of the time. 

— we muſt allow our author & to be little inaccurate, 
and eſpecially as it is made a doubt, whether it was a hiſtory 
he meant to write, or a romance. However, that it is built 
upon ſome ſort of truth, may be gathered from what he is 
here ſuppoſed to write concerning our NVerigliſſar; for as an 
uſurper it is but natural he ſhould have made fuch ſtrong and 
earneſt applications to the nations round about, as he is ſaid 
to have done ; a method of procedure which can never be re- 


» See before, ibid. Bros. abi ſfupr. © Kupe Tia). f. 
$ Ibid. * See before, p. 330. t See before, p. 338. 


TXxxorn. 
conciled 
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conciled wich a'conqueror in the full ſtream of his good for- 

tune,” as this prince is by our author b, at the fame time, re- 
to have been. We muſt therefore tax him with a 


$42 


may have been 


FR. 
1 


1 


that in ſuch caſe he ſhould 
nce is no wonder. 
have : 


rel 


3 
, 


5 K 
F 
: 


# I | 


illuſtrate | ng 
or muſt have been in upon his uſurpation; 
| | they did, he claims no obedience, 
To have done with this obſcurity, the army, which The confe- 


- 


22 8000 horſe ; Aribæut, king 
dacta, with him 6000 horſe, and 30,000 foot, 
moſtly armed with miffive weapons; Maragdas, the Arabian, 
conducted 10,000 horſe, 100 chariots, a great number 
of flingers . Theſe were the confederates of Nerigliſſar, 
and ſuch the quotas they reſpectively furniſhed ; but we are 
not quite to depend upon the exactneſs of them, they being 
given as upon hear-ſay only, and in a converſation between 
Cyaxares and Cyrus. 
As for Nerigliſſar himſelf, this potent Babylonian and for- 
tunate conqueror, as our author has repreſented him, the 
numbers he himſelf brought into the field ſeem to be very 
ſhort, conſidering him in that view ; for as much as he may 
have been a principal in this war, he headed no more than 
20,000 horſe, 200 chariots, and foot proportionable l. Whe- 
ther or. no this confederate army received any further addition 
is not certain; but the Carians, Cilicians, Paphlagonians, 
* Idem. ibid. See beſore, p. 207. * Thid. p. 182. 
* Kupe Had, ubi ſupr, Idid. 
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lived to foe no mere 2 
now: kindled. —— 11 
the utmoſt conſternation, and Cra ſus and his 
a loſs, and amazed at the intrepidity of the 
— — — efe ther camp = prey 
to Ov and tis 
Sven . Nerigliſſar, who, that Year of 
he was Darizs che Mede, by theſe I, the Flood, 
he is in the canon of Prolemy, Darin 2443 
the Adel can have been no other than Nerigliſar. Secondiys Lear be. 
Darius the Made is ſaid to have commenced king of Ba Fore Chrilt 


years z- which, if we do not ſuppoſe him to 552, 
"Gyrus as above, may be thought to ſuit 


— — may have been 
the two kings of the Medes and Babylonians, — — 


dach behaved ſo impoliticly as he is repreſented to have done, 
in breach of the faith and good intelligence between the two 


Rifthly, Nerigliſſar is on all hands allowed to 
have ſucceeded Evil-merodach, whom he flew, and fo Darius 
the Made is ſaid to have ſlain Belhazzar, and to have aſſumed 
his kingdom, And though the ſcripture expreſſion, in this 


Kufa ubi ſupr. 


. caſe, 


. who 


Laboroſo- 


archod. 


pire. The ſon of the former of theſe he is ſaid 


7 
Shox has any truch in it. Seventhly | 
fay, that Darius was king of the Medes, — that be go- 
verned by their laws, — Hay. wy = oY 


may not only have been a Mede, -but 


very nearly related to Cyrus, and yet-have-periſhed in kale 


againſt him; for nothing is to ſtand in the of thoſe who 
are fired by the waſteful ambition of conqueſt and uyiverſal 
monarchy. This is what we have thought neceilary to ſay in 


Ars laſt king was ſucceeded by his ſon Laboreſearched c, 
Labaſſoaraſc t, or Chabagſſaarach : ſome him- to. 
have been the fame with Nahenedies, or Belſhazzer, and. to 
have been the laſt king of Babylon. But they contradict an 


hiſtorical fact very explicitly related; whereby we under- 
tand, that he came very young to the throne, and that, be- 


traying a moſt vicious and abominable turn of mind, he was 


murdered, as not even worthy to live, much leſs to 


which he did no longer 


they are ſaid to have had. in the ſubverſion-of 
to 


tor no better reaſon than hitting a beaſt, at a hunting be 
invited him to, which he himſelf had miſſed ; and the latter 
he is ſaid to have caftrated, only becauſe one of his concubines 


Bx xos us ubiĩ ſupr. 1 Ax vor x. ubi ſup. © [dem 
apud Evse». ubi ſupr. v Idem ibid. PRI. ubi ſupr. p. 
113. + Ubi ſup. à. 1. | 
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ve ht himſeWinj 
that it was even a duty 
on him not to flip ſo favourable an opportunity of retrievi 
the luſtre of his family. Nor muſt we forget, that he m 
alſo have been the ſon of the famed Nitacris, who is ſaid even 
to have outſhone Semiramis herſelf ; and who, if the thing 
were ſo, could not have reſted in a private ſtate, while the 
ſon of an uſurper poſleſſed the throne in prejudice of her ſon ; 
and thus was it the ſceptre came again into the hands of a 


prince of the old Afyrian or Babylonian race, of the male 


the Made d, and by other names, and rather ſtruggled for the 
empire than it ; for Cyrus was now in the career of Year of 
his victories, and a profeſſed enemy to the kingdom of Ba- the Flood, 
bylen, and had ſome battles with this king, as ſhould ſeem, +4. | 
and his allies, in the beginning of his reign ; but the parti- e Christ 
culars being no to be met with, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with the little we know of the matter, and which we 0. , 
ſhall ter. Nabonadius appears, however, to have 
been the moſt powerful prince of his time, and the kingdom 
of Babylon to have been ſuch, that Cyrus thought it prudent. 


* Tbid. + Prid. abi ſupr. w ABYD. ex MASH EH. apud 
Evssn. ubi ſapr. & Bzr0s. apud Jos ZH. ubi ſup. & Id. ubi ſup. 
* See before in the canon, ubiſup. . ! Heropor. *Mx- 
SASTH. ubi ſup. 2 JoszPH. Antiq. I. 10, c. 12. v See 
© before in the ecclefiaſtic account, ubi ſup. 
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to ſtrei himſelf, the moſt he could, by the conqueſt of 
all the neighbouring kingdoms, before he undertook to de- 

this 


HAT ſort of a man Nabonadius was, is hard to fay ; but 
his mother, according to ſome e, has all the of his reign ; 
all the honour of ing for the defence of ing king- 
dom is aſcribed to her. ſhe is 
ſuppoſed 


plain, as we have obſerved before, 
Thus He- 


enemy 

ſide of the'city, but to have funk the lake, and 
works aſcribed to Nebuchadnezzar, and parti 
built the bridge, which till then had been wanting 
This heroine, 


to have 


at *. 


having done all that could be done to ſecure 


te city from all danger of the enemy, while her fon Nabona- 


dius wallowed, as ſhould ſeem, in ſloth and luxury, neglect- 
ful and careleſs of what threatened him, was commemorated 
by an extraordinary inſcription on a monument which had been 
prepared by , to the following effect, Ir any King 


OF BABYLON AFTER ME SHALL BE IN DISTRESS rox 


MONEY, HE MAY OPEN THIS SEPULCHRE, AND TAKE 


OUT AS MUCH AS MAY SERVE HIM; BUT IF HE BE IN 
NO" REAL NECESSITY, LET HIM FORBEAR, OR HE 
SHALL HAVE CAUSE TO REPENT HIM, This monument 
and inſcription, ſaid to have been over one of the moſt re- 
markable gates of the city, is alſo ſaid to have remained un- 
touched till the reign of Darius, who, conſidering the gate 
was uſeleſs, no man caring to go under a dead body, and be- 
ing invited by the hopes of an immenſe treaſure, broke it o- 
pen; but inſtead of what he ſought, is ſaid to have found no- 
thing but a dead body, and another inſcription, to the follow- 


ing effect, HapsT THOU NOT BEEN MOST INSATIABLY 


c HzxopoT. and his followers. © Ha nopor. I. 1. e. 185. 
Vid. Ussz =. Annal. ad Ann. Mund. ubi fup. - f Bznosus 


apud EusE N. & Josz yn, ubi fup. Hs Ron. ubi fp, Hz 
Robo r. ibid. c. 186. 5 


AVARITIO Us, 
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AVARITIOUS, AND GREEDY OF THE MOST SORDID 
GAIN,, THOU HADST NEVER VIOLATED THE ABODE 
or TRE DEAD (D. Thus much for Nitecris* ; we muſt 
now. return to her ſon, and ſee how the Babylonian empire 
ended under him. 
As the circumſtances of the fall of Nineveh are involved 
in great obſcurity, thoſe of the fall of Babylon are in many reſ- 
pects no leſs ſo; for all we ſeem poſitively to know concerning 
© © Whit ie. woke. Blend by orms.3 and all we can; do bb fl 
firſt, to relate what pr authors write concerning this laſt | 
;z and, ſecondly, to inquire whether or no he was the 
Beljhazzar of Daniel. 
| we adhere to Herodotus , who calls him Labynitus, we Herodo- 
muſt conclude him to have been till a great king, who, as tus ac- 
, had not been attempted by the Medes and the Perfians ; count of the 
have been, on the contrary, in ſuch high eſteem m_— i 
as to have been choſen their mediator with the bylon. 

Lydians ; Which apparently deſtroys what Xenophon repreſents 
war, which ſubſiſted without any intervention of ſet- 

ce, from the reign- of Nerigliſſar to the laſt day of 
monarchy; and this circumſtance being con- 
fidered, it has been that however Herodotus may ſeem 
king, who thus reconciled the Medes and Lydians, 
laſt of the race, he could certainly mean no other 

great Nebuchednezzar, who alone, of all the kings 


than the J 
at Babylon, ſeems to have had "weight and authority enough 


to be inveſted with this mediatory office. 


Herodotus has a Labynetus whom, in two places, he calls the 


king of the Babylonians, and a Labynitus whom he calls empe- 
* Idem ibid. c. 187. * Ibid. c. 188. 


(X) Plutarch (57) mentions this monument and inſcription as be- 


to Semiramis. Inc HE In bald os 


have been opened by Xerxes, who d nothing there but a glaſs 
veſſel almoſt full of oil, with a dead body floating in it, and an in- 


ſcription on a ſmall pillar hard by, That the man who ſhould open 
it ſhoald dearly repent him of what he had done, if he did not fill 
up the veſſel with oil; which Xerxes in vain attempting, he went | 
away heavy and ſad, and experienced the efficacy of the threat in | | 
his Grecian expedition. So Darizs by others being faid to have | | 
opened the tomb of Semirawis, a peftilence is reported to have iſſu- 
ed thence, and to have deftroyed one third part of the race of 


men (58) : Strange figments ! 


(57) 223 p. 173. (58) Vid. Purch. Pilg. part i. 
c. 12. 5.65. 
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ror of M ria, and reports to have derived his name from 
his father. Under this Labynitus, according to him it was 
that Babylon was taken by Cyrus ; ſo that, after all, it may 
have been ſome former Labynetus, king of Babylon, that re- 
conciled the Medes and the Lydians ; but having thus ſuggeſt- 
ed all we know concerning this matter, we leave it to the rea- 
der's decifion : | | 

TRAIS Labyitus, that Cyrus was on his 
march to beſiege the city of Babylon, went out with a great 
army to meet him; but being vanquiſhed, the Babylomans 
betook them to their city, which- being furniſhed with great 
ſtores of proviſion to hold out a very long ſiege, they made a 
jeſt of it, and lived within the walls as if no enemy had been 
near them; but being one day in the midſt of a riotous feſti- 
val; the Perſians, who had drained the river by diverting it 
into the great lake we have deſcribed, ſcaled the works which 
defended. the banks of the city, andthe Babylonians were ſur- 
priſed in the midſt of all their mirth and jollity, and an end 
was put to their empire i, |  - 

The fall of By other authors k we underſtand, that this laſt king did 
Babylon not retire in perſon to Babylon, but choſe rather to go to 
according Borſippa, where, being beſieged by Cyrus, he ſurrendered 
to Beroſus, himſelf to that conqueror, who behaved very kindly to him, 
and Me- and ſent him as his lieutenant, as ſhould ſeem, into Carmania, 
ſag henes. here he ſpent the remainder of his days. And thus was Ba- 
bylon taken, and ſuch was the fate of her laſt king, after a 
reign of 17 years, according to profane hiſtorians ; nor is the 
ſame inconſiſtent with ſcripture fo very much as to oblige us 
quite to reject it. | 
The fall of BUT as much weight as theſe authors may have, A 
Babylon varies from them, and tells us , that this king loſt all the 
according conſiderable places in his country by a continued warfare 
to Xeno- waged on him by Cyrus, notwithſtanding all the he 
phon. could make, and all the foreign aid he could procure of 
ans, Greeks, Thracians, and all the nations of the Leſer 
Afia, over whom he conſtituted Crafus his general, and ſent 
him even to invade Media. But Crefus being utterly routed, 
and the country afterwards as d as all reduced, Babylon 
was left as it were to herſelf. "The city and tk e little territory 
about it was all of the eaſt that now held out againſt Cyrus, 
who at length drew near to beſiege the Babylonian citizens. 
This laſt king then marched out to give him battle, but, be- 
ing overthrown in the field, he was driven back to his city, 


i Idem ibid. c. 191, #* Bznos. MaeasTh. AB rp. ubi ſup. 
 Kvpu Tg. g. . 4 
= a; 
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and blocked up by L The place was thought impre g- 
on acount of its walls and the great number of people 
to deſend them; not to mention a ſtore of all neceſſaries to 
Ae The ſiege continued two years; at 
end of which the river was diverted into the lake as above, 
party was poſted where the river / ran into the ci- 
another where it ran out. "Theſe parties were com- 
„ Gobryas and Gadates; who, 
rving the river to be drained, marched 
finding all the water gates open, 
— — for it was now a feſtival, were 


The palace being opened to know the 

is confuſion, hey ruſhed in and flew the king, as 

was valiantly fighting with his ſword in his hand o. | 

Ir he was really Belhazzar, he certainly came to this un- The fall of 
fortunate end; for having made a feaſt for 1000 of his lords, Babylon, 
and having p rofaned the veſſels his fore-father had brought from a /ceming- 
the temple of eruſalem, the fingers of a hand came out, and Jy in Dani- 
wrote upon wall in a character unknown to any perſon el. 
„ the king ſaw this, — — 1 N 

trembled, and his knees ſmote one againſt the other » He 

cried out for the aſtrologers, Chaldeans, and the reſt, and 
promiſed, that the man among them who ſhould decypher 

the and inform him of what it meant, ſhould be cloa- 
thed in ſcarlet, and have a chain of gold, and be third ruler 

of his kingdom a. He addreſſed ny Art (V), till the 

queen, who is ſuppoſed to have been Nzitocris o, underſtan- 

ding the trouble the king was in, came in and informed him 

of Daniel, who had been ſo eſteemed by his father; but that he 

ſhould have been unknown to Belſhazzar, is what it may be 

to no purpoſe to inquire into. Daniel came, and having re- 
LE of what his father had been, and what had befal- 

len bim, and rebuked him for his inſolent pride, and for profa- 
ning the holy veſſels which had ſtood in the houſe of the Lord, 
he read the words, which were, MENE MENE, TEKEL, 
UPHARSIN . This is the interpretation of the thing; 
« MENE, God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finiſhed 
«© it; TEKEL, thou art weighed in the balance, and found 


* Thid. =» Dan v. 1—6. n Dan. v. 7. o PrID. 
ubi ſup. p. 122. r Dan. v. 25. 


(Y) It is ſuppoſed the writing was in what we call now the Sa- 
maritay character, which being unknown to the Chaldeans, they 
could not read it (59). 


(59) ee Prid. abi ſup. p. 122. 
0 ' wanting 


„ and 
— 


guard. 
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| Year of wanting; PERES, thy kingdom is divided, and given to 
the Flood, << the Medes and Perſians 1. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity 
2461. of this doom, Belſhazzar performed to Daniel all the promiſes 


Year be he had made to the man who ſhould thus ſatisfy him ; and in 


fore Chi that night was Belſbaxzar the of the Chaldeans lain : 
$30. And Darius the Mede took the » being about 62 
old *. 

In the firſt year of the reign of Belſhazzar it was, that 
Daniel © had the viſion of the four beaſts, which we may re- 
ſume hereafter, and in the third of the ſame Belſhazzar it was, 
that he had the viſion of the ram and the he-goat ©. In the 


reign of Darius the Mede it was, that the ſame Daniel Was 


thrown into the lion's den a; but the particulars of theſe ſeve- 
ral occurrences we reſerve for another time, ſecing we are at 
a loſs for the proper place of theſe two reigns. 

Ws are now to conſider, whether or no this Nabenadius 


likely ts was either Belſhazzar or Darius the Made; in which we ſhall 


Bae been Aber propoſe our own doubts, than pretend to decide 

Beiſhaz. {© palpable an obſcurity as is the whole hiſtory 

zar or Da. from the time that ee, toe e 2. 

rius be 145 made himſelf maſter of this city. 

Mede. Doctor Prideaux are quite clear, Dee — 
ſupport themſelves by many conſiderable but not ſo 
very powerful as to admit of no contradiction. To enter into 
the ſeveral opinions and varieties concerning this ſucceffion of 
princes, would lead us into an inextricable labyrinth, and con- 

found rather than inform us ; we ſhall therefore chiefly re- 

fer to what we have before offered, in that E-il-mero- 
dach muſt have been the Belſbaxzar of Daniel, and Nerig- 
liſſar the Darius the Mede of the ſame, if they be any kings 
exhibited in Ptolemy's aſtronomical canon; and tb fuppoſe 
they are not would be a ſeeming reflection on the accuracy of 

that valuable piece 1. 

IT is to be obſerved, that if any credit is to be 
hiſtorians, Nabonadius cannot have been Be ; 
for the former muſt have died in a ſtrange land, while the 
latter was flain in his own palace. Again, r ig- 

norance of Daniel can never be reconciled with fo long a 

reign as that of Nabonadius. The u , Una 


I Thid. ver. 28. id ver. 31. Dan. vii. t Thid. 
viii. „ Ibid. vi. SY A 
t The authors however, upon a fuller diſcuſſion of this ſubject , 


believe Nabonadius to have been the Beſſbaxxar of Ay Cyax- 
an es the Darius the Med: of the ſame. 


2 See the laſt note of the 10th chapter, 


Belſhazzar 


- - 


bos 
of 2 - 
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Belſhazzar reigned at Babylon was not above three years; 


Nabonadius reigned ſeventeen. 


Tuns Nabonadius:was certainly the laſt king of Babylon, - 


and by Pyolemy's canon, and by the concurrence of the bulk 
of prophane authors, there was no king 
Cyrus ; nor does the ſcripture itſelf, which makes Darius the 
Mede, to have preceded Cyrus, fay, that he reigned after the 
laſt king of the Babylonian race, or that there was no king 
of Babylon between Darius the Mede and Cyrus. 
Now that this laſt Babylonian cannot have been Darius the 
Mede, as is ſometimes ſaid v, may be proved by au- 
thors *, who agree, that he was a Babylonian, nay, and of the 
royal race 2 and this ſhall ſuffice for the preſent, together 
with what has been faid before, to evince, that he was not 


Darius the Mede. : 
Nabonadius was certainly of the royal race +; there is all 
; + the reaſon in the world to believe he was a deſcendant, and 


yen a grandſon, of Nebuchadnezzar, and eſpecially if the ce- 
Id Nzetocris was married to Evil-merodach, the ſon of 
Nitzachadnezzar, as the common opinion is. It is ſaid, that 
all nations ſhould ſerve him and his ſon's ſon ? ; Nabonadius 
may then have been this /on's ſon. It is ſaid, that God would 
cut off from Babylen the ſon and the grandſon *, and therefore 
it is concluded, that this laſt king muſt have been killed as 
well as Evil-merodach ; but there is no eccaſion to ſuppoſe 
this, if prophane evidence may be received ; and that fo it 
ought to be, when it with the text of ſcripture can be 
no manner of doubt. - we underſtand, that this 


undoubted fon of Nebuchadnezzar, was murdered *, and that 
his grandſon, by his daughter who was married to Nerigli/ſar, 
and whoſe name was Laboroſoarched, was murdered likewiſe b. 
Suppoſing then Nabonadius to have been the ſon lik&wiſe 
of Nebuchadnezzar by Evil-merodach, there is no neceffity to 
fuppoſe He was murdered or flain. The predictions then, that 
all nations ſhould ſerve Nebuchadnezzar's fon and his ſon's ſon, 
and that God would cut off his ſon and his grandſon, were 
apparently different, apparently fulfilled. In a word, 
Belſhazzar, who to all appearance, was no other than Evil- 
merodach, ſeems rather to have been butchered by the hands 
of aſſaſſins, than to have fallen by the ſword of the enemy ; 


Do Pin Biblioth. Univerſ; des Hiſtor. 295. *Mascasrn. 
Be x0s.. Arb. ubi ſup. Jos. Antiq. I. 10. C. 12. 
+ Idem ibid. Ses before, p. 312. * Iſai. xiv. 22. See 
before, p. 338. Þ» Ibid. 344. 


- 


nor 


there between him and 


was amply fulfilled ; for we are told, that Zvil-meredach, the 
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to imagine, ſhe could have been fo 

enemy to ſurprize the in et 
muſt have been dead, and not alive, as Prideaux 
it. Though it is propheſied, that the enemy ſhould 
the city at the time of a feaſt, while her great, and wiſe, 
mighty men were in liquor, it does not follow immediately 
thence, that the king himſelſ was flain at the fame time. 
That it was taken at the time of a great feſtival, we have 
confirmed to us by an hiſtorian of the feſt credit, and neareſt 
to the times e, and that is ſufficient for the honour of the 


prophecy. 
Þ we are not wholly to rijett waghacs eutbucittndyi 


* 2d "the contrary, very much to rely on them, we would obſerve, 


from Ne- that from the prophecy of Nebuchadnezzar d, which he is ſup- 
buchad- poſed © to have owed to no leſs a man than Daniel himſelf, it 
nezzar's may be gathered, that what we have here and ae ore 
prophecy. — concerning Belfhazzar and Darius the Mede, is not 


ſhould be cut , cannot well be allowed to have been any 


very much out of the way. For he ſpeaks of the deſtrustion 
to befal to Babylon as juſt at hand, and, though he muſt have 
been then very old, what he might poſhbly be a witneſs to ; 
and thus Belhazzar, who is in ſcripture expreſly called his fon, 
was murdered two or three years after his death. This de- 
ſtruction was to be brought on by the means of a Mede, in 
whom the Af/yrians, or Babylonians, were wont greatly to 
pride themſelves; and what 4zde can this have been ſo likely 
as Nerigliſſar, who ſeems by his name to have been even na- 


. turalized an Af/yrian, and who had married Neburhadnezzar's 


own daughter 1? Ihe Perſian mule 4 Cyrus, who, by 
warring upon Nerigliſſar to dethrone him, firſt ſtruck at the 


root of the Babylonian empire, and, by continuing the war, 
brought it at length to the ground. 

UPoN the whole, it may appear rather more evidently 
than not, that if Darius the Made and Belhhazzar are any of 
the kings of Babylon in the canon, and that they are not, can- 
not well be ſo much as ſuppoſed, they can have been no other 
than Evil- merodach and Nerigliſſar. The ſon and of 
Nebuchaanezzar, againſt whom it was denounced that they 


but Evil-meradach and Laboreſoarchid ; and his ſon and bis 
ſon's ſon, whom all nations, as it is hyperboli expreſſed, 
fhanld ſerve, can have been no other than Evit-meredach and 
this Nabonadius, in whole days the empire of Babylon came 


10 an end, as had been foretold by the prophets .. .”.. The 
© Henopor. ubi ſup. 4 See before, p. 336. © Vid. 
PI. Abi ſup. p. 106. f See * 343. 


burden 
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The e e ue Medes. Bon 


Alerander the Great, and, upon the downfal 'of the funf 


narchy, ſcized on this part of Media, and tranſmitted it 


y 
Arazes and the Cambyſes ;  Fazina, between the Cambyſes and 
Gyrus and the Amardus. 
Caſpians, a 
an the Scy- 


bd STras. I. 11. p. 360. & p. 363. Sr. I. 11. p. 523. 
da Hz Reer. I. 1. c. 98. Hz xopor. ubi fopr* * 


one being dane over wich filver, and the other with gold t: 
deſcription of »Heredotus favours, we muſt own, ſome- 


in length and three in breadth. This city is by the antients 


called Echatan of Media, to diſtinguiſh it from a- 

nothet in Syria bearing the ſame name ù, where the unfortu- 

e (B). ions 
icca, 


+ Hznonor. ibid. - * Jovrrn. c. i. 2; 3,4. * Hzronor. 
L 3. c. 64. Diopor. I. 14. c. 23. Pran. I. 6 c. 27. Plutarch. in 
Alex. p. 704 Tacir, I 15. c. 31. Kr. HzO. I. 3. 


My: Pliny (4) tile a, that Echavew was bat by Selewcu; ; an un- 
accountable overſight, fince he muſt have read an account of it not 


— rhe but likewiſe in Demoſthenes (5), who calls it the 


reſidence of the ;Perfiex monarchs. On the other hand, 

catties the building of this town back to the fabulous 

cats fem, ap of mountains levelled, vallies raiſed, 
waters con rocky mountains, and other aſtoniſhing 
works by his heroine, for the embelliſhment of the city 
and convenience of the inhabitants. This great city was ſituate on 
* according to Ptolemy and Diodorus, about twelve 
rere 


the ſouthern confines of Media and Farfa. where Am- 


is pleaſed to place it (7). Here Daniel is faid 

have built a ftately palace, which afterwards ſerved 
eum of the kings of Media ; ſome of the beams, ſays 
„were of filver, and the reſt of cedar, but plated with 
+ are now no monuments remaining, either of this mag- 
— 1 Where the monarchs of 
to paſs their ſummer ; nay, there is a great diſa- 
— — travellers about the place where that 
— ſtood. The opinion of Moler, who tranſlated 
upon Ptolemy, ſeems to Sir John Chardin 

„ viz. that Tauris is the antient and famous Er- 
batan (8); and this opinion is confirmed by Ortelizs, Gelnits, 


(4) Pl. I. 6. c. 14. (5) Demoſfth. Philip. 4. p. 100 (6) 
Diodor. Sicul. J. 2. c. 12. (7) Ammian, Mar 


23 e. 23. 
(8) Chardin. voy. en Perf. vol. 1. p. 18 l. 
Texcaee, 
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Orentes, 


miſtake, of. the antients have _ of, 
with reſpect to the IS Streights, called 

by the Latins Porte Guſpis Nw, 5 and Pyle Caf- 
pie. 4 n 2 Characenus, an 
* clay rd cas thes canfines of Addi nd 
L But Phony, 
e faite, carries e e the dice. 
after having been fome time at a loſs how to diſpoſe of 
confines of Media 


aid 
ſo heavy a load, drops it at laſt on the 
that is, on the moſt weſtern borders of Adc- 

"Suetonius © and Tacitus » confound them with the 


1 | 


— 
gate, which is a narrow | 


wear” 4 do 


"Tx I Aches Mie, e e 


mountains and the ſea, are very cold and barren ; the 


wee huge — EE and are 


Mat — 


-+ db. J. xi. * Anal. = 3. Is ton. 
p. 6. gelen Ks verſu. 1039. Fix. OY 


© SUZTON. c. 19. Tactr. Hiſt. I. 1. c. 6. cen. 


plain - 


voy. en Perl. vol. I. p. 524. 


to believe, that theſe plains are the 


The Hiftory of the Medes. Box l. 
„ eee is no eaſy matter to determine 


Ae 
the mountains and the fea 1s | cold, and the earth 


8 
and violent ſtorms, eſpecially in the ſpring „ autumn . 
Beſides the cattle and game of all forts, which the Maliter- 
ranean provinces abound with, ſome of them have been for 


Cu ADR. ubi ſupra. 


C) The antients place the ſen plain in the eaſtermoſt parts 
Wi 4 we ab the limits of what is 
now ſup to have been properly this count We have 2 
traveller, who thinks he has ſeen this fertile 3 but if he 
did, we muſt place it quite differently from what the antients ſeem 
to inſinuate it ought to be, and ſeveral degrees nearer us. His 
words are, We continued on our way (from Tauris towards Per- 
22 upon the m:Mt beautiful and fertile plains covered with vi- 

Theſe plains afford the moſt excellent paſture of all Me- 
2 I dare ſay, of the whole world, and the beſt horſes 
% of the country were there at graſs. 
in company with us, / there were any 
«« fine and ſo extenſive * He told me, He bad ſeen fome as fine about 
« Derbenc, but none more extenſive ; ſo that tis reaſonable enough 
aton of the antients, 
and where they ſay the kings of Media had a ſlud of fifty thou- 
fand horſes, and that here it is alſo, we muſt look for the 
«+ plain ſo famous for the horſes of that name. Stephames the geo- 
„ grapher ſays, that Nypſa was in the country of the Mad. I 
told this ſame nobleman ſome particulars which hiſtorians relate 
concerning theſe horſes, namely Phavorinus, who fays, all the 
« Ny/can hories were light duns; he anſwered, that be bad never 
* read or heard any thing of the kind. I afterwards enquired of 
« ſeveral gentlemen of learning, — 2 
* there was any place, either in Pœſia or Madia, that produced 
nnr 

(D) Al tells us (12), that theſe pes of Ae were 
greatly infeſted by ſcorpions, and that while the king of _ 
was on his progreſs into Media, the inhabitants were employed for 
three days, before his arrival on the confines, in clearing the coun- 
try of theſe venemous inſets. 


(11) — «bi ſupra, þ. 185. (12) Elan. 4. Animal. J 
15. c. 2 


many 
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monx ogy. pgthadie on. egrowny of the various forty of ex- 
cellent wines they produce, eſpecially the neighbou of 
Tauris, where no fewer than ſixty different kinds of grapes, 
all of an exquiſite flavour, are to be taſted at this day 7. 
From its 4 — i in the preſent ſtate we may judge, what 
it muſt have been in better times. 


WWI cannot diſmiſs this ſubject without ſome obſervations 74, Caſpi- 


on the Caſpian fea, which is the northern 
dia. This large body of waters was by the antients called 
indifferently the Caſpian and the Hyrcanian ſea, from the 
Caſprans and Hyrcanians whoſe ſhores it waſhed :. How- 
ever, Pliy makes ſome difference between theſe two ap- 
— telling us, that on the Caſpian coaſts it bears the 
rmer denomination, and on thoſe of Hyrcania the latter. 
The antient, and likewiſe the modern, raphers, had but 
a very imperfect knowledge of the true ſituation, extent, 
coaſts, and bays of this ſea, before the diſcoveries made 
by a very able navigator and geographer (E); and therefore 
what has been faid by others is only to be relied on, fo far 
as it with the accounts he has given us. Ptolemy, and 
even Herodotus, knew, that the Caſpian was ſurrounded on 
all fides by land, without any communication with other ſeas 
or vilible efflux ; whence ſome thought, that it ought to be 
called a lake rather than a ſea. However, Strabo d, Pliny e, 
Pomponius Mela d, and Arrian * wrote, that it was joined 
either to the Indian or northern ocean; but we are well aſ⸗ 
ſured by experience, that they were miſtaken. They were 
s led into this error by ſuch as had made their obſer- 
vations when the Volga had overflown its banks, at which 
time it appears more like a ſea than a river, covering with 
its waters, as a modern traveller informs us t, the Whole coun- 
try to the extent of ſixty miles: This they might eaſily have 
miſtaken for a freight joining the Caſpian to the ocean. 
Ptolemy, though here in the right, was greatly miſtak n as 
to its extent from eaſt to weſt, for which he allows twen- 


7 Crarpin, vol. I. p. 185. Sr. I. xi. p. 83. Diopos. 
J. 7. c. 75. Prix. I. 6. c. 13, & 16. b SrRAB. I. x. p. 
83. Pri. I. 6. c. 13. 4 Powron. ML. I 3. c. 5. 
* Azntan. I. 7. p. 477 Le Bruyn voy. par. la. Moſcov.. 
Tam. 3. N 45. 


1 (E) M. eee 'who, 3 formed a 
rr 
the ſpot in 1720, 1721, 1722, 1442 ns, together 
with M. Vanverden's new chart, Te Czar's orders com- 
 municated to the royal — {ciences at Paris. 

Vor. IV. ty 


of Me- an ſea. 
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by Abu'lfeda, an Arabian prince and able 
o, diſcovered the true ſituation of the Cajps 
its extent by a third of what Ptolemy 
By this alteration its length was no more in 
Ptolemy had placed it, but in latitude, as it truly is. 
feda's obſervations were greatly improved by Bowry, 3 A Ote- 
arius, and Fenkinſon ; but the true e this ſea 
were not reine tin the late obſervations — CT we 
are aſſured, that it lies between the thirty ſev and forty 
eighth. degrees of north latitude, and 2 not exceed — 
forty two minutes in its greateſt lo which 
yes it a quite different figure from what it is ented to 
fm © the W and in the writings of other 
antient 
Tut Perfiens call this ſea Kulſum, or the ſea of Aftracan z 
the Ruſſians the ſea of Gualenſtei; the Georgians Sowa ; the 
Armenians Soof. It receives the river Wolga, which itſelf in 
5 and near two banked ochers ings tis Yelhan: and 
is neyer _increaſed or diminiſhed, nor obſerved to ebb or 
This conſtant plenitude has given riſe to 
G N and ſome hive imagined, that it muff x 
have ſome ſubterranequs communication eithet with the rin 
ſea, though 4 hundred leagues diſtant, or with * Per, * * 
ulf, which is near two a- 
on n 
opinion, and alledges this proof to confirm it, vis. that over 
againſt the province of Tilan in Perſia there 3 
menſe whirlpools, dad ae an en * 
ful noiſe fuck in and fallow viewer ted ys es, 
conſequently a cavity in the earth. He adds, that every year, 
about the latter end of the autumn, a great quantity of willow 
leaves are obſerved' fl on the water by thoſe who in- 
habit the coaſts of the Per As this tree is no where 


to be found near the Perjian gulf, and on the other hand the | 


coaſts of the Caſpian towards the province of Xilen. are co- 
vered with them, there muſt be ſome ſubterrancous inter- 
ecucfe domreguratheſss tmertar. This  obſervatioh, if true, 
is a ſtrong proof of ſome ſecret communication between theſe 
two bodies of water, the leaves being conveyed through 
ſubterraneous fiſſures from the one to the other. But ſince 


the opinion, aſſerting a communication between the _ 
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The Hiſtory of the Medes. Book 1. 
of other ſeas, notwithſtanding the opinion of the antients to 
the contrary ; its freſhneſs in ſome parts near the ſhore is 
owing to the rivers that diſcharge themſelves into it. It is 
neither of a different colour from other ſeas, nor without 
various forts of fiſh, as Olearius, an eye-witneſs, affures us, 
and thereby diſproves the opinion of the antients, who 
believeF'it to be of « blackiſh" colour, t > aqyridarre 


210 off the ſurface by the winds cannot 
duced to any rule; but we may venture to ſay, 222 
exceeds even what is evaporated by the heat of the ſun. 

Now to compare this quantity-of water with that which is car- 


ried daily into the ſea, the above-mentioned writer obſerves, that 


vers, the ru, the Rhone, the T7ber, the Po, the Danse, the 
, and the Nile, all the reſt be- 


very day into the ſea yy mary ak == pc and-the whole 
pr 1828 millions of tuns in a 
However, this. is but little more than one third of what is 
K i a 
time. Hence it appears, that the Mediterranean, the Caſ- 
e or any other ſea, is ſo ſar from increafing or overflowing by 
the rivers it receives, that in a ſhort time it would rather be e- 
'vaporated and drained, unleſs the vapours that it exhales returned 


N or ram. 


Scaliger and others were of opinion, that- the Caſpian is joined 
by ſoma atexrneons intercourſe with the-Baxine, but he alledges 


no reaſen to prove his opinion 3 however, this may be uryed for 
it, that the Euxive ſea, as Mr. Dugdale obſerves (14), is continnal- 


fore it-may, for ought we- know, be ſupplied from the Caſpian. 


(14) Dogdale's compleat ſyſtem of Gen. Geography, þ. 290. kind 


Cnay. 10. The Hiſtory of the Medes. 
kind of fiſh, and that of a monſtrous form, We ſhall con- 
clude this ſection with obſerving, that the ignorance of the | 
er fc ag er _ 
to call it, may be as an 1 
they had of theſe northern parts of the Perfion 
empire, and at the ſame time warn us not to depend on their 
accounts, unleſs vouched by the teſtimonies of modern tra- 
vellers, who have, with far greater care and better ſucceſs 
ſurveyed thoſe remote regions. 


- a . 


Of the antiquity, government, laws, religion, cuſtoms, 
arts, learning, and trade of the Mzpss. 


E have already derived the Medes ® from Madai, the Their ori- 
third ſon of of Jophet, and thereby put them upon the giz. 

level with he moſt antient nations (G). In pro- 

i of time el cones om the pcet cones: 


© Vid. ſupr. p. 355. 
 (G) Some will have Made to have been the progenitor of the 


lot, which 'was the iſles of the 


put him into that of Shew. 2 
the Jews always retained the name, and it is plain they made uſe 
of it as ſoon as they had occafion : to the ſecond, _———_— 

were con- 


the 


-theſe were the ifles of the Gentiles divided (16), oe cls to Fa- 
van and his ſons, and not to Gomer and his poſterity, the paſſages 


works. 


(15) Pol Tp. 370. (16) Gen. x. 5. (17) See Made's 
Madai 


the authority of a forced 


13 r. . | 
be, Gam whe they cook and confirmed by the au- 


thority of all the antient interpreters, who by Made: in ſcrip- 
ture conſtantly underſtand the Ades ad 


THEIR government was originally monzrchical, like that 
of the other primitive nations, and the I of have — 
kings of their own in the earlieſt times. 
that one of the four who in the days pg uh 
vaded the ' ſouthern coaſts of Canaan, reigned in Media. 
Laftantius mentions one . who, according to him, 

rei before the Medes were uered the 
3 IJ Diederus tells us, that that Phayaus king 2 . | 
Mele wes with bis ſeven fors defend and aken esse By 
Nins, in the very beginning of the Afyrian empire k. But 
f da 
the wth a both from ſcripture and from the authority of 

judicious among the antient and modern chronolo- 
25 tha the A/jrian empire did not begin till the days of 

whereas Ctefias and his copiſt Diadarus have made this 
og eee RENE ITE 
Aſyrien kings from Belus and bis feigned fon Minus to Sar- 
According to the ſucceſſion of M Hrian kings, as 
ſtated by them, that empire continued about 2360 years, 
whereas Herodotus tells us, that it laſted only five hundred 
years, and even his numbers are all too long. They were 
firſt brought under the Aſſyrian yoke by Pal, according to us 
the founder of that monarchy, or by his immediate ſucceſſor 
Tiglath-pileſer. Till that time they were probably governed 
by their own kings, as were, according to holy writ, the 


ih. * 0 Compare, ivy 


3 p. 18. i Vide HI Zon vu. in cap. 13. Eli, 
& in queſtion. Hebraic. k Diopor: 810. l. 5. _ 


Madai and Cortim, is relying too much, as every one name 
; and we may as well adopt 
the of thoſe who derive the Tartars from an antient 


tribe among the Medes called Tapuri, um 
and that 120 (618). 


H) In the time of the judges of Jſracl, Myppotamia was under 
(18) Vide Reinece. %. jad. par. A þ. 2. 


itz / 


ced luxury into Perfia, which 
that empire, as it had before 


I 


MEISE 


bands ®. ned their arrows with a bitumin- 
ous liquor called Naphta, whereof there was great plenty in 
Aﬀedra, Perſia, and ? 


The arrow being ſteeped in it, 
r a ſwift and violent motion 


R 


KEN 


| Eran, var. hiftor: I. X. p. 525. =STRABO, |. xi. XI 
vorn. Cyroped. I. 1. p. 7. Sr, I. xi. p. 526. 


Put,” who ſubdued moſt of the 
Media may have been ſubdued by Ni- 

1 is empire, if he founded any, 
being the cuſtom in thoſe early times 


(zo) Sevi. andas, 
when 


when at the point of death, 
to die in their beds, rde kid iu f ground o. 
, SOME writers 


Charge the Moder with being the firſt authors 
3 but others impute this execrable prac- 
place where it firſt 


+ Banparan. n rat 8. 


TYEN Aus I. 12. 181 IT AAA. de 


Babylonia, long before ſach RS 
a 
poſed to have been known either- to the Medes or 


Fi 


£25 

moſt 

among the captive Jews to be cunuchs ; and 

Ferom is of opinion, that the prophet Danic/ n three compa · 

re Ammianus Marcellinus will have Semira- 

avis to be the 222 2 
=: f 


W male pubeſcentibus aum: 

Sabripuere wires ; exſeftaque wiſtera ferro 

In venerem fregere : atque ut fuga mobilis avi, 
 Greanſerigta mera, properantes differat cunts { 24) 


erfica 
. en 


Eunuchs have always been in great repute + 
Princes, and were rr 
Aairs; all the places of men 
we may call them, of their ſpecies. To them the Paas kings 
committed, not only the of their own perſons (26), 

likewiſe the education of their children, it ben m at 
them to put the heir of the crown 
born, into the hands n 
all he e the fevenh year of i ago (27). 


_— - 


N 3 J. 4. c. 16. e _ * 


Car. 10. Hine of the Medes. 


Wood of contrating parties, which obtained 
the cater nations, even in the Roman times, was origin: 
tar to the Mar. When were to ftrike 
ey ue to tie together with a the thumbs of 
their right bande, till the blood, ftarting to the extremitics, 
by "2 Mt cue diſcharged. This they mutually fucked, 
a league thus confirmed was eſteemed moſt awful, as 
yſterioufly folemnized with the blood of the parties t. 4 
He laws and religion of the Aﬀedes were much the ' 4 
thoſe of the Perfians : wherefore, we ſhall defer 2 f 


exportation; but whether they ever applied themſelves 
znxo0Dor. I. 1. c. 74. Taciv. annal. 12. t Dan. 
vi. 8. AAA. ab Alex. I. 4. c. 23. * Hznopor. 
A c. 99 * Auntian,'Maxctiiin. I. 17. | 
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ary, — 


added thereto we defer to the 


nm. Hiltory of the Mees. ook I 
is what we find no where recorded: Seither do we 


ſay apart of the Medes 


to trade, 
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ter, which will be no more than 
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Hrians till the reign of 


The Hiftory of the Medes. Box I. 
them before the time we have mentioned. From che time of 
Pul or Tiglath-pileſer continued in ſubjection to the 4/- 

7 cherib, which began 
year of the flood 2286, before Chriff 713, 
was king of Judab (L). 


army the yoke, d 


ty by dint of arms againft the power of the Aſſyrians, which was 


Ton ir i. 15. 4 Hznopor.l. 1. e. 71. — 
Abi ſupra. ſupra. 


1 e h 
Friaxs, is plai ſcripture, where that prince is ſaid to have 
tranſplanted the inhabitants of Canaris to Halab and Haber, and 
to the cities of the Made (30). In this captivity Loher was carried 
from his native country, the city of Nhe, inthe tribe of Nepbebai:, 
with Ana his wife, and Tobias his ſon, into a ; but the reſt 
of his brethren were carried into Media, and planted thete, parti- 


cularly Gabael in Rages, and Ragael in Echatan ( 31), which proves 
Media to have been in the time of Shalmaneſer ſubjeR to the king of 
oy X | 


(30) 2 Kings xvii. 6. (31) Tobi, «. 1. vi. __ j 
en 


Char. ro. The Hiſtory of the Medes. 
ſen king, is evidently too long, and we may ſafely abridge it 
of fifteen or twenty years, adding them to the anarchy. From 1 
4 to the deſtruction of 4 
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the beginning of the reign. of Dej 
Nineveh, which in the ſecond year of the-reign of | | 


chojakim (M), that is in the year of the flood 2390, before 


ae oy FS dof gag or 
years, at the period ich the Perfian 
in Cyrus. That Darius the Made reigned 
„ is unqueſtionable ; for he is ſaid in ſcripture >, 
xe the immutable laws of the Medes 
is reign the Madet are ever placed before 
Perfians in che rexgn of Cyrus and his 


above a year or two, if we 
and fall of the Mia empire, in the ſecond year of Jaboialim. 


i. 1, k. 13. i 29. 2 Chron. xxxv.2 
(33) Zopb. i. 1 3. (33) 2 Kings 29 on 1 Tai 
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| the packs and loads carried by the beaſts of burden that fol- 
lowed her army. In the lower part of this rock ſhe cauſed 
— 2 —— n 
——— to | 


edifices, 
and her whole arm 

rom Chaon ſhe advanced — 4 
levelled mount Zarcæum, which 
extent, filled up vallies, and in ſpite of 


— — — 
only over the rebellious Modes, but nature itſelf, kept 
that nation in a ſervile and dependency to the reign 
of Sar „ that is, for the ſpace of near 1400 years 
(O), when Arbaces governor of Media and Beleſis governor 
of n in the manner 
we have related in the hiſtory of Aria 


$77 


| Arhbaces, the firſt king of the Medes after their revolt, is Arbaces. 


repreſented as prince of great generolity and gratitude, as ap- 
pears fram his. behaviour towards the — Babylonian 
Beleſis; who by a pious fraud bereaved him of the immenſe 
treaſures, that were concealed in the aſhes and ruins of the 
Aſſyrian palace, as we have elſewhere related at length o. 

He is faid to have ſubdued all Xa, and to have reigned twen- 


2 
a prince of a peaceable diſpoſition, and his ſubjects 
defiroiis of ſome reſpite, after the violent ſtruggles for liberty 
and empire in the laſt reign. | 
Seſarmus 
thirty years, and this is all we find of him upon 


record. 


ty eight years. 
| He was ſucceeded by his fon Mandauces, who reigned fifty Mandauz 
of notice, being himſelf as he is Ces. 


appears next, by ſome called Medidus ; he reigned Soſarmus. 


Artias, by ſome called Artycas, by others Cardiccas, reign- axtias. 


ed oat rom his name ſome, who indulge conjectures, 


„ Dxopor. Sicul. I. 2. C. 1, » See before, p. 182. & ſeꝗ 
See before, p. 284. 


| (0) Theſe tories are of a piece with what the ſame author re- 
lates elſewhere, wiz. that the army of Minas confifted of two milli- 
ons of men, at a time when the earth was not yet well peopled ; 
that Semiramis employed two millions of workmen in the 
of Babylon ; that ſhe diſpoſed in the ſhape of elephants the hides 
of three hundred thouſand black oxen, and other fables of the 
like nature, forged by Cſias, * gravely related by Diedoras. 


Vol. IV. b b argue 


Arbianes. 


thouſand horſe to the Cu 


The Hiftory of the Medes. Book 1. 


argue hi have been a great and glorious prince, the word 
r great 
of Heredotus, 


neſs, as it does, according to the 1 
in that of — 90 Artaxerxes, All we can fay is, that 
great things, — — 


if he 
fome allowing him | 


buried in oblivion. There is a 
thors concerning the length of 
years, others thirty, and ſome only thirteen. 

AFTER him came Arbianes, in whoſe reign'a'war broke 
out between the Medes and Caduſians, who, at the i 
. 

had for ſome time groaned under. Par ſades was by birth 

a Perſian, bat the chief favourite and prime miniſter of Ar- 
bianes king of the Modes, whom he ſerved with great fidelity, 
till being highly provoked at' a ſentence 
him by that he fled with three thouſand foot and a 
» Where he not only withdrew 
his obedience to Arbianes, but ſtirred up the whole nation to 
a revolt. The Caduſtans, being thus to ſtand up 
for their liberties, committed the Whole management of the 
war to Parſodes, as the moſt proper perſon on all accounts to 
appear at the head of their army. But before he took the 
field Arbianes died after a reign of twenty years. If this Par- 
rr we 
have already related what induced him to revolt 7. 

Ariæus came to the crown, while the Caduſan: were mak- 
ing vaſt preparations to invade his kingdom, and underſtand- 
ing that Parſedes was advancing towards the frontiers 
the head of 200,000 men, he thought it time to 
curb the inſolence of the rebels. And accordingly having 
raiſed en migh- 
ty hoſt, and engaged the rebels; but was moſt ſhameful- 
ly routed and forced to ſave himſelf by by tight, „leaving 50,000 
of his men dead in the field of battle. Upon this victory the 
Cadufians proclaimed Parſodes their king, who accepting the 
crown inſpired his new ſubjects with that irreconcileable ha- 
tred which be, hag conceived againſt the Medes, and laid the 
foundations of a perpetual enmity between the two nations. 
He is faid to have ſolemnly conjured the Cadufrans, even on 
his death bed, to wage an eternal war with the Medes, and 
never lay down their arms till that odious nation. was utterly 
aboliſhed, loading at the ſame time with curſes and impreca- 
tions ſuch of his ſucceſſors, as ever ſhould upon any terms, 
whatſoever be reconciled with them. In purſuance of this, 


r Sce before, p. 285, & ſeq. 
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as we may call it, his laſt will, the Cazu/ians watched all op- 
of harraffing the Medes with inroads, and doing 
em mie ence] they could, Ol the empire win dene 


563 
twenty two years, 


AFTER Arteu reigned 
nothing worth mentioning. was ſucceeded by Artibarnas 


or Artabanus,. in whoſe reign the Parthians revolting put 
themſelves-under the protection of the Sacæ, a people inhabit- 
ing mount ZLemodus, which ſeparates India from ia. 
This occaſioned a war of many years between the Medes and 
the Sacey, who were then governed by queen Zanara, 2 
heroine of great proweſs. That princeſs is no leſs celebrated 
p_—_ her Cadet in mas, than for 
her beauty. had, according to him, reſcued her coun- 
try from the tyranny of the neighbouring princes, civilized 
her ſubjects, and inured them to military diſcipline and the 
toils of war. After ſhe had for many years harraſſed the 
Medes, à peace was at laſt concluded between her and Ariy- 
ne on the following conditions; that the Parthians ſhould 
ſubmit to the Medes, and the Sace and Medes quietly enjoy 
whos they pollatied. at the beginning of the war * (P). 

HiTH&RTo we have dwelt. on what we may ſafely call 
the fabulous hiſtory of the. Mades, theſe kings, or moſt of 
them, being no where found but in the books, or rather in 
the imagination, of Cteſia;, which was very fertile in the 
production of monſters. We now come to the genuine hiſto- 
ry of Media, as it has been tranſmitted to us by authors of a 
quite different character. 


Tus Medes, having thrown off the SMrian yoke in the The gen- 
reign of Sennacherib, lived ſome time without a king, but ire 22 
were again brought under ſubjection by one of their own of the 
country, whoſe name was Dejoces. He is repreſented as a Medes. 


4 D10pos. Sicul. I. 2. c. 3.. © Dropor. Sicul. I. 2. c. 3. 


(P) This queen was, according to our author, another Semira- 
m. She excelled all of her own ſex in beauty, and was inferior to 
none of the other in and wiſdom ; ſhe built many cities, 
made confiderable con , and raiſed the obſcure nation of the 


Sace to a pitch of glory. Whence ber ſubjects, in gratitude 
for the advan enjoyed by her means, erected her a 
monument after her death of vaſt di „ being three furlongs 


in breadth, and on the top of which was built a pyramid of a fur- 


long in height. Upon. this pyramid ſhe was repreſented by a golden 
coloſſus, and adored b by her ſubjects as a goddeſs (37). 


(37) Diodor. Sicul. J. 3. c. 3. 
B b b 2 ſubtle 
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but did Artynes. 
Artibar- 


— 


/ 


| The Hiſtory of the Medes. Boox I. 
ſubtle crafty man, and aiming at abſolute power, and is faid 
to have compaſſed his in the following mammer-. 
Medes were at that time divided into ſeveral diſtricts, in 
of which lived Dejoces, who, ſeeing all kind of licenticuſneſs 
prevail over the whole country, applied himſelf to the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice with great zeal and diligence. "The Medes 
of the ſame diſtri, obſerving the equity of his conduct, choſe 
him for their judge; and he, aſpiring to the ſovereign power 
performed that office with all poſſible He regard to juſtice Þy tis 
means he not only acquired a great reputation 
trit, but cy ard gre repuraon ne ni 
i impartial judge in the whole nation. 


differences, declaring, 
he would no longer perform that office, and ſubmitting it to 
the judgment of his 
that he ſhould neglect 
public. Hereupon rapi 
vailing to ſuch a degree, that it was not to 
country, the Medes called a aſſembly of 
nation, to deliberate on the means of 1 
that were daily becoming more frequent. Upon this 
thoſe who were in the mnteret of Pen, blered that if 
ſtop was not. put to 2 diſorders that had al- 
ready overſpread the they ſhould ſoon be obliged 
to abandon their country to a foreign enemy. They adviſed 
therefore their countrymen to appoint a king of their own na- 
tion, as the only expedient that could reſcue their 
The Medes from impending ruin. Their diſcourſe was received w 
reſolve general approbation, and a a king was reſolved on. Their 
zo create a kent deliberation was concerning the perſon whom they ſhould 


king. prefer to the crown, when Dejoces was named to the ſovereign- 


ty, and with univerſal applauſe placed on the throne . 
Delaces Trvus was Dejaces created king; and being veſted with 
- obs fupreme power har os Ren * 


© Hznopor. | 1. c. 95. 


rant ; 
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rant; though the rigour he practiſed may perhaps have been Year of 


„into any order or diſci 


who attended 
accounted à great 

which is due to a ſovereign. 
malecontents 

tion any evil n 

thoſe, who were deb 
induced to think him of a ſu 
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tely neceſſarg to bring che nation, after ſome years of the Flood, 


which plainly proves it tobe the fame with the Achmerha of ſerip 
ture, where according to Ezra (41) the ſaid decree was lodged. 


(49) Jeſepb. Antig. 1. xi. c. 4. 


(41) Ezra, ubi ſupra. 


(38) Era, vi. 2. (39) Conne&. of the old and new teflamient, p 26, 


people, 


The Hiſtory of thi Medes. Bobx 1. 
people, yet he was i of every thing that happened in 
A ond Jens, matataining to as aps ene 
provinces of his government, brought him a minute ac- 
count of every tranſaction. By this means no crime eſcaped 
either the knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of the law; 
8 and the puniſhment, thus treading upon the heels of the of- 
fence, kept the wicked in awe, and ftemmed the courſe of 
violence and injuſtice. | "A 
Dejoces was ſo intirely taken up in civilizing his unpoliſhed 
ſubjects, and making Jaws, that he never engaged in any en- 
terprize agaitift his neighbours, though his reign was very 
long, for he is ſaid to have ruled over the whole nation of the 
Medes fifty three years. — * 
Phraortes. Hy was ſucceeded by his ſon Phraortes, who being of a war- 
Year of like temper,. and not fatisfied with the ki of Media, 
the Flood, nich his father had left him, invaded Perſia, and is ſaid to 
25M have brought that nation undef fi to the Mader. 
fore Chriſt But we are inclined to' diſagree wicht our author ir this parti- 
646. cular, and aſcribe the conqueſt of Perfia, not to Phraortes, 
deut to his ſon and ſucceſſor Cyawares (. „ 


© Hanevor. 1. 1. c. 96. 201, *® Hanopor. I. 1. c. 102, 


+ It ſeems plain from ſcripture, that the Perſians were not ſub- 
dued by the Medes, till after the taking of Nineveh, by the joint 
forces of Cyaxares and Nebuchadnezzar. In the fourth year of 
Feboiakim, which the Jews reckon to be the firſt of Nebuchadnezzar, 
God threatened by his prophet (42), that be would take all the fa- 
milies of the north and Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, and bring 
them againſt ſudæa, and againſt the nations round about, and utterly de- 
Arey thoſe nations, and make them am aftoniſhment and laſting deſolati- 
on, and cauſe them all to drink the wins · cup of his fury ; and in - 
cular, he names the Mp of Fn and Egypt, and thoſe of 
and Moab, and Ammon, and Tyre, and all the kings of Bam, and 
all the kings of the MHedes, &. Where it is to be obſerved, 
in numbring the nations which were to be ſubdued, he omits the 
Hrians who muſt conſequently have been already 
names the kings of Elam or Perſia, as diſtinct from thoſe of the 
Maur, whence we may conclude, that the Perſians were not yet 
fubdued by the Medes. In the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah 
that is in the ninth year of Nebuchadnezzar, the ſame prophet fore- 
told the approaching conqueſt of Perſia by the Medes and their con 
federates : Behold, ſays he, I will break the bow of Elan —— zen 


Elam will I bring the four winds from the four quarters of heaven 


-. 


x 


1 


(42) Terem. XXY, 


end 


he, joining battle with Phraortes in the great plain of Ragaz, 
defeated his cavalry, overturned his chariots, and 
the king to the adjacent mauntains, whither he. h 
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15 


thoſe who had attended him in this expedition, 


of 120 days v. Phraortes rei twenty two 

was flairi near the by fening of the of Yofta; for 
war was made after Phanice, Moab, A. and E gyp 
been conquered by Aſarhadon, and when the Fews were 
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W 5 2 ads a © gol from the book of Fu- 
brenn of. n ſon Cyareres was placed 
on the throne, He was a brave and prince, and 


to fave 


ſeine (RB), 
taken after S 

Had next „ of -his father by 
the deſtruction of Nineveh. And accordingly, having afſem- 
bled all his forces, he marched out with a deſign to treat that 


* JUDITH: iv. 3. 


(Q) As Arpbaxad is ſaid, in the firſt book of Fudith (45), to have 
6 8 by Nabwchodenoſor, and likewiſe to have built Icbatan, 


moſt writers will have Dyoces, the founder of Echatan, and not 
Phraortes, to have carried on this unſucceſsful war, and loſt his life 
in the mountains of Naga (46). The paſſage in Fudirh, that A.- 
phaxad built a very firong city and called it Ecbatan, has led them 
aſtray, and made them conclude, that 4phaxad muſt be Drjoces who 
5. — the founder of that city. But the Greek text of Ju- 
lieb, which the vuigate tranſlates rd νẽꝭL built, on 2 that 
Arphaxad added nc buildings to Echatan, Exe end ExCararcus. 
And what can be more natural, than that the ſon ſhould finiſh 
nega which the facher bal begun, but had not been able 
> The authors fi the hiſtory of Mia, place the death of 4 
phaxad, who is the Phrdortes here mentioned, in the year of the 
Flood, 2363, before Chriſt, 636. It is faid above that be way ſlain 
near the beginning of the © reign If Tolich, Sir Hane $: —— wh in 
his . 6th year. Now Neid began to reign in the year of the 
Flood 358, before Chrift, 641 < ; whence it is evident the death 
of Pb aff ave ha about the year of the Flood 2363, 
before Chriſt, 636, as fixed by the authors before, tho? here placed 
in the year of the Flood, 2375, before Chriſt,” 624. 
( He was the firlt, n to Herodotus (45); that marſhalled 
the people of Ma inte diſtin bodies of lances, cavalry; and ar 
chers; whereas, before his time, horſe, and foot, and pikemen, we | 
archers engaged promiſcuouſly. But this we can hardly believe, 
when we conſider, that the nations of this part of ia were en- 
gaged in continual wars, eee 22 
— in the military art. . 


(45) Judith. i. 1. (46) See Uber”: 4. at the * aworld 


<3 


3347 See before, p. 208. b In bis chronology, p. 290, of the 


40 Hen. Ses before, þ. 99. (47) Herodot. I. I. c. 3* 8 
10 
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The AHriam meeting him on the frontiers, with the remains 
only of that great army which had been deſtroyed before B.- 
thulia, an engagement enſued, wherein the former were de- 
feated and driven into Nineveb. Cyaxares, purſuing his victo- 
ry, laid cloſe ſiege to the city ; but was ſoon obliged to give 
8 and employ his troops in the defence of 
his ow. 

A formidable army of Scythians, having driven the Cimeri- 
ant out of Europe, were in full march in purſuit of their flying 
enemies, and ready toenter Media. They were come from the 
neighbourhood of the Palus Metis, and commanded by 
king Madyes the ſon of Protothyas. This Madyes can be no 
other chan Indathyr ſus the Scythian, who invaded. Afia, as 
Strabo informs us, and, having laid a os tree of thae 
country, advanced to the confines of Egypt. Cyaxares. no 
ſooner heard. of their march, but, breaking up the ſiege of 
Nineveh, , his forces 42 The 
two armies engaged, and the Medes, though encouraged by 
the example of their king, who-on that occaſion gave proofs 
of an extraordinary valour, were utterly routed. The con- 
querors, having no other enemy to contend with, over- ran 
. — but the greater „ (8). 

From 


7 Hanover, ab ſupra. * Saas. I. 1. prope initium. 


(8) Euſebixs tells us, that Cyaxares took the city of Nineveh be- 
fore the i ern invaded Media. But as Herodotus and all the 
hiſtorians, without exception, unanimouſly agree in this 

the For broke into Media while he was beſieging 
— * Need 
the defence of is own kin we have choſen to follow them, 
rather than Exſebins, w authors we are unacquainted with. 
Touching, the — 2 of the Scythians, Herodotus tells us, that 
the Cormeriens, being driven out by the Sythians, invaded and laid 
waſte part of Af ſa, and that the Seythiass, not ſatisfied with driving 
their habitationa, followed them, we know not why, into 
far diſtant countries, and-in this purſuit fell, as it were by chance, 
Media, while the Cimmeriazs were gone another way in to 

As. the Cimmerians, Scythiens, and Sarmatians were all of 
ſame race and nation, which For wu Becanus learnedly proves 
in his Araxonica, we are inclined k, that this pretended ex- 
pulfion of the Cimmerians was nothing . ele but the Coding of a co- 
Tony into AM, with an army of Scythians to aſſiſt them in acquiring 

new ſettlements, and eſtabliſhing plantations, in a foreign country. 
For though the — Scytliam, and Sermatians were but one 
people, yet they were diſtinguiſhed in name according to their 
Alff * tribes, profe ſſions, and perhaps diale de. Such anothec 
„IV. C expedition 
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From thence they extended their conqueſts into Syria as far as 
the confines of Egypt. But there Pſammitichus king of that 
| country, 


tries, bearing down all befere them, and finally deſigning to ſettle 
in Tah, divided into ſeveral bodies to facilitate their pafſage thi - 
ther ; but were all cut off in three battles by the Romas conſuls. 
Mere neceſſity obliged theſe poor nations to infeſt their neighbours 
arid expoſe themſelves to ſuch dangers. For their country abound- 
ing more in men than in ſuſtenance, and ſhot up in the north by in- 
tolerable cold, they were compelled to diſcharge their | 
numbers. on the ſoathern countries, and drive others, right 

they had 


lead them to more weal 
The firſt body of theſe, 
of the Exxize ſea, which 


the Euxine ſea, ſo the Scythians took t 
the Caſpian on their left paſſed 
throu Albania, Colthene, and other 


time into Aa may well be fo 
through than any fettlement ; for in the ſhort ſpace of t 
years they over-ran, conquered, andloſt Media, Hria, | 
upper Aa): they ball make haſte to the wall thertof, aud the dyfence 


(48) Plutarch. in Maris. 


2 


Cuar. os. 2 es. 


— — 


in the territories of the tribe of Maneſſeb, en A arg 
and held it as long as they continued in fa ; whence it was 
called Scythopolis, or the city of the Scythrans d. On their 
return from Egypt, as they paſſed through the land of the 
Philiflmes, ſome of 2 the temple” of 


world dedicated to that goddeſs. 'To avenge this attempt 
the goddeſs is ſaid to have inflicted on thoſe that were con- 
8 and their poſterity, the hemorrhoids ; 
1 that the Philiſtines ſtill preſerved the memory 
what they had formerly ſuffered on account. of the ark. 
For from that time the looked, it ſeems, on chis diſtemper, 
as a puniſhment from — ſuch ſacrilegious at- 
tempts, and therefore, in charging the Scytbians with this 
crime, took care not to omit in-their hiſtories the puniſhment 
which their anceſtors had ſuffered for one of the fame nature e. 
Tut Sctbiam were for the ſpace of twenty eight years 
maſters of the Upper Aſia, . 
docia, Pontus, Chir Iberia, _ great part of Lydia. Cy- 
axares finding it im to get rid of his troubleſome 
by open force, reſolved to try what might be effected 
mat Bp ay And accordingly invited the greateſt part of 
them to a general feaſt which was given in every family, 
Each landlord made his gueſts drunk, and in that condition 
were the Scythians and the kingdom delivered 


2 HzroporT. I. 1. c. 104.1. 2.c. 1. & I. 7. c. 20. bSyN- 
CELL. p. 214. c HzxoporT, I. 1. c. 105. 


Hall be prepared, that is, n as if in- 
tended to deliver it from the Medes beſieging it (4 0 
(T) We do not find, that the Scsbiants, who Arend this bloody 
feaſt, raiſed any commotions in Media, or that they ever afterwards, 
either in revenge of this treachery, or on any other pretence, 
troubled the Mad. Which ſeems the more ſtrange, as we know 
from Herodotus himſelf (50). that the army returning out of Media 
was ſtrong and numerous, and met with greater oppoſition at 
home than they had found —— We are therefore apt to be- 


49) Naben. ii. 5. 8. (50) Herodot. JI. 3. c. 1. 


9 lieve, 
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poſſeſſed themſelves of the provinces they had. loſt, and once 
more extended their empire. to the banks of the Haiys, which 
was their antient boundary weſtward *. 

 Cyaxares, having thus freed his country from the oppreſſion 
of the Scythians, found himſelf ſoon after in a. war 
with the Lydians. The occaſion of this war is thus related by 
Herodotus 4. Upon a ſedition which happened among the 
Scythian nomades, a party of them made their eſcape into 
Media, where they were not only entertained with great hu- 
manity by Cyaxares, but entruſted with the education of di- 
vers youths, whom they were to inſtruct in the uſe of the 
bow and the Scythian language. Theſe ſtrangers went fre- 
— to hunt, and were ever accuſtomed to return with 


ame. But one n ing to come home with 
empty _— Cyaxares, whom _ uſed daily to preſent 
with ſome veniſon, treated them moſt opprobrious lan- 


e ; this they reſented, and agreed among themſelves to 
Lill one of the youths committed to their care, dreſs his fleſh 
like veniſon, and ſerye it up to Cyaxares and his gueſts, They 
executed hat they propoſed, and then flying to Sardis im- 
plored the — of Ahattes king of Lek. Cyaxares 
immediately diſpatched ambaſſadors to demand the Scythians, 
but they not being able to prevail with the king of Lydia to 


deliver them up, a war of five enſued between the two 
nations with various ſucceſs (VU) The battle fought in the 
fixth 


* Henopor.l. 1. c. 106, 4 H ROD Or. I. 1. c. 73, 74- 


lieve, that the ſtrata Fr of Cyaxares was attended with leſs blood- 
ſhed than i is common ſuppoſed. For by cutting off the chief men 
among them, he may 1 — brought the others to reaſonable terms, 
It is not improbable, that. in the ſpace of twenty eight years, ma- 
ny had ſettled themſelves ſo well, that they were willing to live in 
ſubjection to Cyaxares, provided they might peaceably enjoy what 
they poſſeſſed ; many, who had enriched themſelves with the ſpoils 
of 4/ia, were willing to return home to their wives and families 
with the booty, and ſuch as were not pleaſed with either of theſe two 
courſes might join their companions in Lydia and Parthie, or ſeek 
their fortunes in other countries. We read in fcripture, that all the 
families of the north were with Nebuchadnezzar ; which may well 
be underſtood of theſe northern nations — in his dominions, 
after they were dr ven out of Media and Lydia. Tis certain, chat 
after this expulſion of the Scythians, the Babylonians, who never be · 
fore had been a match for the Egyptian, in all engagements with 
them carried the day; which may be aſcribed to this new addition 
of forces. 

(U) This Herodotus delivers as the occaſion of a war WINE the 

ledes and Lydians ; the one king demanding the fugitives, and the 


other 


Char. 16. The Hi of the Medes. 


fixth year of this war was remarkable on account of .n 
total eclipſe of the ſun, which happened during the engage- 

ment, and had been foretold by Thales the Milefian (W). 
The Medes and Lydians, who were then in the heat of the 
battle, terrified with this unforeſeen event, which they 
looked upon as a fign of the anger of the gods, immediately 
retreared, and ſoon after concluded a peace by the mediation 
of Lobynetzs, that is, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon%and 
Syennefis king of Cilicia. hy bes ore ed by a 
marriage between Aryenis, the of Alyattes, and 
ii the eldeſt ſon of Cyaxares. Of which marriage 


other refuſing to deliver up ſach as had put. themſelves under his 
ection. But to us, we muſt own, it does not at all ſeem pro- 
le. that the Scythians ſhould have ſheltered themſelves from their 
own countrymen in the dominions of either prince, conſidering how 
33 name maſt at this time have been in both king - 
doms. As to Cyaxeres, they had particular reaſons to diſtruſt him 
for the treachery he had ſhewn towards their countrymen, as we 
have related above. Some writers are of opinion, that the Seyrh:- 
as, who retired into Lydia, were ſuch as had eſcaped the maſſacre 
in Maia, and not a new colony ; which ſeems moſt likely, for 
that univerſal freſh in their memories, it is very un- 
likely, that other Scythiaxs would have come to ſettle in the very 
1 where it had been lately perpetrated. 

(W) That this eclipſe fell out while Qaxares the father of 4fy- 
ages and the father of Crafus were engaged in a battle, is 
— by Endemus in his aſtronomical hiſtory. Pliny likewiſe 
(5), > in Ng of eclipſes, acquaints us, that Thales the Milefrax 

firſt that forgtold an eclipſe of the ſun ; and adds, that the 
eb; him happened in the fourth year of the forty 
eighth olympiad in the reign of Ayattes (and not of Afyages as we 
find in ſome modern copies) 170 years after the foundation of Rome, 
nm . 2) places this battle and the eclipſe of the 
ſun in the as ps wherein he differs widely from Endemus 
whom he quotes and pretends to follow. The time affigned both 
by him and Pliny does not ſuit with the reign of Cyaxares, but with 
that of his ſucceſſor Afyages. The ſun and mon tables of Ptolemy, 
which are the ſame with thoſe of Hipparrbut, place this eclipſe on 
the fourth year of the 44th olym piad, ien 
month Pacen (or the zoth day of September, according te 
the Julias calendar), on a ſunday three hours, thirty five minutes 
before noon. But according to Sir 1/aac _ it fell upon the 
28th. of May, in the year of Nabengſſar 163, forty ſeven years 
before the taking of Babylon (53), and 585 Chriſt. 


C8} Pw. {. 1. c. 23. (52) Clem. Alexand. Stromat. I 1. 
(53) Sir Lr News. Gren. of antient hingd. amend. p. 316. 
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was born the enſuing year Cyaxares, whom the book of Da- 
mel is called Darius the Meade. 
Cyaxares's firſt care, . de n wes data from 
the Lydian war, was to reſume the ſiege of Nineveb, which 
the irruption of the Scythians had ubliged him to raiſe.  Hav- 
ing with this view entered into a ſtrait alliance with Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon, and confirmed it by a marriage be- 
tweten that prince and his daughter Amyite (X), be return- 
ed in conjunction with the Babylonians before Nineveh, took 
the place, flew Sarac the king, and levelled that mighty city 
with the ground . Thus was the proud metropolis of the 
Aſſyrian empire laid in aſhes, purſuant to the prophecies ut- 
terred above a hundred years before f. o to the bloody city, 


© Daniel v. TH ® Hz novor. ubi ſupra. 


(X) Some will have Hype 16h the . F 


= daughter of Cyaxarest. But not at that 
ve a daughter marriageable, and 2 


her, muſt 12 been at the time of his death at 
years old, and Afyages much older. In che book of 
ſtruction of Ninzveh is aſcribed to Aer king 
Nabuchodonofor king of Babylon. This Abafuerns 
than 7 who, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſhewe, 

48 Oe, 3 prince Axeres 
word C ifying a int 

5 ſignify ing 22 Median 


ZE 


r 


g 
To 
72 

177 


t 


J 
Ff 


8 is meant hadnezzar hn; i great, names 
given by the Baby/onians to their kings, as Pharaoh 
ang © the Egyptians to'theirs. That Nabopo father of 


„ was called by both theſe names, is 
dooks of the Rabbies, and from Joſephus. N. Fre 
ebadnezzar the {on of Nebuchaduezzar (5 and the fo 
the father Nebuchadnezzar the firſt, 


the ſecond (36). TFoſephus in 
calls him Ax [57) and ſometumes TE which 
laſſar. It is certain, that the books of 


is a contraction of 
Tobit and Fudith cannot be reconciled with any other antient 
writings, ſacred or prophane, relating to thoſe times, unleſs we al- 
low the name of Nabuchodomor to have been common to the kings 
of Babylon. 
182 . Newton tells us, (*) © we cannot err above a year or 

* two, if we refer the deſtruction of Neneveh; and fall of the . 
1 frian empire to the ſecond year of Febesalim, that is to the, 
year of the Flood 2390, before Chriſt 609, 29 


(54) Sir Iſaac Neuf. ubi ſupra, p. 39. (55) Fachaſ, fol. 136. 
(56) David Ganz. at the year of the world 3285. (47) 725. 


Autig. J. 10. c. 11. 550 Jeſepb. contra Apion. I. 14. 0 In 
dis chronology, p. 292. 


it 
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it is all full of lier he rob 


£ - The- 
Her eerie Face tht 


whip, and 


; be that daſheth in pieces is 
4 cometh to avenge the cruel- 
170 Hrael, F hear already the noiſe of the 
2 * the rattling . —_—_—— the 
pranfmg horſes the chariots. 7 7 

h up both . 42 r the glittering ſpear. 773. 

1 N Þis os "men it made red : the valiant min are in 
JG. Th ſeem like torches, they ſhall run like 1 
28745 1 the Lord revengeth, and is 

4 — abate quake at him, and the bills melt, and 


270 
is burnt ur bis priſt z : who wu” = cy before his indignation ? 


and who can abide in the his anger ? Behold I 
am againſt thee, - AA pt 4 of bo I will firip thee of 


all r Take ſpoil” 0 pf fibver * tate the 1 
of gold ; ; for hers is "no ts Yr A fork and glory out of ol rh 
pleaſant furniture. She is empty, and void, and wa Ni- 
neveh ig deſtroyed ; fhe is overthrown ; ſhe is deſe ate. The 

gates of the rivers ſhall be opened, and the palace fhall be di 
bel. And Huzzab Half be lad away captive ; ſbe ſhall be 
brought up, and ber maids ſhall lead ber, as with the voice of 
doves tabring upon their breaſts. I fee a multitude of ſlain, 
and a great number of carcaſes 3 and there is no end of their 
corpſes : they ſtumble upon- their 2 Where is the dwell. 
ing of "the lions, the te of the young lions ® 
where the lion, even the old xp 4 ed, and the lion lions  whelp, . 
and none made them afraid: where the: lion did tear in pieces 


enough fer bis wholys,- and. ffrangled for bit lioneſes, and filled 


the Jn Oh vols, ve muſt therefore, in this caſe, ſuppoſe 
Nineveh to have been eſtroyed in the 28th year of the reign of 

(bo, as has been before obſerved, began his reign in, 
ear before Chrilt 636] which, however contrary to the hiſtory, 
2 8 related from „agrees nearly witk the hypotheſis 
of Sir Iſaac Neustes, wha fe places the deſtruction of Nineweh be- 
fare the Beginning, 6 of the war, and from whom the Chro- 


nology. of the authors chiefly to be taken, What has be 
abr of the Ech re. he 


which happened at the time of the 
CGraxare; and the Lydiaxs, Yiz. that it fell 
3 of Nabonaſſer, 163, before 
— NA when it is conſidered that 
eee e war with Ahattes in the year 
Suri 599, twenty cars after the expulſion of che Sabian, 
and 19 years after the di of Nineweb Nineveh (e). 


(Q/ See before, p. o (-) Ubi AY: 1 Ly 5. (4) See be- 


= 


bee 
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his holes with * dens r wy 

ll deſtroy Aſſur. He 22 te the city, which was ſo 
po ppl it into * where nd man cometh, and 
into a deſert. It ſhall be a dwelling place for wild-beafts, and 
the birds of night ſhall lurk therein. Be Hall it be ſaid, 
ſee that proud city, ubich was ſo fta tely and ſo exalted, which 
faid in her heart, I am the city, and beſides me there is 
no other. All they that paſs by ber ball ſcoff at her, and ſhall 
inſult her with hiſſings and contemptuous 59 MR 
Tus victory with the deſtruction of Nineueb * 
aſcribe to the Chaldeans ; the Greeks to the Maden; Tabit, 
Polybiſtor, Jeſepbus, and Cteſias to both. It gave a beginm 
to the great ſucceſſes of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares, and 
laid the foundation of the two collateral empires, as we may 
call them, of the Medes and Balylonians, which roſe on the 
ruins. of the Aſſyrian monarchy. © DE | 
_ AFTER the reduction of Nineveh, the two n 
ſecuting their victory led the confederate army againſt Pha- 
raoh Necho king of Egypt, who had ſome time before routed 
the king of Miria and taken Carchemiſb. Pharaoh met them 
near the Euphrates, was defeated, and forced to abandon 
whatever he had formerly taken from the Aſſyrians z; for 
what had once belonged to them, Cyaxares and Nebuchadnez- 


zar looked upon now as theirs by right of conqueſt (Z). 
After 


f Nanvmw iii. 1.4. 1, 2. & ſeq. © Zzruax. ii. 13. 15. 
* 2 Kings xxiv. 7. Jerem. xlvi. 2. Evuxyor. apud Euſeb. | 
Evang. I. 9. c. 35. |; 


(V) On the ruins of the old Nineveh another city was raiſed, 
which for a long time bore the fame name, but never attained 
the grandeur and glory of the former. It is now called 
(60), and fituated on the weſt fide of the Tigris, where was antient- 
ly only a part of the ſuburbs of old Nizeveb ; for the city itſelf 
food on the eaſt fide of the river. The circuit of Nineveb was, 
according to Diadorus Siculus (61), 480 furlongs, that is, fixty of 
Sur miles. Hence it is ſaid by Jenab (62) to be a city of three 
days journey, that is, in compaſs. For twenty miles is as much as 
a man can well walk in one day. Strabo(63) tells us, that it was 
. Babylon, n ſays, that the 
circuit of Babylox was 38 5 furlongs, that is 48 of our miles. The 
other twelve miles make it, as Strabo fays, much bigger than 
1 Wir fixed the æra of its deſtruction | 
(Z) From this time the Jewih computation of the years 
buchaduezzar's reign — 2 that is, from the end of the 


« 


(60) Thevenot. Part. 2.1. 1. c. 11. p. 50. 61) Daddy: 
Sul . 2. þ. 65. (62) Jounk. in, 3. (63) Sirabs 16. 748 
| 2 
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Aer te figs So ond on he wes portant place of Car- 


chemiſh, reduced all a and Phænice, — then with 
an army of Babylonians, Le, Syrians, Moabites, and Am- 
moni tes, to the number of 10,000 chariots, 180, ooo foot, 
and 120,000 horſe, invaded and laid waſte Samaria, Galiles, 
Scythopolis, &c. and at laſt beſieged 2 and took king 
Jeboiatim priſoner . Enriched with ſpoils of the con- 
1 they divided their forces, Nebuchadnezzar pur- 
is conqueſts in the weſt, and Cyaxares falling upon 
the ier provinces of Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, 
which he fabdued with great flaughter of the inhabitants. 
After this they united their forces once more, and, by the re- 
duction of Perfis (A) and Saſiana, accompliſhed the conqueſt 
of the Aſſyrian empire. 
Tur prophet Ezekiel * enumerates the chief nations that 
were ſubdued and ſlaughtered by the two conquerors, Cyax- 


2 Kings xxiv. 12. Daniel i. 1. & 2 Chron. vi. 6. * Ezek. 


ird year of YTehoiakim, and therefore the fourth year of Fe- 
ew when Nebuchadzezzar was by his father taken into part- 
nerſhip of the empire, is according to the Jeu (64) the firſt year 
of his reign. | But according to the Babylonian computation his 
till his father's death, which hap- 
h theſe computations are found in 
it neceſſary to ſay thus much in order to 
e muſt further obſerve, that as the Chaldaar 
aſtronomers counted the reigns of their kings by the years of 
. rr g with the month Thoth ; ſo the us count- 
their kings by the years of Moſer, beginning with 
des month —— ; — 1 if any king his reign but 

a few days before the firſt of the month Niſan, thoſe few days 
were reckoned a whole year, and the beginning of this month 
was accounted the beginning of his ſecond year (65). 

* (A) While the Afjrians reigned at Nineveb, Perfia was di- 
vided into ſeveral kingdoms. Among. others there was a king- 
dom of Elam, which flouriſhed in the days of Hezekiab, Manaſſeh, 
Mab, and Teboiakim, kings of TFudab, and fell in the reign of 

(66). This 4 ſeems to have been very powerful, 
and to have waged war with the king of Touran or Scythia, beyond 
the river O, with various ſucceſs, and at length to have 
been ſubdued by the Medes and Babylonian: ; which confirms what 
we have faid before, vis that the Perfians were not ſubdued by 


Phr aortes, as Herodotus would have it, but by Cyaxares, in conjunc- 
tion with the Baby/onians, 


(64) Jerem. xxv. 1. (65) SY Iſaac Newt. ubi ſupra. p 296. 
66) Jerem. xxv. 25 ond xlix. 34. Exch, xvii. 24. 
Vo. IV. Dad d 
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ares and Nebuchadnezzar, Abur is there and all ber Y 
viz. in Hades, or the lower parts of the earth, where the 
dead bodies lay buried, his graves are about him : all of them 
ſlain, fallen by the ſword, which cauſed their terror in the land 
of the living. There is Elam and 2 ber multitude round 25 
ut her grave, all of them lain, fallen by the d, whi 
are gone down unci — 22 2 net her 724 the earth, 
which cauſed their terror in the land af the living yet have 
they born their ſhame with them that go down into. the pit.--- 
There is Meſhech, Tubal, and all her multitude (viz. the 
Scythians) ; her graves are round about him : all of them un- 
circumciſed, flain by the ſword, though they cauſed their terror 
in the land of the living.---There is Edom, her kings, and all 
her princes, which with their might are laid by them that were 
Alain by the ſiword. There be the er of the nofth all of 
them, and all the Zidonians, which with their terror are gone 
down with tbe flain. By the princes of the north are meant 
ſuch as were on the north of a, namely the princes of 
Armenia and Cappadocia, who fell in the wars which Cyax- 
ares waged in reducing thoſe provinces after the deſtruction of 


Nineveh. | 
of Media into 


Cyaxares, having thus erected the ki 
a rful empire, and ſhared the new acquiſitions with his 
Babylonian ally, died in the fortieth year of his reign ', and 
was ſucceeded by his fon 
Aſtyages. Afyages, who in ſcripture is called Abaſuerus . This 
Year of prince had by Aryenis, the daughter of Alyattes king of 


= g lood, Lydia, Cyaxares II. called in ſcripture Darius the Mede, 
15. 


marriage ſprang the 
founder of the Perfian monarchy, and the the 
eos to their country, to their temple, and former condition. 
was born but one year after the birth of his uncle Cy- 
axares, and conſequently was in the fixty firſt year of his 
age when Babylon was taken. Whether his father Cambyſes 
was king of Perſia, as Xenophon ® would have it, or only a 
nobleman of that country, as we read in Herodotus ?, is 
what we ſhall examine hereafter. Though the reign of 
Aſtyages was very long, having laſted thirty five years , yet 
we find no particulars of it recorded in hiſtory, except his 


| HE RopoT, ubi ſupra. =» Dan. ix. 1. » Dan. v. 30, 31. 
* Xzyoyn. Cyropæd. l. i. ' Hurxopot.l. 1. Hunropor. 
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repulſing the Babylonians, who, under the conduct of Evil- 
merodach the ſon of Nebuchadnezzar, had made an inroad 


into his country, as we have related at length elſewhere 1. 

The victory which he gained on this occaſion, was in great 

part owing to the valour and conduct of Cyrus, who at- 
tended his grandfather in this expedition, and, though at 

that time but ſixteen of age, ſignalized himſelf in a 

very particular manner, purſuing the Babylonian with great 
flaughter quite home to his own borders. This raſh, and 
ſeemingly unjuſt, undertaking of Evil-meredach laid the foun- 
dation of that animoſity between the Medes and Babylonians, 
which ended at laſt in the ruin of Babylon. From hence 

we may infer, that Evil-meradach was not the ſon of 
Nebuchadnezzar by Amyite the daughter of Cyaxares, or, as 
others will have it, of Afyages, but by ſome other wife, it 

not being likely, that they would have thus en in war 
againſt each other had they been fo nearly related. It is ſtill 

more improbable, that Evil-merodach ſhould undertake ſuch 
hoftilities while he was on the point of marrying Nitecrts, 

as is commonly reported, who was by birth a Mee. 

 Aſtyages, after a reign of thirty ne 
his ſon Cyaxares uncle to Cyrus. is prince was ſcarce II. Yeus 
warm on his throne, when he found himſelf engaged in a of 2he 
bloody war with Nerigliſſar, who had murdered Evil-mero- Flood, 
dach and uſurped the crown of Babylon. This war was carried 2450. 
on with great ſlaughter on both ſides by Cyaxares and Cyrus, Before 
during the reigns of the uſurper Nerigliſſar, of his ſon La- Griſt, 
boroſoarchod, and of Nabonadius, the fon of Evil-merodach 519. 
and grandſon of Nebuchadnezzar, in whoſe time Babylon was 
taken, and the Babylonian empire utterly ruined. But as 

this war, which laſted twenty years, was entirely managed 

by Cyrus, we ſhall defer the relating of theſe important events, 

till the reign of that great and glorious prince, which, as he 

was the founder of the Perſian monarchy, we ſhall referve to 

the hiftory of that empire. 

As for Cyaxares, he is faid in ſcripture to have taken the 
kingdom, after the reduction of Babylon and death of Bel- 
fſhazzarf, For Cyrus, as long as his uncle lived, held the 
empire only in partnerſhip with him, though he had entirely 
acquired it by his own valour. Nay, ſo far did he carry his 
complaiſance, that he let him enjoy the firſt rank. But, the 
command of the army and the whole management of affairs 
being veſted in Cyrus, he alone was looked upon as the ſu- 


1 See before, p. 337, & feq. * Xexoyn. Cyropæd. I. 1. (Dan. 
Ss ting 
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preme governor of the empire. And hence” it is, that in 


Ptolemy's canon no notice is taken of Cyaxares, but imme- 
diately after the death of Nabonadius, Cyrus is placed there 
as the next ſucceſſor. But that a Mede reigned at Babylon 
after the death of Nabonadius, or, as Herodotus calls him 
Labynetus, the laſt Babylonian king in the canon, is plain 
both from A. nophon © and ſcripture : the former tells us, that 
after the taking of Baby/on, Cyrus went to the king of the 
Medes at Echatan, and ſucceeded him in the ki : and 
we read in ſcripture, that Babylon was deſtroyed by the 
Medes u; by the kings of the Medes, the captains thereof, and 
all the rulers thereof, and all the lands of bis dominion * ; that 
the kingdom of Babylon was numbered, and finiſhed, and 
broken, and given to the Medes and Perſians ! ; firſt to the 
Medes under Darius, and then to the Perfians under Cyrus: 
for Darius reigned over Babylon like a conqueror, not ob- 
ſerving the laws of the Babylontans, but introducing the im- 
mutable laws of the conquering nations the Medes and Per- 
fans z. In his reign the Aedes, as we have obſerved elſe- 
where, are conſtantly placed before the Perfians * ; as the 
Perſians, in the reign of Cyrus and his ſucceſſors, are placed 
before the Medes b; which ſhews, that, according to ſcrip- 
ture, a Mede reigned at Babylon between the laſt Babylon 

king in Ptolemy's canon and Cyrus, This king can be no o- 
ther than Cyaxares, as A calls him e, or Darius the 
Aede, as he is ſtiled by Daniel. The ſcripture aſcribes the 
deſtruction of Babylon chiefly to Cyaxares, whereof Hierom al- 
ledges three reaſons 4; 1. becauſe Darius or Cyaxares was the 
elder of the two ; | 2. in regard the Medes were at that time 
more ſamous than the Perſians; and laſtly, becauſe the 
uncle ought to be preferred to the nephew. On the other 
hand, few of the Greet writers take any notice of Cyaxares, 


which we may eaſily account for. The Perfians, deſirous to 


magnify and extol Cyrus their countryman, gave him all the 


glory of that great conqueſt, and from them the Greeks bor- 


rowed their relations. Beſides, Cyrus alone was employed in 
the ſiege of Babylon, Darius being then abſent, and the con- 
federate army under his conduct ſtormed the town, and put 
an end to the empire of Babylon. We may add, that as Da- 
rius did not reign at Babylon full two years, before the fame 


t XexoyHn. Cyropæd. 1. 8 Ia. xiii. 17. 19. « Jer. li. 
11, 28. Dan. v. 26, 28. Dan. vi. 8, 12, 15. Dan. 
vi. 8, 12, 15, 28. vii. 20.  bEgr,1. 3, 14,18, 19. Dan. x. 1, 


20, c XINor EH. Cyropzd. |. 1. c. 19. « Comment, in 
. | | 
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upon him n who had a- 
lone performed ſuch extraordinary . But TFoſephus e, 
who was better informed, tells us, that Darius with his ally 
Cyrus deftroyed the kingdom of Babylon. The ſame author 
Aa, that this Darius was the ſon of Affyages, and that he 
was known to the Greeks by another name. Now if we aſk 
the Greeks the name of Aſtyages's ſon, Xenophen will tell us, 
that he was called Cyaxares. As for the name of Darius, it 
was preſerved in the Darics or Stateres Darici, thoſe fa- 
mous pieces of gold, which for ſeveral ages were preferred by 
the eaſtern nations to any other coin: for. we are told *, that 
theſe were coined not by the father of Xerxes, but by an ear- 
lier Darius, the firſt king of the Medes and Perſans that coin- 
ed gold. But no Darius, more antient than the father of 
Kerxes, is any where ſaid to have 5 ** „except this Darius, 
whom the ſcripture calls Darius the Mede, 

AFTER the reduction of Babylon, Cyaxares in concert with 
Cyrus ſettled the affairs of their new empire, dividing it into 
120 provinces hk, which were governed by thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the war. er theſe gover- 
nors were appointed three preſidents, who were conſtantly to 
reſide at court, and, receiving accounts of what happened in 
the ſeveral provinces, diſpatch the king's orders to the imme- 
diate officers ; ſo that theſe three principal miniſters had the 
ſuperintendency over, and the chief adminiftration of, the 
moſt weighty affairs of the whole kingdom. Of theſe Daniel 
was appointed the chief, an honour, which he highly de- 
ſerved, not only on account of his great wiſdom, but like- 
wiſe of his age and conſummate experience ; for he had now 
ſerved the kings of Babylon full ſixty five years in the quality 
of prime miniſter. As this employment advanced him to be 
the next perſon to the king, it raiſed no ſmall jealouſy in the 
other-courtiers, who conſpiring againſt him would have com- 
paſſed his ruin, had he not been miraculouſly preſerved by that 
providence, which is ever watching over the ſafety of the juſt. 
As the only thing they could lay hold of to diſgrace him at 
court, and make him incur the king's diſpleaſure, was the 
law of his God, to which they knew him inviolably attached, 
they prevailed with Darius to iſſue out a proclamation, for- 


bidding all perſons to put up any petition whatſoever to God 


Jos zn. any > bd. © 13. 2 ubi ſupra. 
ESUuiDas in Aagux:;, HarPOCR. in Aagmxi;, iaſt. in Ariſtoph. 
Ecclef, p. 741, 742- b Dag, vi. 1. * 
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or man, except to the king, for the ſpace of thirty days, up- 
on pain of being caſt into the lions den. Now, as Daniel 
was ſaying his uſual prayers, with his face turned towards Fe- 
ruſalem, he was ſurprized, accuſed, and, as the laws of the 
Medes were unalterable, condemned to be devoured by the 
lions, But, being miraculouſly delivered from their jaws, 
this malicious contrivance ended in the deſtruction of its au- 
thors, and greatly raiſed,as we may well imagine 
putation, both with Darius and Cyrus . This probably hap- 
ned, while Cyrus was in Syria; for after having ſettled 
is affairs at Babylon, and furniſhed the gariſons with ſuch 
troops as were neceſſary for the defence of the ſeveral parts 
of the empire, he marched with the remainder into Syria, 
which he brought under ſubjection with the other adjacent 
countries, extending his ueſts as far as the Red ſea and the 
confines of Athiapia. In the mean time Darius remained at 
Babylon, managed the civil affairs of the empire; and in this 
interval was Daniel caſt into the lions den. Darics were, 
perhaps, coined much about the fame time out of the gold of 
the conquered Lydians (B). But in the reign of Cyrus we 
ſhall give a more diſtinct account of ſeveral particulars relat- 
ing to his two predeceſſors Cyaxares and Aftyages. We have 
hitherto ſuppoſed the former to be Daniel's Darius the Made, 
and Nabonadius his Belſhazzar ; but as both theſe points are 
controverted by writers of no mean characters, before we 
diſmiſs the hiſtory of Media we muſt beg leave to offer ſome- 
thing in our notes in defence of this our ſuppoſition, after 
having acquainted the reader with the ſentiments of others, 
and the arguments they produce to fupport them On 5 
| AP. 


i Dan. vi. 4, 5, 6, & ſeq. 


(B) This piece, according to Dr. Bernard (67), weighed two 

ins more than one of our guineas ; but as it had very little allay, 
it may be reck as the proportion of gold and filver now ſtands 
with us, to have worth twenty five ſhillings. 

(C) As the whole hiſtory of Babylon, from the death of Nebu- 
ebadnezzar to the reduction of that city by Cyras, is overcaſt, we may 
ſay, with an impenetrable miſt, writers are ſtrangely puzzled to find 
out Daniel's among the laſt kings that reigned, there, 
and equally at a loſs concerning his Darizs the Mede, who yas in 
that kingdom ſucceeded by Cyrus. To proceed with all the per- 
ſpicuĩty we can in ſo perplexed a ſubject, we ſhall firſt produce 
what we read in the prophecies of Daniel relating to the laſt kings 
of Babylon ; 2. What is allowed on all hands to be certain, and is 


(67) De ponder, & menſur, antig. p. 171. 


confirmed 
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confirmed by the concurrence of all the prophane hiſtorians ; and 


prophet Daviel, after e had 
reign of Nebuchaduezzar,relates the viſions he had in the firſt and 3d 
year of Bebaxxar, and the fatal end of that prince in the followi 
manner (08). Ben having made a great feaſt, 
the veſſels of gold and filver to be brought to b him, which his father 


his court. In the fame hour an hand ap 
againſt the candleftick on the plaiſter 


the wall of the king's 
The king who ſaw the motion of the hand, was greatly 
tened, and commanded his wiſe-men and ſooth-ſayers to be ſent 
foe But none of them being able to explain the writing, Daniel 
was immediately ſent for at the ion of the queen, who on the 
alarm v which tha had occafioned, entered the banquetting 
room, and _ rophe, ther prong abilities of Daniel in 
CY phet the king for pro- 
ae and in forms him, = 


: — thy 
Tigi is rr the —— The 


prophet adds, that in that night Be/Gatzzer, king of the Cha/deans, 
was ſlain, and that Darius the Median wok the kingdom, being 
Po — wigs tra 


69), what order Darius efta- 


4 Darius n and of Cows It is manifeſt, that Da- 
7 of three kings ſucceeding each other to the crown 
of Babylon ; namely, Barbar, Darius the Mede, and Cyrzs, The 


Moſt hiftorians agree, that Nebuchadnexzar, ede 
three years, or forty ive if we compute the two'years which he 
reigned jointly with his father) was ſucceeded by his ſon E- 
merodach, who Le pry complete years, and was murdered in 
the beginni his by wighſar. Nerigliſſar ruled four 
years, en kis fon L. hy who was mur- 
dered after a ſhort reign of nine months. Nabonadins came to the 


crown next, and reigned ſeventeen years. In his time the city of 


Babylon was taken by Cyrus, and the empire overturned. 

is manifeſt, that Be/Gazzar was one of the four laſt kings of 
Babylon, and that he was of the race of Nebuchadnexzar, ſince in 
ſcripture he is often called his fon ; but authors are ſtrangely puz- 


(68) Dan, c. v. (6g) Dex. c. vi. 
red 
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zled to determine which of the four bears. this name in Danie/'s 


ies. | | 

Sir Jobs Marſham takes Belſhazzar to be Evil-Merodach the ſon 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; be founds his opinion on the authority of 
ſcripture, where Nebachadnezzar is often called the father of Be- 
Kammer, and Belfazzar the ſon of Nebpchadnezzar. Several other 


as a lewd and wicked prince; Belfbazzer in ſcripture 
ars the ſame character. Beroſus tells us, that Evil merodach was 
killed at a banquet by ſome of his lords (71) ; the ſcripture ſays, 


was murdered at a great entertainment which he 
1000 of his lords. However convincing theſe proofs may 


and conſonant to ſcripture, yet upon examination we ſhall 
uind them to be of no force, and Tate nconfiflent with what we 
read in holy wit. The prophet Daniel, after relating what hap- 
at his entertainment, adds, and is that 
F the Chaldeans, wa din, and Darius the 
. From theſe words it is plain, that imme- 
diately after the death of Belbnxxar the kingdom was given to the 
Medes and Perſians (72). But this did not happen upon the death 
ot | Evil-meradach, who. was ſucceeded according to Berofas and 
Megaſthenes, (73), and Sir Fobn Marfoam him by Nerigliſſar his 
fifter's huſband, Who was at the head of the *eonfſpiracy agai 
him. This objection ſeemed of ſuch weight to Sir Jobs Hara, 
that, in order ta elude it, and maintain his aſſertion without con- 
tradicting the ſcripture, he was forced to ſuppoſe Nerig/iſſar to be 
Darius the Made, and the Medo- Perfian empire to have begun in 
him; a ſuppoſition which we ſhall confute when we come to ſpeak 
of Darius the Mede. To what we have alleged out of Daniel againit 
our learned author's ſyſtem, we ſhall add a proof no leſs con vincing 
| the prophet. Jeremiah, who foretold (74) that all nations 
bould ſerve bim, ( Nebuchadnezzar) and bis ſon, and his ſon's fon. If 
the kingdom was transferred from his ſon to the Medes and Perfan;, 
as Sir John Marſham would have it, it is manifeſt, that this 
ey vas never fulfilled, _ What that · author urges in defence of his 
opinion, viz. that, Beſazzar was, according to ſcripture, the ſon 
of Nebuchaduezzar, is very, true, nat in a literal, but more exten- 
five, ſenſe, wherein any deſcendant is called ſon, and any anceſtor 
father ; and that this is the ſtyle of the ſcripture, no body, who is 
converſant in the holy books, can be ignorant of. 
To Ewil-meradach ſucceeded, as we have hinted above, Nerigli/- 
for, who had, married Nebuchadnezzar's daughter. We have not 
yet met with any author that ever aſſerted him to be Dazie/s Bal 
| . He reigned four years, and left a ſon, named Laboro- 
 foarched according to Beroſus, or Labaſſearaſc, as Megaſthenes is 


(50 Berof 7 oſeph. ig. I. 10 C. 11. | Beroſus 
wid. hey Ie * 2 (73) Berofus & Mer bes ubt 
ſabra, & apud Bu/ch. Prep. Nang. I. 9. (74) Jer. xxvii. 7. 


pleaſed, 
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pleaſed to call him (75). This prince came very young to the 
crown, and betraying a molt vicious turn of mind, was murdered 

his own ſubjeQts" after he had reigned only nine months (76). 

nd this is the reaſon, why he is omitted in Prolemy s canon, where the 
e r 

dies If a died but a few days the beginning of 
the month 5b, n that able your 3 
and if any other reigned in the interim, but did not live to the 
beginning of the faid month, his name was omitted in the canon. 
Aud this was the cafe of Laboroſearched. 

- But to return to our ſfubjea ; Fo/eph Scaliger (77) will have 
Laberoſoarched to be Daniel's Belhhazzar, and founds his opinion 
on the arguments, wiz. that he was the laſt of Nebs- 
—_—_— race ; chat he was killed by conſpirators, and that 
his kingdom devolved to Nabonadius or Labynitus, who was, accor- 
ding to Meg (78), 4 to the family of Nebuchadnex- 
zay, He adds a circumſtance out of Daniel, which he takes to bo 
of great weight; the queen adviſe4 Bejbazzar to conſult Daniel ; 
this queen, ſays he, could not be the king's wife, for his wives and 
concubines were at the feaſt ; twas therefore the queen mother, 
which ſuits well with the character of Nebuchadnezzar's daughter, 
who was regent. If we object againſt this hypotheſis, that Labo- 
roſearchod reigned only nine — whereas it is plain from Da- 
mel, that Belfhazzar rei ſome years; his anſwer is, that the 
ſeripture aſeribes to ſoarchod or Belſbazzar the whole four 
years which the canon accounts to Neriglifſar or Niricaſſolaſſar, as 
he is there called, becauſe Nerigliſar reigned only as 2283 
And hence it is, that we hear of the firſt and third year of Belſbax- 
zar in Daniet (79), though Laboroſoare bod reigned alone no more 
than nine months. 


This too is with two inſurmountable difficulties, 
which; in few words, are; 1. That it ſuppoſes Nabonadius to be 
Darius the Mee, a ſuppoſition which we ſhall plainly prove from 
holy-writ to be falſe; 2. That it falfifies the prophecy of Feremiah 
— Lie to Nebuchadmezzar, to his fon, and his ſon's 

2 Laborofoarchod was his daughter's ſon. This difficul- 

aliger ſeems not to have been aware of, fince he takes no no- 


—— . may be brought againſt his 


opinion. 

If neither Evil-merodach, nor Nerigliſſar, nor Laboroſoarchod were 
Daniel's Belbazzar, it tollows, that Nabonadius was the king who 
in ſcripture bears that name. This will appear more plain if we 
conſider, 1. That he is on all hands to have been the laſt of 
the Babylonian kings, and therefore muſt be the tame, who in ſcrip- 
ture is called Belbazzar ; for immediately after the death of Bel- 


(75) Bel, apud Foſeph. contra Appion. 1. 1. Megafthen. ubi ſupra. 

(76) Bereſus ubi ſupra. ( 77) * netis ad frag. veter. Græcor. 

cf. de ementat. tempor. I. 6 Regib. Babylen, (78) Mg. 

abi ,. (79) Pan. vii. « _ 1. 
Ob. 
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fſhazzar the kingdom was given to the Medes and Perfians (80). 2- 


That he was of the race of Nebuchadnezzar, for he is by Daniel 
often called his ſon, and in the Chronicles (81) it is ſaid, that Nebu- 
chernezzar and his children or offspring reigned at Babylon till 
the kingdom of Pera; 3, That the nations of the eaſt were to 
ſerve Nebuchadnezzar, and his ſon, and his ſon's ſon, according to 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (82); he muſt therefore have been ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſon and a ſon's ſon in the crown of Babylon. Evil- 
merodach was his ſon, and of all the kings that reigned after him 
none but Beſſbaxxar could be his ſon's fon. For Nerigliſſar was 


only his daughter's huſband, and Laboroſoarchod his daughter's ſon. 


4. Herodotus tells us, that the laſt king of Babylon was ſon 'to the 
celebrated queen Nitocris; and it is plain, that by Ewil-merodach 
alone ſhe could have a ſon, who was ſon's ſon to Nebuchadnezzar. 
This opinion ſeems to us the leaſt perplexed with difficalties, and 


of all others the moſt agreeable to what we read both in ſcripture 


and in the prophane hiſtorians ; and therefore we have, upon ſecond 
thoughts, preferred it to that of Sir Jobs Marſbam, which we 
yere inclined to embrace in our hiſtory of Babylon. 

Authors are no leſs divided in their opinions touching Daniel's 
Darius the Median, than they are about his 'Be/fazzar. Sir Jab 
Marſbam (83), as we have hinted above, ſtands up for Nerigliſſar, 
and will have the Medo-Perfian empire to have begun in him. He 
ſuppoſes Nerigliſſar to have been a Mede, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe he married the ſiſter of Ewil-merodach, whoſe mother was 
a Mede. Weare unwilling to quarrel with him on account of this 

ion, or rather conjecture ; but ſhould be glad to know how, 
even in this ſuppoſition, the kingdom of Babylon was upon the 
death of Belfbazzar, that is according to him of Evil-merodach, 
divided and given to the Medes and Perfians. It is not more certain 
that Belſbaxxar was killed, than that his kingdom was given to the 
Medes and Perfians ; and this happened immediately upon the death 
of that king, as the words of the prophet plainly infinuate ; thy 
kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Perſians. —In that 
night was Belſhazzar the king of the Chaldeans lain. And Darius 
the Median took the kingdom (84). Beſides, it is very plain from the 
whole ſixth chapter of Daniel, that Darius the Made was king of 
Media He introduced the laws of the Medes and Perfians, which 
would have been very impolitic in him, had he uſurped the crown 
without any friends or 'troops to rely on,' except the lonians, 
whoſe laws he trod under foot and annulled. And this, if we ſup- 
poſe him to be Merigliſſar, was his caſe ; for he introduced the laws 
of the Medes and Perfians, was at war with both nations, and had 
no frievds to depend upon except his own ſubjects, who naturally 
muſt have hated him, without any farther provocation, as a ſtranger, 
as an uſurper, and as the murderer of their lawful prince. To this 


(80) Dan. v. 28, 30, 31. (81) 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20. (82) Fer. 
c, Xxvii. 7. (83) Can. Con. Secul, 18. (84) Das. v. 28, 30, 
31. | 


Cup. 10. The Hiftory of ibe Medes. 


we may add, that if the Medo-Perfian empire began in Nerigliſſar, 
rut did not deſtroy the Babylonian but the Medo-Perfian empire, 
which no author ever aſſerted. But the ſtrongeſt proof, in our o- 
pinion, that can be produced againſt this ſyſtem, and that alſo of 
Scaliger, who takes Nabonadius to be Darius the Mede, is, that 
Darius is ſaid to have divided his empire into 120 provinces (8 5), 
which muſt be underſtood, not of the Babylonian, which was never 
ſo extenſive but of the Pan empire. The latter on the conqueſt 
of Egypt by Cambyſes, and of Thrace and India by Darius Hiftaſpes 
had ſeven other provinces added to its former number. Whence 
in the time of Efher it conſiſted of 127 provinces. If this was the 
diviſion of the Perfian empire in her time, the former muſt neceſ- 
farily have been of the ſame empire. For if the Perfian empire 
from India to tbiopia contained but 127 provinces, the empire of 
Babylon alone, which was hardly the ſeventh part of the other, 
could not contain 120. It is not therefore to be doubted, but 
Darius the Mede was lord not of the Babylonian only, but of the 
. . empire, which cannot be ſaid either of Nerigliſſar or Nabo- 


us, 

Scaliger (86) maintains Nabonadins to be Daniel's Darius, add- 
ing, that he was by nation a Mede, and no ways related to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but freely elected king by the fame Babylonian lords who 
put Laboroſoarchod to death. That he was freely elected he endea- 
vours to prove from the words of the prophet Danie/, ſaying, that 
he took the kingdom, which imply a free election, and not a forcible 
invaſion. That he was a Meade he pretends to evince from a prophe- 
cy, which Megaſthenes (87) relates Nebuchadnezzar to have uttered 
before his death, foretelling to the Babylonians, that a great calami- 
ty was to fall on them, which neither Belus, nor queen Beltis could 
avert ; that à Perfian mule ſhould bring the Babylonians under ſub- 
jection, being aſfifled by a Mede. The Perfian mule is Cyrus, he be- 
ing the iſſue of a Perfian and a Mede; the Mede, who aſſiſted him, 
was Nabonadius. If we aſk Scaliger how Nabanadius can be ſaid 
to have aſſiſted Cyrus in deſtroying the city and kingdom of Babylon, 
fince he waged war with him in defence of both, and was vanquiſh- 
ed and killed; his anſwer is, that Nabonadius forwarded the de- 
ſtruction of Babylon by being conquered and flain, and that in this 
ſenſe (if in this there be any ſenſe) he concurred with Cyrus in the 
overturning of the Babylonian empire. This argument needs no 
anſwer, it is ſufficiently refuted by being related. And therefore 
Tſaac Voſſrus well obſerves (88), that the arguments produced by 
Scaliger to ſupport this wild opinion are ar2w2rthy of Scaliger. As 
to his other proof, vi. that Darius took the kingdom ; they imply, 
we own, no violence, on the part of Darius, who cannot properly 
be ſaid to have ſtormed the town or won it by dint of arms; ſeeing 
this was performed by Cyrus in the abſence of Darius, though with 


the joint forces of the Medes and Perfians. The city being thus 


(85% Dan. vi. 1. (86) Scal. de emen lat. tem. I. 6. (87) Apud 
Euſeb. Prep. Evang. J. 9. (88) Iſaac, Foſs, Chrondl, Sec. p. 144- 
E e e 2 reduced 
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refuges by the trooge of Movie and by Cyrus 
without any farther took poſſeſſion 
conquered by his forces. It is not by 

the Babylonian lords after 
on the throne, while they were at open 


taken. To conclude ; wt my os ape Gorton we 
cy of Daniel, touching the divifion of the empire between the Ba- 
bylnians and Medes, but that likewiſe of Jeremiah, where it is ſaid, 


that all nations ſbould ſerve him ( Nebuchadnezzar) and his ſor, 
bis ſon's ſon. If Nabonadius was Darius, who of all the ki 
Babylon was Nebuchadnezzar's ſon's ſon ? Since Scaliger 
anſwer this queſtion, it was well done of him to take no notice of it, 
in diſp!aying and ſolving, in the beſt manner he could, ſeveral dif- 
ficuities that others might have ſtarted his aſſertion. He 
commonly adopts the ſentiments of Beroſas; but here he even for- 
ſakes him; for Bereſus tells us (89), that Nabonadius was a Baby- 
lenian. * T's true, he ſeems afterwards concerned for having thus 
ſighted the authority of ſach an unerring guid 
make him a lonian. But how can this be reconciled with ſerip- 
ture, where he is ever ſtiled Darius the Median ? He has a ſalve for 
this ſore too: the word Median or Made is not, fays be, the nati- 
onal name, as the whole tribe of chronologers and interpreters, ſimple 
well-meaning men, have imagined, but the of Darius 
it is very unlucky for 7o/ephus that Daniel ſhould begin his gth chap- 
ter thus: In the firſt year of Darius the ſon of Ahafuerus of the ſeed 
of the Medes, A was made ling over the realm of the Chaldeans. 
He was therefore by nation a Maak, and the fon of a king of Media. 
But our writer ſeems to have been more converſant in the mangled 
fragments cf Beroſus, than in the books of the prophets, from 
which there is no appeal: and may, on that very account, richly 
deſerve the compliments which in an ironical manner he beſtows on 
ſuch as are unwilling to adopt his wild notions. But we muſt for- 
give him; ſcorn and contradiction were the eſſential ingredients of 
his charatter ; and had he not in moſt things been fingular, in all 
peremptory, he had neither been a Scaliger, nor the fon of Flies. 
Tae difficulties we have objected the two foregoing opi- 
nions have made other writers look for Darius the Mede elſewhere. 
They ſuppoſe, that there was one Darius a Med: king of Perſia be- 
fore Camby/es the father of Cyrus, who was alſo, according to Ae- 
zophon, king of Pera. This conjecture is ſupported by a paſſage 
out of E -bylus (91 ', where that poet ſeemingly ſuppoſes the firſt 
king of Perſia there mentioned to have been a Mede, who with a 


(89) Beroſ. apud Joſeph. Antig. J. 10. c. 11. (90) fcb. 
Pirſe, v 701. 


powerful 
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3 Next to him he places his ſon, whom 
doe notuame, and in che third place Cyras, whom he calls a hap- 
This Darum who took Su/a and waged war with the 
1 they will have to be Darin, the Mede, ſon of Abaſue- 
This opinion is liable to one ſtrong objection, namely, that 
Darius the of Ora could not be alive when Babylon was 
taken, Cyras himſelf. being then, as it is agreed on all hands, and 
we ſhall ſhew in the hhiory of Per, fixty one years old. 
Other writers, X. 's account, maintain Cyaxares, 
and uncle of Cyrus, to be Darius the Meds. He 
[fyage: in the kingdom of Media, as Cyrus did Camby/es 
in that of Perſia. O10 * 1 
kingdom of Bahy/on and took the reigned two 
TC 
empire. Ag is entirely agreeable to ſcripture, an 
free from thoſe inſurmountable difficulties, which attend the 
others, as is allowed even by thoſe who reject it. Their only ex - 
ception to this ſyſtem is, chat neither Herodotus, Beroſus, nor Me- 
gaſthenes knew of any ſuch king as Darius or Gaxares II. nay, He. 
rodatus tells us in expreſs wards, that Ayages was ſucceeded by his 
Cyrus. This immediate ſucceſſion of Cyrus to his grand- 


they have only copied after Herodotus, add 

no new weight to the ſcale. The abovementioned writers, we own, 

ive no other ſucceſſor than Cyrus ; but Xenophon (91) does, 
and likewiſe Foſephus (93), forſaking herein Beroſus, whom he of- 
ten quotes, and ever. follows, where his authority does not claſh 
with ſcripture. Xenophon calls the ſucceſſor of Aftyages Cyaxarer, 
and Fo/ephus gives him the name of Darius, adding, that he over- 
— — Babylon, being in that enterprize aſſiſted by 
his nephew * 9, which is conſonant both to ſcripture and 
the contrary opinion, though perhaps not 

repugnant — holy writ, cannot by any means be reconciled with 
For if we ſuppoſe, that Afyages had no other ſuc- 

ceſſor but we muſt allow him to have lived a hundred years 
and u For he gave his daughter in marriage to Nebuchad- 
nexxar, as the flicklers for Herodotus tell us, before the fiege of 
Nineveh, that is ſeventy three years before the reduction of Babylon. 
He muſt have been at that time at leaſt thirty years old, and two 
years more he reigned at Babylon. Could we but prevail upon 
ourſelves to believe, that Afyages lived to fo great an age, we ſhould 
willingly follow Herodotus, having a great reſpect for that venerable, 
and by ſome much injured, hiſtorian. His ſyſtem is no ways repug- 
nant to ſcripture, where nothing is ſaid of Darius the Mede, which 

may not be as well applied to AMyages himſelf as to his ſon. 


(g1) Xenoph. Cyroped. 1. 1. c 19. (92) Taſepb. Autig. 
4 


J. 10. c. 13. (93) Ne. ubi ſupra. 
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to be 


and bope, that the-reader will not think we have treſpaſſed on hi. 
patience, when he reflecta, that we have brought within the com- 
pals of one note what has ſupplied matter for whole volumes. 
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(94) See Lengler. Methods four  ctndier bi: Tom. 1.95 222. 
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| The Deſeription of P x RSTA- 
T* * like many others, bas in different 2 
deen called y different names, + 


SS + 
— 9 
FR - 
* 
* \ 
* 


| and tho to ſome the ,ame.. 
5 on of tk mers CPE GEL ca, yet, 
inaſmuch as the ſubſequent hiſtory will be much enlightened 
thereby, we ſhall give the reader as diftint and accurate an 
— — ThSmoſt antient name of Per- 
. called by Moſes , viz. Elam, or, 
as forme write it, lam, from Elam the ſon of Shem, the th-" 
ther 'of its !ts firſt tnhabitznts. b Herodotus calls its inhabitants 
227 051 be 
try are ſaid to have called themſelves Artæi, and the region 
ein 8 In the books of * Daniel, . 
as, &c. we find. it called Paras, agreeable to the Per- 
"denomination of Part, or Phirs, whereby the proper 
Per ; called at this time. It has been alſo called f Acbæ- 
„ ger rm aero In * Oriental wri- * 
> fram, and Shabiflan, that t is the de- 


general names of Perfia, but rather 


as they are frequently uſed in authory 
that contitry with we ct" e, they may well 


cn h — 
7 HE 


„Gn. x. 22. xiv, 1. Junzn, v. 25. Pera. Antiq. 

lib. 1. e. vii. d Pol. cap. 17. < Hyos Relig. vet. Perſar. 
p. 413. 4 vi. 28. © i Eso. ü. . f Hon ar. lib. Hi. 
Od. 1. Ovid de Arte, lib 1. v. 226. © Hr os abi ſupr. 
Voyognt! du Crarpin, tom. III. p. 2, 3. e 


— A) The beſt commentators, agree, that the Elamites, who were 
adde, of the Feria, ee deſcended. from Elam the ſor. 
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— n on the weſt dann, on the 
; fouth the Perflan-gulph, but this relates to — + Ad oa 
| vince, Lay and diſtin 2 we reap? and therefore, 


1915 
FF 


„ that is the dominions of the Per- 
and: Hehe the mouth of the river 
the river Indus, about 1840. of our 
from the river Oxus to the Perſian 


rf. 


8 . 


miles, 


7 


SF 


r Cuvan. Geogr. ib. v. c. 3. „ Cruves. ubi ſup. 


ho hw i. 2 


eee a. * that Perf is the 


„ the Black-ſoa, the Red-ſea, che Ces e, e 


„ gulph, and alſo theſe fix rivers, almglt as' well known as ſens, 
<<. Expbrates, francs; Tigris, Phaſus, O, and hd. It is indeed 
Ci to mark preciſely the limits of this vaſt kingdom ; for 
it 15 not with it as with the dominions of 
: marks the 
four days 
++ though the foll iv in ſome plact#ike 

fans look on it as a mark of truc 222 
W 


1c Chardiz woy. Vol. III. 
Vor. IV. Fff * boat 


hy EU tn Buadaie 


h... 
A, it wonld have ſwelled this 


if, we had in the.text been 


(12 


50 Ab. vi. . 21. (16) . ll ee ee 5 
e (19) HIP. Indic. 7. 366. 120) bb. vi. 7 6. 82 
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Drangians 4 Drangiana, bounded on the ſouth by Gedrefia, on the 
eaſt by Arachofia, on the north by Aria, on the weſt by Car- 
mania the deſert, derived its as ſome ſay, from the ri- 


ver Drangius, and is called by the modern Per fians Sigiftan ; 
it was antiently peopled by the Darandes and the Batre, 


4 Pror. lib. vi. c. ix. | 
Pliny and (23) Ptolemy, it is, however, moun- 
* ad that 


mentioned by (22) 
tainous, though wi mountains have 


mines of copper and iron; the people antientl 


Y, however, lived 


in no very defirable condition, if the deſcripti us by Pox- 
gonins Mala be true, The Carmanians, ſaid he, have neither fruits, 
% nor raiment, nor houſe, nor cattle, but cover themſelves with 


„fins of fiſh, and feeding on them for the jnoſt part, the bodies 
4% as well as heads of theſe people are co with hair (24)"*. 
It may be, Pompenius Mela confounds the Carmanians with a nation 
inhabiting the tea coaſt, and called from their manner of livi 
It i, mentioned both by (25) Strabo and (26) 4rrian, 
who are ſaid not only to have fed on fiſh but to have erected huts 
with their bones. (27) amian, Marcellinus' gives Germania 2 
better character. At this day this province is particularly remarka. 
ble for producing ſheep which bear the fineſt wool in the world ; 
they have this peculiar property, that having fed upon new graſs 
from TJamary to May their fleece falls off of itſelf, and leaves the 
ſheep quite naked; the wool being gathered and beaten, the coarſe 
breaks, and the fine only remains. Gawrs have the whole ma- 
nufacture of this wool in their hands; which confifts chiefly in gir- 
dles much efteemed through the eaft; and in a ſort of ſerges, which 
are as ſoft aud Hmoſt as fine as filk (28). Dependent on this pro- 
vince is the little, but famous, iſland of Ormes, in compaſs about 
20 miles, ſtony and full of rocks, barren and deftitute of all ne- 
ceſſaries except ſalt, of which there is ſuch plenty and ſo hard, that 
it is faid houſes are built thereof. The ſoil is compoſed of a white 
ſand, formerly im into Exrope. . Water (except ſuch as after 
rains was preſerve mm ects 22 my tn th au 
world, its inhabitants had not only their victuals, but the very wa- 
ter they uſed, from the continent; the air in ſummer exceſſively 
ſultry, fo that people were forced to live in grots, and to lie in wa- 
ter (29). At preſent there is nothing on it but a fort; but of its 
antient kingdom, and of the ſeveral revolutions which happened 
therein, we ſhall not fail to treat in its proper place. 


(22) Mb. vi. c. 23. (23) Ubi ſupra. (24) De fits arbit. 
H. ini. ce. 8. (25) /ib. xv. (26) Hift. Ind. c. 29. (27) lib. 
xð x. (28) Tavernier in Harris's ColleSion, Vol. II. p. 307. 
(29) Mandeifo's Travels in Harris's colledtion, Vol. II. p. 118. 
Fevers. in the ſame Vol. p, 347. | 


Ptolemy 
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fog ue (E) 
Arachoſa, bounded on the weſt by Drangiana, on the 

north by Parepamiſus, on the eaſt by the river Indus, on the 

ſouth by Gedrofia ; its modern name is not well ſettled, in- Archoſia. 

habited of old by the Arimaſpi, who were afterwards called 

Murgyetæ, then Euergete, the Sydri, Rodlute, and 

Eta, Ptolemy reckons up thirteen cities in this province, 


7 Tavzxx. voy. abi ſupr. C See note (E). 


agree in calling 
this pro 4 | its in- 
habitants Draxgi (33). A ridge of mountains, the principal of 
m thence 
#5, from 


mous either in antient or modern times, but chiefly at preſent from 
its being reported to have been the birth-place of Ruff an, the cele. 


. 4 


that Paradi 


497- (31) Ei. vi e 19. (32) Lib. vi. 
Lib. xvig. (34) Paul, wenet, ap. Purchas' 
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tiant inhabitants were the Bolite, Ariſtopbili, Ambante, Pa- 
niches and Peri ; its chief cities Oriofpanum and Naulibrs 3 
modem cities there are many of great note, ſuch as Be r, 
Aſbe, W Bat, vith one of the fineſt in 
Porfia, and adorned with various beautiful Karawanſeras (G). 


„Ter. Voy. ubi fupr, 


w Tavzrx. Voy. Tom, I. I. 


iti. p. 394. 
«<<. prayed in the-temple, an made their oblatioas, they ſpend the 


4% reſf of the time in dances by companies in the ſtreets, to the 
4% ſound of trumpets, villing their friends, and eating together 
% every tribe by idelf. Great Hugs revenue from this 
«© country is" 4 0r'5 "millions yearly * Vet after all it is far 
from being whether Ca has any thing to do with the 
antient province of Arachofia, imer Cabenliffan lics beyond Canda- 


the 

valleys fo as to render them cool and pleaſant. We have oblerved 
above, that the kingdom of Candabur is included within the antient 
province of Parepamiſus ; this little realm hath for its capital a city 
of the ſame name; Which is looked upon to be the beſt fortified 
place in all this pat of H; OE — 
through it in going to, or coming „aua, it is conſequently a. 
— ful of trade. Tavernier has given us an ample * 
ſeription of it, at the end of the 5th book of his travels; as to the 
hiſtory of its princes and of the various fortunes it has ſuſtained, we 


ſhall give the reader à diſtinct view of them, when we have dedu- 


ced the Pera hiſtory as low as to the erecting of this little king- 
dom. 


(37) Tavern, in Harris's collact. Vol. II. 9.355. (38) Cellar. 


Geogr. Autig. Vol II. c. 23.p. 719. Strab. lib. xi. p. 348. 
Arrian. Exped. Alex. lik. v. c. 3. (399 F 


© Baciriana, 


Hyrcania. 
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ly inhabited | 
Acinace, 7. „ Thecere, a powerful people, and ſeveral 

ather nations. of lefs note; it was in the. firſt ages of the 
world a kingdom, and a very famous one too, in later times 
it boaſted a thouſand cities, the chief of theſe were Bactra and 
Ebuſmi, both royal cities as Ptolemy tells us, Maracands and 
Charracharta ; its modern cities of note are alſo numerous, 
hut we ſhall not mention them here, becauſe we ſhall have- 
occaſion hereafter to conſider this country more particularly. 

. Margiana, bounded on the weſt by Hyrcania, on the 
north by Tartary, on the ſouth by Aria, and on the weft by 
Battria ; now called Eftarabad ; it is divided from Tartary 
by the river Oxus, called by the modern Perfians I Ruth- 
. thani-khurkan, inhabited antiently by the Derbice, the Maſ- 
ſagetæ, who came hither from Scythia, the Parni, the Dabe, 
and the Tapurni. * Among ts cites of note we may reckon. 
Alexandria, one of the ſix cities of that name in Perfia, af- 
terwards called Antiochia, and after that Seleucia, Nigæa, or 
rather Nyſæa, mentioned by Ptolemy ; as to modern places 
of note, Eflarabad, Amul, and Damlau, deſerve chiefly to be 
mentioned (H). 

_ = Hyrcania, bound:d on the north by the Caſpian ſea, cal- 
led ſometimes Mare Hyrcanum from its waſhing the ſhore of 
this province, on the welt by Media, on the ſouth by Par- 
thia, and on the eaſt by Margiana ; called now Mazandran, 
and including likewiſe the province 'of Kylan. The old inha- 
bitants of this <ountry were the Maxzere, Aabeni, and 


* Prol. I. vi. c. xi I Tavern. Vis: I. iv. ce. 1. *Cuvv. 
abi ſupr. Prox. I. vi. e. . 


H) re 
this province, begirt, as it is, with high mountains, watered 
peaſant rivers, the lt e 
mous in Greek and Latin authors. It is likewiſe celebrated for ics 
fertility in vines of ſuch an extraordinary fize, that two men 
ſcarce fathom the trunk of one of them, pf wt ogg wc ſome 
which are two cubits long. Aztiochus Soter was ſo much pleaſed 
with the beauty of this country, that he not only built a. magnifi- 
cent city therein, but even incloſed the whole lata, watered by 
the rivers Arias and Marge, with a wall 1 oo ia in Circuit (40). 
Eftarabad its preſent capital is chiefly — for the ſine drug- 
gets and other excellent woollen goods manufactured there (41), 


(40) Strab. lib. xi. p. 516. Ga) Tavern. Vol. ＋ 5. 397. ; 


Chri 


capital was called FH rana as Well as 
. of Were chin: 


e af the fo 7 very 


note are d abad, 2 


at the _ = 


* 4h this, 
S Twomas Hinnzar's Travels i in Haz 18's colled. Vol. 


I r. 434 2 
er e 


(1 Antient writers agree 
g's However, N by 155 meadows _ 
ſome $ 


fuickür fr itte, ear th 
leſs pleafant pr. 


wien wit beith of r 80 * Ur 
to its preſent condition, noting cn be mn ol 
ae rg , ce chere is between accounts | 
prion of cet 2 ca and who have had & oppor - 
Ro n of the ivy of, which the 
difcourfe- Yes er wit the better of this, if he takes the 
trouble of comparing the following , extradted froth the tra- 
vels of the dulce of Holfein's — with What we ſhall here- 
afrer give Him from Sir John Chardin, in or the dir of Per- 
fa. * Te milf be confeſſed by all thoſe vnd have travelled in 
* theſe parts, chat the province of Eile is a terreſtrial 
* adounding, in fill, oil, wine, - rice, tobacco, lemons, oranges, 
6 ets, and all forts of other fruits ; the vines (which 
4 Fee with their branches up the trees being wa 


being as dex in compat as e's the 1 

od . 5 as well as the rivers belonging to this 
rd to the inhabitants prodigious quantities of fiſh, as their 
L fornifh them wich ſtore of cattle, and their 
| with venifon and wild fow!, which 27 me admire, 
« how Jobs de Laer, who follows the of tſteps of Fohannes de Per- 
fia, could afſert with ſo much confidence, that Meſanderax (part 
ol che province of K/as) lies under fo cold a climate, that the 
*: fruits. there ſeldom come to full maturity, when it is confeſſed by 
« all that have any right knowledge of thoſe parts, that, among 
« alb the provindes of that valt empire, there is none that challenge 
«« prerogative for a temperate and benign air, before that of le 


„ ſanderax, which beyond all diſpute produces the beſſ fruits of all 
| « Perfis. Schuch Sch Mar was ih well convinced of this point, that 


' (42) dmmian. Marcellin. lib. xxiii. | 
Vox. IV. F 833 *© he 


— 0 VP 
4. \ 
6 . Do Z 
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Aria. 


much ſubject to heats, and intermixed with deſerts, 
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e Aria, bounded on the north by Margiana and Bactria, 
an the weſt by Parthia and the deſert, on the ſouth 
by Drangiana, on the caſt by Parapamiſus, now compre- 
hend ed under the province of Choraſan; it was antiently in- 
habited by the Niſæi, Miaveni, Muſdorani, Caſſirotæ, Obares, 
E i, Borgi ; its principal cities of old were 
Aria, ſeated on the river Arias, mentioned by Pliny, thought 
to be the ſame city, which is {till famous under the name of 
Heri, or Herat, rebuilt and ſplendidly adorned by the ſultan 
Heuſfen Mirza, Alexandria built by Alexander, who ſettled 
a colony of Macedonians therein, Artacanda, called by * Stra- 
bo Artacana, and itaxa(K). 


* Parthia, 
Prox. lib. vi. c. xvii. 4 Geogr. lib. xv. 

„ he gave the in his opinion to this province before any 

% other of all his dominions, which made him lay the foundation 


ordinary reſidence where he died (43). 
were 


to the beſt geographers, has appeared an inexplicable doubt, would 
eee i | 
refer the learned reader to the authors cited at the bottom of 
the page, from whom he may receive all the ſatisfaction the na- 
ture of the thing will admit (44). In our deſcription in the 
have followed Ptolemy exactly, as knowing no better guide, 
we muſt at the ſame time allow, that ſome things there 
deſcription of this province which are not eaſily underſtood, 
the ſeveral fountains from whence he derives the ſtream 
river Arias, and the lake which he ſays it forms (45). Of 
cities mentioned by that author, we cannot find above five 
majnnes by tug athiy antient writer, and oy the 
{t part are found altogether in a paragraph of Aan Mar 
cellinus (46). It was antiently a ver | i 

tly a very populous commit. ang 


text we 


in his 


reſts near the mountains ; however, where the heat of the fun is 
little rebated, they have very fruitful plains, which pang, per 
things produce grapes, the wine of which hath ſo ſtrong a body as 
to keep fourſcore or a hundred years, without diminution of 

or flavour. The antient city of 4ria, now known by the name of 
Heri or Herat, is ſtill large and populous. Sir Themas Herbert in his 
travels tells us, that when he was there he found it under a gover- 


(43) Harris's Callas. Vol. II. p. roi. (44) Cellar. Geograph. 


Artig. lib. iii. c. æxii. p. 721. Caſaub. in Strab. lib. xv. p. 720. 
(45) bib. wi. c. 17. (46) lib. xaii. 


nor 
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* Parthia, bounded on the weſt by Media, on the north Parthia. 


11 on the caſt by Aria, on the ſouth by Car mania 
f ok ſurrounded mountains, which ſerve it for 
on every fide, at this day called Erat or Aral, and 
to iſh it from Chaldes, which is likewiſe called Erat, 
this is ſtiled Erac- Ag ami. 
Tu antient Parthians : are ſaid to have been originally 
Scythians, who, baniſhed from their own country, ſettled 
here and aſſumed this name, which in their own, that is in the 
Scythian language, fignified nified exiles Ptolemy reckons 25 large 
cities with this province, and it muſt certainly have been very 
populous, fince niiny cities and 2000 villages were d 
by earth-quakes. Its capital was Hecatompylos, fo called from 
— gg Lge a noble and magnificent place, 
icky = think, to remain ftill the capital of 
722 i. che name of Biß han, or rather Spaubawn. 
Modern towns of note are © Touchercan, Hamadan, a very 
. herds of 
cattle fed in its neighbourhood, n 8 
butter, cheeſe, e gin, & 9975 
er, 


*Pror. lib. vi. c. 5. fCr uv. ubiſupr. 5 Tavznn, 
Voy. L iv. c. 1. . 


nor of its own, and adds, that the adjoining country abounds with 
roſes, of which they make a water much in its ſmell than 
that made in Fare. There are likewiſe, ſays another eminent 
traveller, admirable made in the neighbourhood of this 


the origin of the Parthians, it may not be a- 
miſs to give ene of that author, on whoſe 
authority we took it. The Parthians (ſays he) are alſo derived 
66 5 from the Ccythiees ; for they were exiles of that country, as their 
name teſtifies. For in the Scythian language banibed men 
« Ire called Parthians Theſe, in like manner with the Ba&rians, 
* civil wars driven out of Sebi, firſt fixed themſelves by 
*« ſtealth in the country adjoini aa 
% tained by force more extended dominions (48). 44 * 
later ages Farthis became the miltreſs of her neighbours, and har 


(47) Heri Call. Vel. J. p. 435. (48 ) Aar. Origin. ix. 
a 2 


Ggg 2 with 
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N bounded on the north by Media, ang 


vPro. Ib. vi. C. 4. 


with Rome the empire of the world, yet under the antient * 2 
and even under the Macedonian monarehs, it was ſo little 

ed, that it remained an adjunct of Hyrcania, and was not made a 
province. [tis vox eaſy to fix the decivation of the capi- 
ral of Parthia; in antient time, F ſays, that it was called 
los, becauſe all the roads through the Parthien dominion 
here (49). Cetin fays it way baile by the Greeks, but by 
how, qr at what time, be informs ys nat (500. It TT 
that los is rather a Greek jnterpretation of the true 


of this city, than the real thereof, but then what 2 
ths was i the ee la 3 Lg 


having been recorded by any 12 we have met with. 
In reſpe to what hs bark obſerved in * 
being founded on the ruins of the antien 
many authorities to bear us out, any Ct 
grounds wheteon to found this 55 Tt is unan 


noryicþfanding their geighhourhood, ——— hatred io each 
other, which they have tranſmitted to their ſucceſſogs, who; tho 
they live in the fame city, ſhew notwit — prancs Bah on 


= but age deny, | 


own that the city we are ſpeaking of was campaſed 
towns, called by them Deredechte and — 


dune feuds. An enguiry into the « 
here, if the anſwer were not — 
by the magiſtrates, becauſe theſi 
It is not very clear at what time the towns befare 
wnited, or when this city received the name by 
known, Some {ay this happened before the reign we 
Tie bee, corruptly called Tamerlene, who deſtroyed. it twice. 
Certain it is, that Shaubarum owes the glory it now poſſeſſes to the 
great Sh4b 4has, who, after the conqueſts of the kingdoms of Lar 
(49) {ib ». c. 25. (59: lib. vi c. 11. (51) Herbert's 
T-avels in Harris's lle. Vol. I. p. 431. Holftein adors 
Travels in the ſame ColleHion, Vol. II. þ 79- Careri Voyag. tom. ii p- 
$5. (52) Towernier, PFeyay. tom i. J. iv. c. 5. þ. 434, 
tons. ii. p. 6. Carer i, 3 Le Brun, Voerag. tom. 1. p 197. 


* 
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ſara, an the caſt by the Garmazias, on the ſouth by the Per. 
and dees, charmed with the” Gtuation of this place, made it the 
capital of his empire, between the yegr 1620 and 3628. There is 


@ differently 
K 


mnelli Carzri, Spahon, M. Le Bran, 
mology of the word is. ng leſs difficult te 
in which it ſhould be wrote. 


Habes ; but. 
it 


it in a lain ſpacious and fertile, ſur · 
rounded with mountains, which d it alike: from the ſultry 


heats of ſummer, and the piercing winds of the winter ſeaſon : 


ſtream to fall into this river, that it might benefit his capital the 
more, and by this contrivance the Zenderoud is as broad at 
hawn in the ſpring, as the Seine is at Paris in the winter. 


united waters of theſe rivers are ſweet, pleaſant, and wholeſome, 


(53) Hen Ambaſſadors travels, Tavernier, Voyag. ubi ſupr. 
* uh; fog p. 86. (54) Holftein Ambaſſadors travels ubi 


almoſt 


all thors 
as ſettled by us. The ety» 
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4 tem. is. p. 2, 3. (56) UI fupr. (52) 
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called 


TN. 


- Mara 


es, Stabæi. 
s, the noble metropolis 


= 


* 


Hippephagi 


of note ware Þ 
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name; Paſargada, a noble city built by Cyrus, and honour- 


the Meſabate, 

of the antient Per/fian empi 

now Marazu ; Toace, the capital of a 
ed with his tomb 


Cnay. 11. 


As to modern cities there are many of 


great 


i Tavern, Voyag, tom. 1. I. iv. c. 1. p. 412, 


1175 


344 


v3's 121101 


i 


g 


ny 


rr: 


Hit 


having on the top a pyramid, 


the ſame metal. On the weſt fide 


moſque extremely magnificent. At ſome diſtance from thence ap- 


ſtand a range of 


the gate called Ali Kapie ; and between theſe 


The middle 


full of ſhops. 
great meaſure with tents, under which all 


goods are ſald ; hut theſe are taken away in the 


rticoes 


PO 


pears 
fine buildings adorned with 


evening to 
make 


is taken up in a 


of 


G's 


* Bo Ar. 


lace. In che middle ſtadds a pillar, on the 


when tournaments are celebrated here 
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| Chan over the river Zendfrvade, $40 
broad, built with large tones ; it has three and thir 
ot which are founded on the ſand, which is firm and flable ; 
through theſe, when it is high enough, the water 
ninety three miches upon this bridge, ſome ſhut, ſome open, 
corners thereof are flanked with towers. It has a wall er 
rapet of brick wich openings at certain diſtances, which afford the 
fineſt proſpect in the world. In the r 
are divers pleaſure- houſes belonging to the king, and garden flor 
with fruit trees, and adorned with every thing elſe that can com- 
tribute to the making them worthy of their poſſefſor. There are 
ET Fo pony public ſtruſtures, which deſerve 
to be particulari this note were not already too : 

us conclude it then with obſerving n 
by the Perſian: Tabaroel, is a very mean ſtruſture and i as mean 2 
condition, its walls being in fych a ruinous ſtate, that though there 
are ſome cannon mounted upon them, yet they are never made uſe 

of, from an that the walls would fall if thofe pieces 
were diſcharged (59). LE N 

(M) This country is very frequently mentioned in antient au- 

thors, and therefore we are the better enabled to gi 
of its former, as well as preſent ſtate (60), Such parts of it as lic 
towards the north are hilly. and barren, bearing neither fruit nor 


IE 


Fi 


1 


(59) Le Brun. tom. 5. 5. 198, Cc. Chardin. tom, is. c. 1. Carers, 


tom ii. l. 1. c 5, 6. (60) Streb. lib. xv. p. 501. Plin. lib. wi. c. 
avi. Hered. c. 125. ; 


corn 
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Su 


„ bounded on the * north by ri 
by 2 on the caſt by Perſis, on the ſouth by oy 5 
gul 


* PTor. lib. vi. c. 5. 


eorn ſufficient for the uſe of the inhahitants; ſome emeralds indeed 
there are found, but-of no great value. On the coaſt of the Per- 
fan gulph the ſoil is as bad, though of a different nature, being hot 
and ſandy, and producing few other trees than Palms but between 
theſe there lies a rich and pleaſant region abounding with corn, 
fruit, and cattle, and better watefed, though but by ſmall rivers, 
than moſt of the other regions within this wide empire. The en- 
trance of this is narrow and difficult, defended formerly a- 
gainſt Alexander the Great by Ariobarzanes, a noble Perfian, who 
gave a check to that conaueror's progreſs, and immortalized his 
name by this gallant performance in the ſervice of his country. As 
to Perſepolis the antient capital of this province, and of the old em- 
pire of the Pam, Diodorus Siculus informs us, that it was the 
richeſt city in wor!d at the time that it was ſubdued by Alexaz- 
der ; whoſe ſoldiers taking it by ſtorm put all the men to the ſword, 
rifled their houſes, and carried off immenſe quantities of gold and 
ſilver, Alexander reſerving to himſelf the treaſures in the citadel, 
which had been there ſrom the time of Cyrus, the founder 
of the Perm empire. If this author's computation be right, he 
41 of gold; in ſine, 
the ſpoil was ſo that the neighbouring countries were con- 
ſtrained to mules and other heaſts of burden, beſides three 
— — for he had conceived ſuch a diſlike 
to the inhabitants of this city, that he was reſolved to leave them 
of value ; and thus, as the ſame: writer obſerves, Pere 
lis, once ſo famous for its maguificence, became no leſs remarkable 
bor its calamity | 61). Among the cities of note at this time the 
— 2 Schiras, which, with the adjacent country, is thus de- 
by a famous traveller, in his account of the. road from 
Spanhawwn'to the Indies : * From-thence (5: e. Tehel minar) to Schiras 
* is an hard day's journey, eſpecially when the ſnow melts, or then 
the road is like a fea. , The 3 which many wit 
% have to be the antient Cyropolis, =o — 0h pany: of 
Paſa, lies in 78 deg. es deg. 36 mia. lati- 
% tude. It is ſeated in a plain, about foe leagues in extent 
from north to ſouth and about five leagues from caſt to. weſt, 
6 «+ Upon the ſouth-eaſt is a lake of falt water about four leagues 
in compaſs? The foil about it is very good and fruitful, and i, 
famous for the beſt wines in Perſia. The city itte!f has nothing 
« handſome in it, for it looks more like a ruined town than u cit.: 
« It has no walls but - bad ditch, and the houſes are buiic of catch 


(61) Died. Sicul. lib. xvii. c. 68. 
Vor. IV. H h h «© dried 


a, on the weſt Suſiana. 
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ſort. On the north · weſt fide is the king's garden called Bay 
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gulph, believed by ſome to have been the land of Havilah, 
called now Chuſffan, inhabited by the nations following, viz. 
the Ehmæi and Coſſei. Its capital the famous city of Suſa, 
the | Shuſhan of the ſcriptures, and Tariana, called by Am- 


mianus 
1 DaniEL viii, 2. Nzutem. i. 1. EsT R i. 2. 


dried in the ſun, and whitened over with lime; ſo that when 
„ they are well moiſtened with rain, they often fall down of them- 
<< ſelves, only the college which nan Kouli Kan built;and ſome of 
the moſques, are of brick ; and the beſt of theſe moſques, which is 
called Sha Shiraque, is kept in ſomething better repair than ordinary 
«« @©ut of a particular devotion z| but there is nothing worth _— 
„ natice of in it. On the north-eaſt ſtands an high mountain, whi 

is covered with ſeveral forts of fruit trees, of which there are 
* ſome orange, lemons, and cypreſſes, and at the foot of it a tone 
bridge, from whence there is a ſtreet which goes in a ſtrait line 
«« quite through the city. This ſtreet is walled on both fides, and at 
certain ſpaces are ſeveral great gates which have neat little houſes 
* built upon them, from which is a pleaſant proſpect into the gar- 
dem planted with rows of eypreſſes. The ſtreets of Schiras are 
** ſomewhat narrow ; but there are ſome fair ones, having in the 
*« mid{t of them lovely canals, and baſons of water very pleaſant. 
There are a great i 

«« well furniſhed with 
and every commodity 
«« theze are 

, laſophy, and medicine, and tis ſuid i 
dentꝭ in it. There are in this city 
*< where they make great and (mall 
waters made in this city; as to 
«« pickled fruits in, whick-they ſend in great quantities i 
«© Sumatra, Batavia, and other places. They make 
a white tone almoſt as bard as marble, which 
*« hill four days journey from bin, and tis at clear | 
as any glaſs in the world. I is wonderful how they blow their 
great bottles called C which are a finger thick, and hold 
near 3O quarts of wine They have no manufaftures at 
but a few coarſe painted cloths,” and uſed only by the 


„ which is indeed well ins, 


planted with fruit trees, roſes, and jam 


but for want of order it looks like a wildernefs.' From this gar- 
den to the hills is  vitteyard, belonging to ſeveral perſons, two 
leagues long and one broad, which is watered with the river 
*+* Bendemir, which is ſometimes dry in ſummer, becauſe it never 
rains there but in ſpring and autumn. The wines made here 


* are the beſt in all Po-fia, but they make no great quantities of 
« them. 
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mianus Ti v». The modern towns of note are“ Aba- 
tvas, Scabar, Ram-hormus (N). 


Turn 


.» Ap. CSLTAA. Geog. antiq. lib. iii. c. 19. p. 684. n Tavern. 
Voy. ubi ſupra. 


«« them, becauſe they are dry and pickle good part of their grapes. 
% 'Tis an excellent ſtomach wine, but very ſtrong, ſo that, with- 
„ out ſpoiling the taſte of it, it will carry two thirds of water. 
* They fell heir wine by weight, and not by meaſure, and put- 
<< ting it in Cheſts ſend a great deal yearly to Saubatun and the 
Hues. * ls of Schiras ate very witty, and moſt of the 
© beſt poets in Perfig were born here. In an antient moſque here 
e Jes Schich Sadi, one of the beſt of their poets, whom they ho- 
% nour as a faint. The ſoil about this City is very good and produ- 
ces plenty of all things. They have all the fruits that we have, 
« and oranges and lemons in abundance. They have vaſt quanti- 
«« ties of roſes, from which they draw ſuch great plenty of roſe- 
« water that they furniſh all the Jxdies- with it. They have a 
<< great deal of corn, but give much to their horſes to be eaten in 
*« the blade, becauſe they ſay that for want of water it would ne- 
+ ver come to maturity. There is a great deal of opium made at 
© $chiras, fot round about the town are large fields ſown with 
„% white poppies; they have alſo ſtore of capers which they ſend 
into all parts (62). ** | 

(N) Sana, as deſcribed by Prolemy, includes the province flited 
Elymais (63), which Plizy alſo obſerves to have lain within the 
bounds of this province, and to have been diſtinguiſhed from it 
by the river Zulu (64). It received its name from S»/a, the 
capital thereof, once the royal ſeat of the Pera kings, who were 
wont to reſide one part ot the year here, and the other at Ec- 
batana. Pliny ſays, that it was founded by Darius the ſon of Hy/ta- 
65); but this is not to be taken ſtrictly, for certain it is, that the 
uin; he ſpeaks of could only be its reſtorer, ſince Strabo poſitive- 
ly affirms, that it was built by Tirbonus the father of Menmon (66) ; 
and Herodotus long before ſays, that Su/a was called the city of Mem- 
ox (67). Tia difficult to determine whether in pleaſantneis, magni- 
ficence, or ſtrength this noble city excelled ; ſeated it was as ſacred 
and prophane authors agree, on the river Ulaz or Ezlzzs, called alſo 
the Choaſpe:, or rather on the confluence of theſe two rivers, for the 
Eul#us and the Choaſpes, meeting at Suſa, run together in one 
ſtream, and are afterward: ſtiled ſometimes by one name, ſometimes 
by the other. As to its beltaty, Diodorus affirms, that Alexander, 
when he ſeized the palace here, took poſſeſſion of the nobleſt man- 


(62) Tavern. in Harris's collection, Vol. II p. 344. (63) Cellar. 
Geog. Antig. lib. ui. c. 19. 5.2. p. 682. (64) Hi. Nas. lib. vi. 
c. 27. (65) 261 ſupr, (66) Geogr. lib. xv. p. 500. (67) 
Terpfich. c. 54. | 
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Curdiftan Turnx are two other provinces 
end Schir- which need not be deſcribed here, becauſe they have been 


Wan. 


Climate. 
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of the Perſian empire, 


treated of elſewhere already. Theſe are o Curdiftan, containing 
the antient Afyria, and ? Schirwan, of old ſtiled Media. A 
famous modein traveller 4 tells us, that there are reckoned in 
the dominions of Perſia upwards of five hundred conſiderable 
places, walled towns, and caſtles, about ſixty thouſand vil- 
lages, and forty millions of ſouls. _— ; 

As to the air and climate of this r conſidering the 
great extent thereof, it cannot be other wiſe than varied, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the ſeveral parts thereof, ſome be- 
ing frozen with cold, and others burnt with heat at the ſame 
time of the year, which cannot be ſtiled wonderful, ſince it 
is natural, and occaſioned by cauſes for which we can eaſily 
account. The air, where ever it is cold, is dry; but where 
it is extremely hot, it is ſometimes moiſt; In order to give 
the reader a juſt notion of this, it will be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that all along the coaſt of the Perſian gulph, from 
weſt to eaſt, to the very mouth of the river Indus, the heat 
is for four months ſo exceffive, that even thoſe who are born in 
the country are unable to bear it, but are forced to quit their 
houſes, and retire to-the mountains ; ſo that ſuch as travel in 


theſe parts at that ſeaſon, find none in the villages, but wretch- 


ed poor creatures left there to watch the effects of the rich, at 
the expence of their pwn health; As the extreme heat of the 
air renders it inſupportable, ſo' ivmakes it alſo prodigiouſly un- 
wholſome, ſtrangers frequently falling ſick there, and ſeldom 

ing. The eaſtern provinces of Pera, from the river 
Indus to the borders of Tartary, are ſubject to great heats, 


* Cryver. Geog. I. v. c. 14, Tavzxn. ubi ſupr. See before, 


p. 123. Crux. ubi ſupr. Tavern, ubi ſupr. See before, 
p. 355, Kſeg. 1 Crnarory. Voy. tom. ill, p. 4. 


Toa in the univerſe. Here were the records of the Perfian 
empire; and here were laid up the treaſures of the kingdom, chat 
they might be made uſe of on any emergency, and not be ſquander- 
ed away at the will of the prince. Alexander took from hence 


2 
: 


nine thouſand; talents of coined gold, and forty thouſand talents of 
gold and filver bullion (68). | modern name of this celebrated 
city differs not much from 


thatby which it was formerly called. 
The city of Sbaſfern being by ſome travellers conceived to be built 
at leaſt very near the place where of old ſtood S (69), 


| (68) Died. Siexd, AB. vill. c. 66. 


112 (69) Tevern. Vepag. tom. 
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but not quite ſo unwholſome as on the coaſts of the Indian 
ocean and Perfian but in the northern provinces, on 
the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, the heat is full as great, and, 
though attended with moiſture, as unwholſome as on the coaſt 
before-mentioned. From October to May there is no country 
in the world more pleaſant than this ; but the people carry in 


their faces indelible marks of the malign influence of their 


ſummers, looking all of them of a faint yellow, and having 
neither ſtrength nor ſpirits, though about the end of April 
they abandon their houſes, and retire to the mountains, which 


are five and twenty or thirty leagues from the ſea. In a 


word, the unhealthineſs of this place is ſo notorious, that 
when a perſon is ſent to the government of Ghilan, it is ge- 
nerally looked un as a kind of diſgrace, and the people at 
Spaubawn are apt to ask, whether he has robbed or murdered 
to deſerve ſuch a commiſſion. But this moiſtneſs in the air 
is only in theſe parts; the reſt of Perſia enjoys a dry air, the 
sky being perfectly ſerene, and hardly ſo much as a cloud ſeen 
to fly therein. Lo ſay the truth, the purity of this element 
is the greateſt bleſſing the inhabitants enjoy, deriving from 
thence a clear and florid complexion, together with an excel- 
lent habit of body. It rains ſeldom, but it does not ſollow 
that the heat admits of no mitigation ; for in the night, 


not a cloud be ſeen, the sky being ſo clear that the ſtars alone 
afford a 


light ſufficient to travel by, yet there is a brisk wind 
which laſts till within an hour of morning, which gives ſuch 
a coolneſs to the air, that a man may diſpenſe with a tolerably 
warm garment. The ſeaſons in general, and in the middle 
of this kingdom, bappen thus ; the winter, beginning in No- 
vember and laſting till March, is very ſharp and rude, attend- 
ed with froſt, and ſnow falling in great flakes on the moun- 
tains, but never deſcending on the plains. There are moun- 
tains days journey to the weſt of Spauhaton, on which 
the ſnow lies for eight months of the year. It is ſaid, that 
they find there white worms as big as one's little finger, which 
if cruſhed feel colder than the ſnow itſelf. From the month 
March to that of May, there are brisk winds, from May 
Sept „the air is ſerene and dry, refreſhed by pleaſant 
E in the night, at evening, and morning, and 
in 


to be obſerved, that in ſummer the nights are about ten hours 


long, the twilight being very ſhort, which joined to the cool- 
neſs of the nights, renders the heat of the day ſo moderate, 
that this ſeaſon is as ſupportable at $ as at Paris. 
The great dryneſs of its air exempts Perfia from thunder and 
earthquakes. In the ſpring indeed there ſometimes falls hail, 


and 


tember and November the winds blow as in ſpring. It is 
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greatly 
people aſſured him, that the weather was at ſome times ſo exceflive- 


Our author laſt mentioned has t 


a. 
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and as the harveſt is then pretty far advanced, it does a great 
deal of miſchief. The rainbow is ſeldom ſeen in this coun- 
try, becauſe there riſe not there vapours ſufficient to form itz 
but in the night there are ſgen rays of light ſhooting through 
the firmament, and follo as it were, by a train of ſmoke. 
The winds, however brisk, ſeldom ſwell into ſtorms or tem- 
peſts ; but on the other hand they are ſometimes poiſonous and 
infectious on the ſhore of the Cups, as all travellers a- 
gree (O). 


Taz 


(O) A to the air and clime of Pera, we have chiefly followed the 
ſo often commended Sir Jab Chardin, but never without comparing 
what he ſays with what is faid by other writers the moſt eſteemed on 
the ſame ſubject. M Tavernier and he both agree in reporting, that 
at Spauhawn it is uſual to enquire whether a man has ro or mur- 
dered who is ſent to Klan (70) ; which makes it the more ftrange, 
that intelligent perſons, who have alſo been on the ſpot, ſhould re- 
port directly the contrary, as has been remarked in a former note ; 
yet aſte: all ſome account may be given of this matter, nay, it is 
to be hoped, ſuch a one as will ſatisfy even a critical reader. 
There are a few months in the year in which the account given by 
Olearius is ſti!l found ftrictly true; but, alas! the reſt of © y 
the people are in a wretched condition, fly from their habitations, 
and ſcarce know where to ſeek for reſt. It was in the beſt ſeaſon 
of the year that the Ho/{fein ambaſſadors and their retinue crol- 
fed this country, and thus, it ſeems, it came to paſs, that they 
tepreſentcd it as a paradiſe, not ſuſpecting that at another ſeaſon 
of the year it could be fo intolerable a place as it really is. As to 
the inſupportable heat at Gombroon, all authors are agreed about 
it. M. Tavernier ſays, that people often find themſelves ſtruck by 
a ſouth wind in ſuch a manner, that they cry, I burn, and im- 
mediately fall down dead (7:). M. ie Brun ſays, that he was 
incommoded therewith while he was there, and that the 


ly ſultry as to melt the ſeals of letters. At this time the 
go in their ſhifts, and are continually ſprinkled with cold water; 
nay, the interpreter, belonging to M. 4e Brun and his company, 
had a well in which he paſſed ſome part of the day. Among the 
inconveniencie; conſequent from this malign diſpoſition of the air, 
one of the moſt terrible is the ingendering in the arms and legs a 


kind of leng ſmall worms which are not to be withdrawn without 


great danger of breaking them, upon which a mortification enſues. 
Ferefore jait reaſon to ſay, that a 
ſeverer puniſhment could not be inflicted even on à heinous offender 


thar'the leaving him in ſuch a place as this ; and yet, as he obſerves, 


(70) Chardin tom. iii. p. 7. Tavern. tom. i. J. iv. „ 1. p. 414. (71) 
Tavern. tom. i. J. v. c. 23. p. 704+ 


there 
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THERE is perhaps no country in the world, which general- Mountains. 
ly ſpeaking, is more mountainous than Perfia; but theſe 
mountains are far from being advantagious, fince many of 
them yield neither ſprings nor metals, and but a few are ſhad- 
ed with trees, It is true, that many of them are fituated on 
the frontiers, and ſerve as a kind of natural baſtions or ram- 
parts to this vaſt region, and it is very likely contribute in 
other places to make the country wholefome, by ſheltering 
the vallies under them from exceſſive heat. On ſome of theſe 
hills there is found a fort of mineral falt, which is fold very 
cheap”. As for particular ins, we have already men- 
tioned moſt of them, which deſerve to be remembered, in our 
deſcription of the ſeveral provinces of Perſia. * 

Ix reſpect to rivers, it has been already obſerved, that, ex- p. 
cept the Araxes, there is not one navigable ſtream in all this : 
try. There are indeed in moſt of its provinces ſome lit- 
tlegivers which run ſhort courſes, and would be more conſi- 
de than they are, if through want of water the inhabi - 
tants-were not forced to divert their ſtreams, by ſmall chan» 
nels, in order to fructiiy their grounds. An eminent travel- 
ler informs us, that this was practiſed antiently much more 
than of late years, and that from hence in a great meaſure 
ariſes the mi difference between the productions of antient 
and modern Pera. He affirms, that a Perfian of great qua- 
lity, and who was perfectly acquainted with this matter, in- 
formed him, that, within the ſpace of 24 years, no leſs than 
fourſcore channels had heen choaked up and loſt in the terri- 
tary of Tauris ©. As to ſeas, the northern provinces of the 
Penſian empire lie on the Caſpian lake or ſea, of which an 
ample deſcription has been already given. On the ſouth the 
Perfian ſhore is waſhed by the Indian ocean, and by the wa- j 
ters of the Perſian gulph or gulph of Balſara, flowing out of | 
the Indian ocean near the iſle of Ormus, from the ſouth-eaſt 
to the north-weſt,” haying Perſia on the eaſt, and Arabia on 
the weſt, it runs as high as the antient Chaldæa, where it re- 
ceives the Euphrates and the Tigris united in one ſtream, and 
very few rivers of note beſides. It may not be amiſs to take 


% 
„ 


* 
— 


* Tavzan. Voy. tom. i. I. iv. c. 1. p. 416. © Tavzax. 
Voyag. ubi ſupr. 3 5 


there are many people of worth and good ſenſe, who for the ſake 
of acquiring large fortunes in a ſhort time, hazard themſelves here, 
and rarely live to enjoy riches when they have got them 72). 


(72) Te Bran, Veogag. tom. ii p. 327. 1 
n tice 
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notice here, that the gulph is ſometimes ſtiled the red ſea, as 
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well as the gulph of den (P) 

AFTER 
(P) As we have remarked, that there is not above one 

river in Perfie, the reader need not be ſarpriſed that we ſay 05 little 


of the ſeveral ftreams which water that country ; one of them we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of under the head of natural rarities, 


but the river Arexes deſerves to be further confidered on account of 


the miſtakes which ſome writers have been guilty of in relation 
thereto, occaſioned chiefly by the giving this name to two different 
rivers ; 'Olearius gives us a very diſtinct account of this matter, which 
we ſhall therefore recite in his own words. The 17th we 'croſs'd 
** the famous river of Aras ( Araxes ) by the means of a bridge of 

* boats near Tzanar. us, ſpeaking of this river, in two 

« different paſſages, and in a different ſenſe, has not a little puzzled 
** the antient hiſtorians and geographers, who indeed for the moſt 

*« part put it in the ſame province, but can't agree in the d 
* of its courſe ; for Q Curtizs in his fifth book puts it in P 
and ſays its courſe is to the ſouth, whereas in his ſeventh 
he makes it paſs through Media, and to diſembogue in the Caſpian 
<« ſea. Strabo is no leſs dubious, and Raderus, endeavouring to 
« diffolve this knot, by aſſerting that the river Modus, before it is 


joined with the Save, has its courſe to the ſouth, and aſter- 


«« wards exonorates itſelf into the Caſpias ſea, is fallen into a groſs 
« miſtake ; for how is it to be conceived, that the river ſhould 
2 make its way through the vaſt mountain Taurus, which is ſo 
a many leagues in breadth, and divides not only all Perfia but even 
% Ala itſelf, and ſo continue its current from Perſepolis to the Ca/- 
gas ſea ? The foundation of the whole miſtake lay here, that 
there are two rivers which bear the name of Ararer in Perſia, 
one in Media, the other in Pe; to the laſt, which waſhes the 
x. walls of Perſepolis, (now called Schiras) Q. Cirtizs has left the 
right name of Ares, but has taken the li to impoſe the 
* name of Tanrais upon the Jaxartes, which paſſes through Scyrbhia, 
* as he has given the name of Caucaſus to the eaſtern branch of 


* the mountain Taurus, but with ers to de- 


« termine. That which es through Pet is Per 
« called Bend Emer, ee here n 22 
« and dif jo the gcenn in the Pixkes #hlek 3 Ghak . 
ve ſpeak of now keeps its antient name, and ſes out of the 
mountains of Armenia behind the great Ararat, and joi- 
«« ned by many other rivers, the chiefeſt wheresf are aſe, 
« Senki, Kerni, and Arpi, it turns its chanel near E. deep 
into the country, and afterwards near Ordabath falls with a 
* noiſe, which is heard two leagues thence, in the plain of _Kokan. 
Its courſe there is very flow, and after having received into its 
channel about twelve leagues above Tzanat the river Gur or Cy. 
« rus (as large a river as itſelf, co northward out of Georgia) 
_ it £xonerates itſelf into the Caſpian ea. This ſufficiently refures 
2 Ptolemy 
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- A®T88, this account of, maintains and rivers, and after Soil. 
CR SS Hamer, nnd hut a yery 

few ta be met. of the latter, the reader will eaſily compre- 
* that. the foil-cannot be F tick or fruitful, but on 
S8 and gud however, here and there, 

and pleafant enough. The earth in 
e heavy and hard, but 


F< thaſe who follow his ſoatſteps, who make the Arares 
* fall by two different channels into the Caſpian / uk 
us they & would have Grrapebi called Scomachir which Maginus 
4 2 from the degrees of fatitude given by Prolemy: But 
« according to chat ſuppoſition theſe two rivers muſt not be placed 
* above, but below the city towards the ſouth, it being certain, 
that her we travelled in thoſe found the conflux of 
„dete two rivers at 39 deg. 54 min. and the city of Scemachie at 
_ < 40 de 50 min. which is 13 leagues thence and under another 
« mendian. Neither is there any other river within 19 Gays jour- 

re which bears the leaſt compar 

. this river (73) ˙ . We 1 * 
* ea ion, if it had not been a matter of 
T . ſubſeqt gent hiſtory, where this 
( 3 ome points, which have hitherto.con- 
- Ir is bat juſt to add, that M. L. 
= — NES 2 
to Te is not to t the 
n as well as the 6 i pour, of wha 
what renders i mot remarkable mol 
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ver, 7 555 It is, . belie- 
15 ormed by di- b 
een boy | 
1 fixed to their toes, pick up 6 
9 as fal as they can, and put them | 
into baſket they carry down with them on parpoſe, and then riſe up 1 
OUR WS In. = pipe-of tabacco ; f 
thoſe who are in the boat 2 up the 'baſkets, the divers work 
but from on to cleven, 5. to three. They fiſh for 


pearls from the endl,of Fuze ta the end of Seprember ; befides the 
catch others 


pearkoyſters, they in this ſea excellent for eating (76). 
(73) Ambaſſadors of Ho 2 I in Harris Calla. I1. 104. 

222 Vepag. tom i. 03 175 (75) Chardin, tom. iii. p. 31, (76) 
Aer. in 
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every where ſo that if it be not watered it produces no- 
thing, no not * as graſs. Rain is not wholly wanting 
here, but it rains, however very ſeldom, tid not enough to 
keep even the beſt lands in a condition” of bearing corn or 
fruits without farther help; and even in the winter the beams 
of the ſun are ſo briſk and ſo drying, that the rain has not 
much effect. But wherever the foil is ſuffici moiſtened, 
either by natural or artificial means, it bears w well. 
If it ſhould be aſked, how this deſcription fits wrath what wo 
find recorded, in antient authors, of the luxury and profaſeneſs 
of the Perfiens, ſuch a demand is capable of various anſwers ; 
for firſt, Perſia is not now near ſo much peopled as it was 
heretofore, and conſequently there cannot be ſo great a num 
ber of labourers, which muſt induce barrenneſs in a country, 

ma 
K 


it 

ligion, has meaſure this difference, the 
antient kings of Perſia were mild and beneficent to their 
jects, whereas the Mohammedan princes have been 'alw 
proud, overbearing, and cruel. According to the opinion of 
the Perſees or Gaurs, it was meritorious to render barren fields 
fertile, whereas the Perſians, like other RM , are 
ſatisfied with what good things they find, and will. nat give 
themſeles the trouble to labour for poſterity. "They look up- 
3 wherein men ought to content them 
ſelves with ſuch things as fall into their way, and, in conſe- 
quence of ſuch notions, there is no great wonder, that ſterili- 
ty has enſued. and that modern travellers do not ſpeak in the 
ſame language with Quintus Curtius, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and other ſuch like authors. Sir Fohn Chardin* therefore deli- 
vers it as his opinion, that if the Turks were to inhabit this 
country, it ſtill poorer than it is, whereas if the 


Armenia 


y be faid, that the alteration of government, and of fe- 
a 


thing in a worſe condition 
a od, Bot. — | | 
erfians are ſo ſenſible of the ſnow's fertilizing their land 


£ Voyage. tom. iii. p. tr, 
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that examine very curiouſly how high it riſes every year, 
there being a ſtone on the top of a mountain four leagues from 
Spaubawn, between two and three foot high, over which 
when once the ſnow riſes, the Peaſant, who firſt brings the 
news to court, receives a conſiderable reward for his pains v. 
But it is now time for us to ſpeak more particularly of the 
productions of the earth. | 


AmMoNG the trees, the moſt common in Prrſia, ** 
| » 


reckon the plantane, the willow, the fir, and 


called by the Arabs Seder, and by the Perfians Conar, 
from whence, probably, came the Latin Cornus, and 
thence our cornil. Ir is a received opinion in this country, 
that the plantane has 2 ſingular virtue againſt the e, and 
all other infectious diſeaſes, and they poſitively aſſert that 
has been no. contagion at Spanbatun, fince the planting 
bers of theſe trees in its ſtreets and The 
tree which bears Gall nuts grows in ſeveral parts of Per ſia, but 
i y in Touręſtan. The trees which produce Gums, 
Maftic, and Incenſe, are found very commonly in moſt parts 
of Perfia ; that, however, which bears Incenſe is particularly 
found in Carmania the deſert, reſembling in form a 
Pear Tree; Turpentine Trees, and Almond Trees, with the 
wild Cheſnut, are common. The tree which bears Manna 
is alſo frequent, but there are ſeveral ſorts of Manna in Per- 
fa ; the beſt is of a yellowiſh colour and of a large grain, it 
comes from Nic „Which is a part of Bactria. There 
is another fort called the Manna of Tamaris, becauſe it is 
gathered from that tree ; all the different ſorts of Manna are 
uſed to the fame end in medicine, and are therefore gathered 
with like care, being eſteemed a valuable commodity, as 
well as one cafily diſpoſed of. The herbs in Perſia, el 


roots, legumes and ſalleting are larger, fairer, and better 
taſted than elſewhere, and are eaten raw without danger of 
their creating any crudities in the ſtomach. Moſt of our 
European roots and legumes flouriſh here in great perfection, 
and they would certainly be more cultivated than they are, 
if, as in Europe, men were by religion reſtrained from eating 
fleſh. As to drugs, Perfia produces as many as any country 
in Aa; for, beſides Manna, Caſſia, Sena, the Nux Vomica, 
common in moſt provinces, gum ammoniac, called by the 
Perſians Ouſcioe, is found in abundance on the confines of 
Parthia towards the fouth. Rhubarb grows commonly in 
Coraſſan or the antient Sogdiana, but it is not ſo good as that 


* TAvE RX, voyage. tom. i. l. Iv. c. 1. p. 414. 
111i 2 which 


cially ſuch as are aromatic, exceed thoſe of other countries; - max N 
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which is brought from the country of the Tartars, between 
the Caſpian ſea and China, and for this reaſon they endeavour 
to confound both under the name of Rivend-tchini, i. e. 
rbubarb of China; in Coraſſan they eat it commonl « "rnd 
do beet-roots. * 

the world, not only in 

juice is by far 
elſewhere, The Perſian 
our word ahi; the beſt is 1 
fix miles from Spauhawn, 
Cazeron, which 11 
apt to ingender crudities in the 
over Perſia, 

Suſa, and in Coureffon near the 
eſteemed the fineſt ; the dpi ns 


at 
5 — in many provinces, 
8 mp 
is mu The plant called b the P 
and ſuppoſed to be the lanerpitbium or 
from whence drops the Aſſa-fetida, is common every \ 
but abounds moſt in Sagdiana : there are two forts. of it, the 
white and the black, the white is the leaſt eſtcemed, becauſe 
leſs ſtrong than the black 3 this juice nts uber lar again 
called Xin „ and the Indians conſume of it, mix- 
ing itin their ragouts and ſauces ; — —ê 
odour of any thin hitherto diſcovered, ſimce places where 
it has been kept retain its ſcent for h 
veſſels in which it is tranſported 


dried in the the other is a precious gum which diſtils 
out of a rock ; there are two mines or ſources of it in Pemſa, 
the one in Carmania the deſert in the country of Ser, which 
is the beſt ; for it is certain that there is no bruiſe, cut, or 
wound, which a drachm of this precious gum will not cure 
in twenty four hours. The other mine i in Cee, the 
rocks from whence it diſtils belong to the king, and all that 
iſſues from thence is for his uſe, they are incloſed with walls 


the gates of which are ſecured by the ſeals of the five principal 
officers 
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officers in the province; once a each mine is opened in 
2727 and all the muminy chat is then found, or at 

of it, is ſent to the King's treaſure. It 
derives 8 name from the Perfian word Meum, which ſigni- 
fies literally an unguent; the Hebrews and the Arabs make uſe 
of 2 term : che Perſiaus ſay, that the prophet Daniel 
taught them the uſe and preparation of mummy. Cotton is 
very common over all Pera, but there is à tree which ſome- 
what. reſembles it, but is 1 more rare, which produces a 
ſort. of ſilk very fine and ſoft, and of which many uſes are 
made. Galbanum is likewife common in this country, toge- 
ther with the le alkali, and many other drugs whieh 
do not deſerve to be mecitioned here „. 
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| Rk 5-46, of the fruits of Perſia, melons certainly claim F. iii. 
have above twenty forts of them here, 
S called Guer mec, i. e. forced by heat ; they are 


on . a Fel the yopl — mouth, and 
e y no way e, however, fancy 
prodigioufl Eee, and on 2 firſt coming i in 
3 l or three weeks together, twelve or thirteen 
pound each day; nay an author of good credit and a 


ncaa aulhc get $1. oy , "op arty grins 

thing elſe, and Sir Fohn Chardin 
ſays that they them in Spauhawn in a day than 
throughout all 3 in a month; the beſt grow about a 
little borough called Craguerde on the borders of Tartary, 
from - whence, though it be thi days journey, they are 
brought to z for the uſe of the king. ein 
general are ſo fond of melons, that they ta 
preſerve them in certain repoſitories during 


and even till the guermec are 

After 

are twelve or fourteen forts in Perſia, the moſt efteem- 
ed are the violet, the red, and the black, they are fo large 
that one of them is a good mouthful ; r 
the winter in Perſia, putting them up 1 
vines, in order to preſerve them from de birds 
deflan, and about Sultania where they have abundance of 
violets, they mingle their leaves with the dry raiſins, which 
at once give them a fine taſte, and render them the more 


wholeſome ; the beſt grapes in the neighbourhood of Spau- 


» Tavern. voyag. tom. I. liv. c. 4. p. 418. Cnarpin. tom, 
iii p. 12. Cal. tom. ii. p. 20g. 0 0 
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abi ſupr. 
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baus are found on the vines belonging to the Gaurs or antient 
Perſians, for they, being permitted by their religion to drink 
wine, take the more pains in culti r 


for the ſame reaſon are neglected by the Mohammedan Pei 
The dates of Perfia are without compariſon the richeſt in the 


_— their ſyrup being ſweeter and more pleaſant than vir- 


Nerd —— Siftan, about 1 
4, and of er ſian gulph, and particularly 
geen und the thre of the between Schiras and Lar; 
ers, however, ought to eat very moderately of this 
fruit, otherwiſe it is apt to overheat the blood, ſometimes to 
ſuch a dezree as to create ulcers, but the inhabitants never feel 
any ſuch inconvenience. Dates grow in cluſters on the palt- 
toe, which is the higheſt of all Suithearing trees, Wil has no 
branches but at the very top; it produces fruit at fifteen years 
and continues bearing till it is two hundred years, 
old. All our European fruits gro A perſection here; 
their apricots are excellent and of ſeveral forts, nectarines and 
aches weigh ſometimes ſixteen or eighteen ounces each, they 
reak eaſily, and what is very extraordinary, the ſtone opens 
at the ſame time the peach is broke, and diſcovers a kernel ex- 
tremely white, and of a taſte the moſt delicious that can be 
imagined. The Perfien grow of ſeveral colours 
and in the bigheſt perfection, ſome of them weighing a full 
pound; to ſum up all, it may not be amiſs to mention the 
particular places where the ſeveral kinds of fruit ire held moſt 
excellent; apples and pears grow to the higheſt perfection in 
Deria, dates in Carmania, pomegranates about Schiras, o- 
ranges in Hyrcania, and all forts of things in Bactria, which 
produces finer and fairer fruit than any other country in the 
world ; but it is particularly renowned for its onions, at once 
prodigiouſiy large, aol Yamato apples ; piſtaches, almonds, 
hazels, filberds, and figs abound, and Sir Fob Chari tells 
us, that, at an entertainment near Sfaubawn, he faw fifty 
ſeveral kinds of fruit provided for one deſert w | 
Tux grain moſt common in Perſia is wheat, which is 
clean, as for barley, rice, and millet, 
them in ſome places, as in Courdeffan, 
when their wheat bread is exhauſted before the return of har- 
veſt. They do not cultivate in this country either oats or 
rye, except where the Armenians are ſettled, who make great 
uſe of the latter in Lent. Rice is the univerſal aliment of all 
ſorts of people in Pera; for this reaſon they are extremely 


Cual. tom, M. p. 23, Tayziy. ubi ſupr. Ca RU, 


eareful 


THERE are in Perſia 
be found in Europe, but they are not 


y common in all 
the provinces of this empire; 


for there are fewer forts of 


in Perfia ; and that thoſe in Perſia have more vivid and 
delightful colours than thoſe either in India or in Europe. 
Hyrcania in thi of Perfia, as much as 
ies; are there whole foreſts of 

double; and there all the 


from to the end of April the 

vered with flowers as with a carpet, and the fruits are then in 
their beſt ſeaſon, the exceſſive heat and the malignity of the 
air deſtroying them in ſucceeding months. Towards Media, 
and. on the.northern frontiers of Arabia, the fields are adorned 


with tulips, 
all ſors 


anemonies, and ranunculuſſes, of the brighteſt red, 
ing of themſelves ; in other places,as in the neighbour- 
hood of ils grow wild, and ſubſiſt all the 
winter. To recite all that is ſaid on this ſubject, by ſuch as 
have travelled Perſia, would not be agreeable to the 
of this work ; let us content ourſelves therefore with 
adding, that roſes of uncommon beauty are frequent here, 
the buſhes bearing often three different coloured roſes on one 
branch, viz. yellow, yellow and black, and red. Pietro 
della Valle, who reports that the Perſians are wont to make 
uſe of art in dying their roots, in order to give different co- 
lours to their flowers, is in this circumſtance contradicted by 
Sir John Chardin, who affirms on the contrary, that their 
have little or no ſkill, and that the nobility of Per- 
« are ſo far from being curious in ſuch things, that they take 


* CHARD1N, tom, ili. P. 10 


all the forts of flowers which are to Fiap. 


or other 
and ſmoak, 
there 7 (Q). 

- MzTALs of all forts are 
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and active 
and inquiſitive to be made, 
other of the 2 — — 
hawn, there 1 has been formerly wroeght, 
but through mg 
led its expence 3 became: a proverb in 
Per ſia to ſignify ing, thet it is hike the 
Kervan, receive nine. There 
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1 Cnarpin,. tom. ili. p. 26. Tavzrn, tom. i. I. iv. c. 2. p. 


420. CaAAx t, tom. f. p. 3. Ly Dan, tom. i. p. 227. 


Ein Fan 


have always a reſervoir of water in the middle of them, chat upon 
occaſion people may be entertained there, and drink wine out of 
the reach of the fun (77). Aar 


(77) Tavern, tom- i. hw, 50. 8. 2, þ+ 420, 
2 


uy, 


Drage MOTUREESDE Fat PERAM 


E ee >» © 


parent as+ cryſtal, its colour is white. mi 


'very a 
obſerved; that this ſteel is quite a different metal. from iron, 
which appears from hence, that by giving it too fierce a fire 
it may be burat and z the Per call both this 
and Ry wires Faater, foes 


copper or copper of Japan; 
wards Air man and Yezde. * — are alſo found in Perſia 
in vaſt abundance, ſulphur and falt-petre are taken out of the 


black and white; the beſt is found about Tauris, it is tranſ- 


mingled with a pale 
green, but it is ſo ſoft that ſome have queſtioned whether it 
be really a ſtone or not; in the nei of the ſame 
city they find azure, but it is not ſo good as that of Tartary. 
In Hyrgania, and eſpeci in Mazenderan, the Petrolium 
or Naphthe is met with, of two forts, black and white, but 
the richeſt mine in Perſia is the Turguoiſe ; there are two ſorts 
of this precious ſtone, one at Nichapeur in Coraſſan, and the 
other in Phirous-Cou, or mount Phirous, between Hyrcania 
and Parthia, four leagues journey from the Caſpian ſea ; this 
mountain derives its name from an antient king of Perfia, 
who ſubdued this country, and in whoſe time the mine was 
found; nay, the very ſtones carry his name alſo, ſor though 
VoL. IV. Kk * | vo 
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| the air prevents our having much to ſay 
| A e, however, in ſome provinces prodi- 
gious numbers of locuſts or graſs-hoppers, which come in ſuch 
clouds as to.obſcure the air. In certain parts of the Perſian 
inions they have large black ſcorpions, ſo venemous, that 
are ſtung by them die in a few hours; in others they 
lizards frightfully ugly, which are an ell long, and as 

toad, their ſkins being as hard and tough as 

| dog; they are faid to attack and kill men ſome- 

times, but that may be doubted. the reptiles of this 

country there is a long worm called by the inhabitants Hazar- 

pey, i. e. thouſand feet, its whole is ſtuck with ſmall 

feet, with which it runs prodigiouſly faſt; it is longer and 
| Kkk2 _ ſmaller 
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1 3 1 all 2 
we have in e, not in ſuch quantities, 

are chiefly 2. taken care of by the Armenians, who 
oo 99+) a, gre por aig oe ney rn 
killed for nothing but their greaſe. There are, however, 
vaſt numbers of pi wild and tame ; and as the dung of 
pigeons is the 


iy i 
pigeon-houſes ; they are m 
any we have in Europe, the 
on the outſide, every thing bei 
nient manner poffible for the 
In the neighbourhood of Spanbætun 
three thouſand of theſe pigeon-houſes, chi 

preſervation of the dung, which is ſold for about three pe 
the dozen pound. The Perſians call this manure Tcha 
i. e. entivening ; it is a great diverſion among 

of in town and country to | 
forbidden; for this purpoſe they have pi 
flying in one flock, they ſurround ſuch wild ones as they 
in a field and bring them back 


People who follow this trade are called heftor-perron, or pi- 


ſome ſo addicted to it, that they 


3 
p 
Roof 


and fineſt in the world, bein 
fowls ; as to water-fowl, they have geeſe, 
and many other ſorts, but they are more plenty 
than the ſouthern provinces ; the ſinging · birds 

ſame kinds we have in Europe ; the nightingale is heard 
the year, but chiefly in the ſpring ; they have alſo 
lets, which learn whatever words are taught them, and an- 


in the 


other bird of the ſame ſize, called by them Nowra, which 


chatters continually, and repeats. very pleaſantly whatever it 
hears. As to birds of a larger fize, the moſt conſiderable is 
the Pelican, called by the Perſians Tacab, i. e. water- carrier, 
and alſo Miſc. i. e. ſheep, becauſe it is as large as one of theſe 
animals ; its feathers ar rhite and ſoft like thoſe of a gooſe, 


2 Cyarpin, tom. iii. p. 32. Tavern, tom. 1 l. iv. e. 3. p. 
423. CarRER1, tom. ü. p. 215. ; 
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its head is much larger in than its body, and its 
beak from eighteen to twen 2 and as thick as 
N 
a quantity of water for its 3 it uſual- 
ly reſts this long beak on its back, which would — in- 
commode it very much. The Pelitan lives chiefly upon fiſh, 
in taking of which it ſhews an admirable contrivance, b 
its beak in ſuch a manner under the water, as to cat 
them as it were in a net ; when it opens its throat, the paſ- 
ſage is — enough for a lamb ; it is called the water-carrier, 
beeauſe in Arabia and other places where water is hard to be 
had, it makes its a great diſtance from ſtreams or 
wells, foreſeeing that there will be leſs danger of diſturbance 
ſituation abliges the bird to fly 
journey for a * of water for her 
ings in the ſack before- mentioned; and 
the antients of the pelican's tearing her 
her young: There are in Perſia various 
in the mountains, about fifteen or twenty 
leagues from Schirar, there are ſome of the largeſt and fineſt 
in the world. The people take great pains in teaching them 
to = and the king has generally eight hundred of 
eee has a perſon to attend it. The 
Profle lords are likewiſe — # = ele of falconry, and even 
the common people practiſe it much; for neither this, nor 
F A n is forbid to the meaneſt man 


to feed 
, and i 


in Per 


445 


W ſhall divide the fiſhes of Perſia into freſh and ſalt water g. 


fiſh; as to the firſt, they are not very plenty, becauſe there 
abe no great rivers. in Per 3 however, there are of theſe 
three kinds, thoſe of the es, of the rivers, and of the K- 
riſes or ſubterraneous — ; thoſe in the lakes are carps 
and ſhads ; the river-fiſh is chiefly barbel, which is alſo the 
ſort of fiſh commonly met with in the ſubterraneous channels; 
they are very large, but they are by no means good, and 
their eggs are particularly dangerous, which is generally at- 
— — their never beholding the light of the ſun, but 

ing altogether in theſe foul and cold ſtreams. There are 
in _ river at Spasbutun a great number of crabs which crawl 
up the trees, and live night and day under the leaves, whence 


they are taken, and are eſteemed a very delicious food. As 


ſea-fiſh, no country is better ſerved ; the Caſpian ſea, as 


we have ſeen before, contains very fine fiſh on one ſide, and 


b CHanpin, tom. iii. p. 38. Tavern. tom. i. I. iv. c. 3. p- 
225. Cans, tom. ii, p. 214. PA 
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earth, and waters of Perſia, we 
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the productions 
are next to 

tural rarities-which are to be found in this 
theſe the firſt we are to take notice of is a certain poiſonous 
ſhrub or plant, called by the Arabian Chark, by the Peri- 
ans Gulbad Samozr, i. e. the. wi ſoning flower ; it flow- 
with a thick white li- 


p 
; 


q 
z 
2 


erium of our herbaliſts, and the fame plant that is called- in 
French Rofſage *. The | 


feed on the thore of the. Perfian gulph, afford the bezoar, 
much eſteemed in medicine, but the v it 


ſo 
ery beſt is taken out of 
theſe creatures in the province of Corafſan or Bactria, and 


© CHARDIN, tom. ii. p. 44. Tavinn. tom. il. I. iv. e. Ls P- 


424. CaRERt, tom, ii. p. 210. s CHARDIN, tom. iii. p. 13. 
Cnanpix, ubi ſupra. 


is 
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— far the bezoar of Golchonda 


goats, but it is not fo in the Indies. Its very name 
is of oriental extraft;* and ſhould be wrote Po-zaer, i. e. 
poi filling, for the eaſtern people held it heretofore to be 
one of the Rrongeſt coumter-poiſons ; quacks, however, were 
thoſe who commended it moſt, and its virtues were rather 
taken upon truſt, than ſupported by experience : the number 
of the credulous, however being great, raiſed its price very 
gk; but of late years it is much ſunk in its reputation, a8 
ee 

2 a ſudorific, and 


range in themſelves, but are alſo ſo we 
teſted, that, however ſurpriſing they 
but afford them our belief. 

locuſt, or — 


wont to do with us ; dud the thing which renders theſe 
— is that they are ſo fond of the 
ecrtain fountain in Coraſſan, or Bactria, that wherever 
water is carried, they follow ; on which account it is care- 
fully preſerved ; for wherever the locuſts fall, the Armenian 


f# Cuanpin, tom. iii. p. 19. 


prieſts, 
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prieſts, who are provided with this water, bring a quantity of 
it, and place it in jars, or pour it into little channels in the 
fields, the next day whole troops L AN ape 
quickly deliver the people from the locuſts * ( 


© Cranrpin, tom. iii. p. 40. Tavzrn. tom. i. I. iv. c. 3. p. 


R) Sir John Chardin has given us in his deſcription of Per, 
A ben a Rn I ER. 7 os 
bird. © In ru, about the time that the corn was ripe for the 
« ſickle, the earth produced ſuch a quantity of cavalettes or locuſts, 
„ that they obſcared ſometimes the ſplendor of the fun. Where- 
* ever theſe came they burnt and eat i 


<< liverance, which happened thus. In Perfia, near the city of 
«« Cuerch, there is a fountain of water, which has a wonderful pro- 
«+ perty of deſtroying theſe inſefts for a pitcher full of this, being 
«* carned in the open air, n 

and being ſet on a high place, certain 

ſty and cry after the men who carry it from the fountain, come to 
*« the place where it is fixed; theſe birds are red and black, and 
*« fly in great flocks together like ftarlings, the Tarks and Perfians 
« call them Majulinene. Theſe birds no ſooner came to Cyprauc, 
but they deſtroyed the locuſts with which the iſland was infeſted ; 
but if the water be ſpilt or loſt, theſe creatures immediately diſ- 
appear, which accident feil out when the Turks took this iſland, 
for one of them going up into the ſteeple of F and 


** finding there a. pitcher of this water, he, fancying it con- 
** tained gold or filver, or ſome thing, broke it, and ſpilt 
« what was therein, fince which the Cypriots have been as much 


«« tormented as ever by the locuſts" (77). 


(77) Foes: 4 Villement. f. 97. ap. M tom, i. f. 50 
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rouk along the plain, till at laſt it falls into the river Zende- 
rau ; ſome are of opinion, that this river does not derive its 
water from n fo eB 
- mountains, which, melting gradually, aitills through 
the chinks of the rocks into the lake before men- 
tioned ; and this think, is in ſome meaſure proved from 
the acrimonious taſte of theſe waters, which is, however, 
loſt after itjoins the Zenderoud n. Under a Certain mountain 
called Tagte-Ruffan, fo called from the ruins of a building 
on the ſummit thereof, ſuppoſed to have been erected by the 
giant Ruſlan, there runs a which deſerves a place a- 
mong the natural rarities of Perſia ; from the top of this grot- 
to there diftills through the whole mountain, in two or three 
places, freſh water, which falling into p receptacles, 
forms two or three diftinQ. ſtreams, which iflue from thence 
to water the plain. In this about the beginning of 
April, à great number of Indians aſſemble to celebrate a feaſt 
in honour of a hermit or ſaint of theirs, who lived long here, 
and the whole cave is full of ſhreds or rags of peoples garments, 
who have come hither ta be cured of their diſeaſes, and have 
found relief. Not far from hence there is a mountain, where 
they pick up a fort of blue ſtones, very hard and ſhining, 


which they make uſe of in adorning their moſques, tombs, 


and other public buildings. We might add a multitude of o- 
ther articles of this nature, if the deſcription of Perfia did 
not already begin to ſwell under our hands; though we have 
uſed all the caution in our power to prevent its containi 
any thing, which may not be uſeful and inſtructive, as we 
as ing, to the reader. Let us now paſs to the artifi- 
cial rarities viſible in Per ia. 

To begin then with the antient Perſepolis, the ruins of 
which ſtill teſtify the truth of what ſome antient writers have 
affirmed, that in the day of its proſperity it was. one of the 
moſt auguſt cities in the world; nay, when we conſider all 
things, when we compare the deſcriptions of travellers one 


with another; when we conſider what is recorded of other 


cities, and what is ſtill to be ſeen of thoſe that were moſt 
famed ; we ſhall be induced to confeſs, that the Perfian em- 
pire in all its grandeur could boaſt of nothing more glorious, 
nor have left any thing more aſtoniſhing to poſterity, than the 
preport and ruins of this city. Should we pretend to give a 
full account of theſe noble remains, it would extend much 
farther than it is reaſonable this chapter ſhould go. We are 


* CHARDIN, tom. il. p. 2. i Le Ban, tom, i. p. 246. 
Vor. IV. L11 writing 
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to be ſeen in the rablets belonging to theſe ruins, which agrees per- 
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writing a geographical deſcription of Perfig ; we ought to 


| 2 that may give the reader a diſtinct idea of this 


ountry, or which may enable him to underſtand thoroughly 
that hiſtory which is to follow ; but in cnn _ are to 
remember, that this deſcription and this pau 
are but ſections of a far work, and therefore we m 


have a care that it be of à piece, and not reſemble a ftatue, 


with the body and arms of a man, and the hands, or even the 
finger, of a Nas For this reaſon we think ourſelves obliged 
to contract the many diffuſive accounts, which we have read 
of the ruins of Perſepolis, within a reaſonable conipaſs, giving 
the reader ſuch an account as may enable him to conceive 


how grand and how magnificent are, and at the fame 
time how uſeful fine draughts NS Fes or 


be, towards ſettling man 
ing us juſt notions of and genius of nation, 
whoſe capital this was. In doing this we ſhall not involve 
ourſelves in the diſputes of travellers, or attempt to decide 
whether Le Brun be in the r in his criticiſms, or rather 
invectives, againſt Sir John Chardin, our buſineſs is to give a 
ſuccinct of what has been ſaid of Perſepolis, by au- 
thors antient and modern, and therefore to this let us come 
without farther preface (8). + 
HE 


(8 Ia order to ive the reader fame idea of the g we have 
met with in collecting this article, we ſhall here ve him a conciſe 
account of ſuch authors as have written on this ſubject, and whoſe 
deſcriptions we have peraſed. The firſt is Sie 7 - wt Herbert, 
who in his travels has a long relation, not only of what himſelf ſaw 
at Perſepolis, but of what has been ſaid by antient authors on that 
head. He has given us alfo a ſpecimen of the characters which are 


fectiy well with the drawings of Le Brun. "He has likewiſe inſert- 
ed his conjectures concerning theſe antiquities, which are neither 
improbable nor injudicious, but as we ſhall be obliged to mention 
moſt of theſe from M. Le Brun, it would be unneceflary to trouble 
the reader with them here, we ſhall therefore add only to what we 
have already faid concerning the remarks of our worthy country- 
man, that the draught which he has left us of theſe ruins is far from 
being exact, and can hardly be faid to bear any reſemblance to the 
abuts deſcriptions of Chardin and Le Brun 74 ). Prior in point 
of time to Sir Thomas Herbert, but far inferior to him in every 
other reſpect, is the conciſe deſcription of theſe remains of antiqui- 
ty given by our countryman Mr. Geofry Ducket, who in 1 568 paſſed 


(79) Sir Thea: Herbert's travels in Harris 's colle&, Vol. J. . 2. 


many pains of antient „ and giv- 
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Tae. plain in which this famous city ſtood is one of the 
fineſt in Pera, and i in all the eaſt ; its length is eigh- 
teen or nineteen leagues, its breadth in ſome places two, 
The main of what he ſays may be reduced to this, that 


this way. 
Perſepelis was 12 miles broad from gate to gate, whether this de- 
ſerves any credit, or whether it was the flip of an inadvertent au- 


thor, as well as heedlefs obſerver, we preſume not to determine 


(Bo). John Albert de Mandelſioe, who obſerved theſe ruins in the 
year 1638, has left us a better deſcription of them than molt of the 
writers went before him, and as there is ſomething very plain 
and inſtructive in what he has left us on this ſubjeR, it cannot 


be agreeable to the reader to compare what he has ſaid with what 


ave have recorded in the tent. The foundation or ground-work, 
6 on which this vaſt ſtructure was erefted, is raiſed 22 


* 


« reſembling a horſe, except that ey have wings 1 mo fide 
ora . one 


me large 
ﬆ i 
nvintelligi 
are twelve lines 


rather to have been wrought in a nice well-judging age ; he com- 
ins of the rudeneſs of the inhabitants, who, without the leaſt re- 

to ſo noble and ſo antient a palace, carry away large quanti- 
ies of marble and other ſtone, for the quicker diſpatch of common 
and private buildings ; he alſo deplores the want of perfect draughts 
of t wonderful fragments of the antient magnificence of Per fra 


(81). Sir Joby Chardin in the year 1674, took a view of theſe 
ruins, examined them with 
the 


great care and pains, as appears from 
the large and particular account of them inſerted in the ſecond 
volume of his travels; it is true, M. Le Brun, who flayed there a 
mach longer time than he, and who had conſequently a better op- 


([So Acrount of Mr. Geof Dacket'; Travels in Harri,'s collect. Fol 
F 7 * (81) F. 4. Mandelſlce's travels in Harris's collect. 


1112 man 


portunity of fludying and deſcribing what he faw than this gentle- 
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others four, and in ſome places ſix ; it is watered by the great 
river Araxes or Bendemir, and by a multitude of rivulets be- 
ſides. Within the compaſs of this plain, there are between a 
thouſand and fifteen hundred villages, without reckoning thoſe 


man had, attacks him very warmly on the head of his deſcription ; 
but whoever reads, with calmneſs and candour, what Sir Jobs Char- 
din, with great perſpieuity and without the leaſt affectation of 
learning, has delivered on this head, will be of opinion, that how 
much nicer and more exact ſoever the deſcriptions of M. Le Bren 
may be, yet both the narration and the cuts of Sir Jobn Gardi are 
excellent in their kind, and ſerve to communicate to ys a multitude 
of uſeful particulars which are no where elſe recorded (82). Dr. 
Gemelli Carreri has written a whole chapter under the title of a de- 
ſcription of the palace of Daria, and the ruins of the antient Per- 
ſepolis ; it is conciſe as all his deſcriptions are, and the obſervations 
he makes are ſhort and weighty, according to the cuſtom of 
[talian authors. He has illuſtrated his narration with a few prints, 
which ſerve * a competent idea of the magnificence of this 
antient city, and to dæemouſtrate the conformity there is between 
the ſeveral accounts of theſe ruins contained in the works of intelli- 
gent writers (83). M. Le Brus, who to himſelf a great 
1uperiority over all the writers on this ſubjeR, ſpent a long time in 
ſurveying, meaſuring, and drawing views of theſe fragments of an- 
tiquity, he has taken up upwards of thirty folio pages in deſcribing 
what he ſaw, and remarking on the intentions of thoſe who defign- 
ed the ſeveral figures, of which he has given us copies which are 
certainly very uleful, as well as very beautiful omaments to his 
book. Beſides, he has written a long diſſertation on the difference 
between his account and that of Sir John Chardin, wherein the an- 
tiquities of Perſepolis are farther explained (84). From theſe mate- 
rials a very copious deſcription, and very curious obſeryations, might 
have been thrown together, eſpecially when we conſider, that, be- 
ſides travellers, ſeveral other writers of great eminence have left us 
their thoughts on this ſubject, ſuch as the moſt judicious Dr. Hyde 
in his learned book of the religion of the antient Perfians, wherein 
he has explained with great knowledge and learning ſome of the 
enigmatical figures repreſented on the walls and pillars pf theſe an- 
tient buildings (85) ; but it is our buſineſs to hint only where the 
curious and inquifitive reader may be informed at large, as to all the 
extraordinary particulars relating to theſe monuments of the Per- 
fan glory, our deſcription being no more than the out lines of a 
regular diſſertation on this head, for which what has been ſaid above, 


and what we have advanced in this note, will, we hope, ſerve for a 
ſufficient apology. | 


(82, i oardin vcyag. tom. ii. p. 140—197. (83) Carrert 
reyag tom ii þ. 240. (84) Ls Bran. woyag. tom. ii. p. 285. 
{85) Hyde, Hit. relig. vet. per. p. 344. 
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in the mountains, all adorned with pleaſant garderis, and plant. 
ed with ſhady trees. "The entrance of this plain on the weft 
fide has received as much grandeur from naturc, as the city 
it covers could do from induſtry or art. It conſiſts of a range 
of mountains ſteep and high, four leagues in length and about 
two miles broad, forming two flat banks, with a riſing ter- 
race in the middle, the ſummit of which js perfectly plain 
and even, all of native rock. In this there are ſuch openings, 
and the terraces are ſo fine, and fo even, that one would be 
tempted to think the whole the work of art, if the great ex- 
tent and prodigious elevation thereof did not convince one, 
that it is a wonder too great for ought but nature to pro- 
duce. Undoubtedly theſe banks were the very places where 
the advanced guards from Perſepolis took poſt, and from which 
Alexander found it ſo difficult to diſlodge them. One cannot 
from hence deſcry the ruins of the city, becauſe the banks are 
too high to be overlooked, but one can perceive on every 
ſide the ruins of walls and of edifices, which heretofore adorn- 
ed the range of mountains, of which we are ſpeaking. On the 
welt and on the north this city is defended in the like manner, 
ſo that, conſidering the height and evenneſs of theſe banks, 
one may ſafely ſay, with a late ingenidus traveller, that there 
is not in the world a place fo fortified by nature *. The antient 
palace of the kings of Perfia, called by the inhabitants Chil- 
minar, i. e. farty columns, is ſituated at the foot of the moun- 
tain ; the walls of this ſuperb building are ftill ſtanding on 
their ſides, and it has the mountain on the eaſt. The front 
is in extent ſix hundred paces from north to ſouth, and three 
hundred and ninety from eaſt to weſt, quite to the rock, 
without any ftair-caſe on that fide, till one comes to the 
mountain, where, by the help of certain ragged ſtones, it is 
eaſy to get to the loweſt part of the wall, where it is not above 
eighteen feet ſeven inches in height, and in ſome places not 
ſo high. This curtain is four hundred and ten paces in length, 
on the north, and one and twenty foot high in ſome places; 
but in moſt thirty quite to the mountain, where there is ſtill a 
corner of the wall, and in the middle an entrance, by which 
one may get up to the top by broken pieces of the rock. One 
finds alfo before the weſt ſide ſeveral rocks, which riſe towards 
the north, till they are even with the wall, appearing like a 
kind of platform, extending eighty paces before it. It ſeems, 
as if there had been a ſtair-caſe antiently on this fide, and 
ſome buildings without this curtain, the rocks being very 
{mooth in many places. On the top of this edifice there is a 


* Cuanrnin, tom ii. p. 141. Ls Brun, tom. ii. p. 261. 
platſorm 
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platform of 400 paces, which extends itſelf in the middle of 


the front- uite to the mountain, Along this 
*. ſtones j 


FE 


all the three ſides, runs a pavement of two 


= 


gether, which fill up a ſpace eight foot broad ; ps 
tones are eight, nine, and ten Z ey eo, 

but the reſt are ſmaller. The principal ſtai is 
in the middle of the front, but much nearer the 
than the ſouth, bei ſix hundred paces diſtant from th 
only 1 and hve from that; this ſtair-c 
poſed of two flights of forty two feet aſunder 
tom. Its depth is 25 feet 7 inches to the wall, from 
the ſteps, n 
within five inches; each of theſe gs.» oy eee Ps 
fourteen in breadth, ſo that nothing can be more commodi- 
. ous. There are fifty five on the north fide, and fifty three 
on the ſouth, but the latter are not ſo whole as the former. 
Sr fifty one 
feet four inches broad, proportioned exactly to the breadth of 
th lr-caſe; the ones ofthis landing-lace are of an. er 
traordinary ſiae. The two flights of the ſtair-caſe are ſepa- 
os ging ge OP eee 
they decline from each other to the middle, and incline to- 
wards each other from the middle to the top, which has a won- 
derful effect on the eye, and ſuits perfectly well with that 
RY Wen I throughout every other part of the 

ilding. 

Tas upper part of this ſtair- caſe conſiſts of 48 ſteps on 
one {ide and on the other, ſome of which are damaged, not- 
withſtanding they are cut in the rock. At the top of theſe 
there is another landing-place, u ſtairs, 75 


et broad, paved with great ſtones, ſome 13 or 1 fect long, 
— 7 or 8 broad! (T). 5 * 


: 
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| Le Baux, ubi ſupr. CuMAADIx, en. 


(T) In the deſcription in our text we have adhered pragey lofely 
to M. Le Brun, and that for many reaſons ; firſt belag his 
feſñon, which was that of a painter, rendered him more 
of deſcribing minutely, and of deſigning exaQly, all the wonders 
of Per ſepolis, than any former traveller, whom either buſineſs or 
| Euriolity had led that way. Secondly, this gentleman had, as we 

have more than once hinted, determined with himſelf to conkder 
More attentively, and to examine more nicely, theſe relics of Perfiax 
architecture, than any other author had done. Thirdly, he had not 
only all the authors we have mentioned in our laſt note, but Monſ. 


Chardin's 


Ab. ti The Hiftorgof the Perflans- 43 
To ſpeak now of what is to be ſeen when one is ame 
n The firſt thing that falutes the 27. 

line, 42 feet diſtant from the front Before defcribed, are two 

reat and two columns. The pavement of the firſt 

is much damaged by time, and the ſecond is funk five feet 

lower than the former, theſe porticoes are 22 feet 4 inches in 

depth, and 13 feet 4 inches in breadth. One ſees in the front 

of each pilaſter a lage figure cut in baſs-relief, 22 feet in 

from its fore to its hind feet, and 14 feet and a half 


s' curious plans to direct him, and it may be to cor- 
him, in his notions on this head. Foarthly, there is fack 
material points at leaft, between his accounts 
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actly anſwerable to what is faid of them by M. Le Brus (86). 


(86) Le Brun, Yoyay. tom. ii. p. 152. A 
high. ' 
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high. The heads of theſe animals are entirely deſtroyed, 
their breaſts and feet projet from the pilaſter, and their bo- 


dies are very much damaged. Tho: of the firſt portico front 
towards the ſtair-caſe, and thoſe of the ſecond which have 


8 
is ſtill 39 feet high, and the ſecond 28. The baſes of 
laſters are five feet two inches high. The animals 
carved out of one ſtone, but out of three joined 
that purpoſe. In the preſent condition it is not eaſy to 
cide what they were intended for, tho* many authors 
wen the world their conjettures, of which the reader 
ſome account in the authors cited at the bottom of 
foregoing pages, and will judge for kimſelf which is the 
probable of thoſe taken notice of there. | 
Tus two columns which ſtand between the two 
are more entire than any other part of the ruins. 
of white marble, fluted, and wonderfully beautiful, that is as 
to their chapiters and other ornaments, for as to their baſes 
they are coyered with earth; they are 26 feet from the firſt 
and 56 from the ſecond, 14 feet in circumference, 


Lodo sf 


- 


ing about half buried in the earth: 
52 feet from the laſt mentioned portico ſouthward, there is a 
large ciſtern cut out of a whole ſtone, 20 feet long, 17 feet 5 
inches broad, and three feet above the earth. From thence to the 
wall there is a ſpace of about 150 paces, in which one finds 
nothing but broken pieces of ſtone, and the remains of a co- 
lumn which appears to have been unfluted, and therein differs 
from all the reſt; it is about two feet in compaſs and 12 anda 
half long : from it to the mountain, there is nothing to be 
met with but wild heaps of broken ſtones. 

TURNING from theſe porticoes to the ſouth, one ſees at 
the diſtance of 172 feet another ſtair- caſe, conſiſting of two 
flights of ſteps in the ſame manner as the former, one front- 
ing towards the eaſt, the other towards the weſt. The wall 
is till about fix fect ) inches high, but in the middle tis al- 
molt entirely ruined. The extent is 83 feet of the eaſt flight 
of ſtairs, and it is evident enough from the lowermoſt of 
them, that they were adorned with figures in baſs-relief. On 2 
top of the ſtair-caſe are ſtill "ata > 7h vilible with 
in baſs- relief of a lion tearing a bull, larger than the life 
ſtair-caſe is half buried in earth, and one ſees certain fall 
figures on the wall, on both ſides. The woſt flight _ 


ſteps 3 having ſuffered more by the acceffion 
but 18, each 17 feet long, three in- 
ches high, 14 inches and a half broad. ' There are many of 
theſe towards the top broken, and two or three entirely de- 
ſtroyed, tho* cut out of the rock. At the end of the land- 
ing-place, from the ſtair-caſe, there is another front whereon 
there are three rows of fmall figures, one above another; of 
the firſt row there is nothing now to be ſeen but the parts be- 
low the girdle, the reſt being deftroyed by time; the ſecond 
row, which is the beſt preferved, has notwithſtanding received 
great injuries ; and as to the third, there is nothing now above 
ground but their heads. Theſe figures are two feet nine 
inches high, and the wall, of which there is till five feet three 
inches above ground, is 98 feet in extent from the firſt ſtep 
to its left corner, where there is another ſtair- caſe, the ſteps 
of which are exactly of the fame fize with thoſe before de- 
ſcribed, From what remains of the inner wall it appears, 
that it alſo was covered with ſmall figures. At the end of the 
ſtait- caſe there is another wall, which extends go feet beyond 
the landing-place ; the corner turns a little to the fouth, and 
no farther, becauſe the earth is there at the fame height; 
returning to the weft flight of ſteps of the ſtair- caſe before men- 
tioned, we meet with a wall 45 feet in length, beyond the 
bottom of the ſtair-caſe, with an interval of 67 feet to the 
weſt front. This Side like the former is adorned with three 
rows of figures, and a lion tearing a bull or an aſs, with a horn 
in is forehead ; between theſe animals and the figures, there 
* een 
other, being leſs elevated; there are 2 here. 
The wall — ſtair-cafſe weſtward extends —＋ the 
front; but beyond the ſtair-cafe is unadorned with figures. 
Arx the ſtep of the ſtair-caſe, between the two flights of 
ſtairs, there is an open place, paved with very large ſtones 
between the fair-caſe and the firſt columns, which are 22 
feet and two inches diſtant ; they ftand in two rows, each 
conſiſting of ſix columns, of which there is only one re- 
maining entire, eight baſes, and ſome broken pieces of the 
reſt, There are fix rows of columns 70 feet eight inches 
diſtant from theſe, each row confifting of ſix columns. Theſe 
thirty fox columms are 22 feet two inches one from the other 
as the former are. There are ſtill ſeven of theſe entire, 
with the baſes of all the reſt, but much broken and defaced. 
Of thoſe which are left, there is one of the firſt row, one 
of the ſecond, two of the third, and one of each of the ref?. 
One finds, between theſe columns and thoſe before mention- 
You, IV. m m | ed 
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ed, ſeveral large ſtones, heretofore part of ſome ſubterraneous 


building. Seventy feet eight inches weſt from theſe columns, 
towards the front of the ftair-caſe, there were 12 columns 
more, diſpoſed in two rows, of which there are only five re- 
maining. The baſes of ſeven more are viſible, and the ground 
is covered with ruins of thoſe which are decayed. One can 
diſcover, however, among the of thoſe ornaments, 
which lie half interred, that each of theſe columns was ſur- 
mounted by the figure of a camel kneeling. To the ſouth 
of theſe columns ftands the edifice moſt elevated of any in 
theſe ruins, but it is neceſſary for us to obſerve, that on the 
eaſt there are till diſcernible two rows of columns, conſiſt- 
ing of fix each, of which the baſes of four or five remain 
ſtill above the earth, and in all appearance theſe were op- 
poſed to other rows of columns which were in the front. 
Advancing ftill towards the mountains, one finds the ruins 


and the wall of its front is 'yet five feet ſeven i 


high, compoſed of one row of ſtones only, ſome of 
are eight feet broad, ex M Yoagag a 
feet. There is before the edifice certain ſtone founda- 


tions ſtill viſible, but RY they ſerved cannot be gueſſed 
ſince there is no ſtair- caſe on this fide. This wall is 

with no ſort of ornament as the reſt are; there are, how 
ever, two ftair-caſes, one on the north, the 

ſouth-fide, but almoſt entirely ruined ; on the 
1 we ſtill diſcover the remains of 

an earthquake threw down ; all the reſt 

which conſiſts of great and little porticoes, is entirely ruined, 
the ground covered with the fragments is about 147 feet in 
length, and nearly ſquare. On the north there are two por- 
ticoes, and three niches or windows walled up, and on the 
ſouth a portico and four windows open. There are two o- 
ther porticoes, which are not covered, on the weſt, with two 
openings; and a third to the eaſt, with three niches or win- 
dows walled up. Six of theſe openings are without cornices, 
and there remains but half a one to the eaſt. One ſees un- 
der the two porticoes on the north, on each fide, the figure 
2 "any Brat women from their knoas upwards, 


— being covered with earth; under conceal Sole on 
ſide, there is the figure of a man fighting with a bull, 
ur rg bogey hap tity bar 2 
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left hand, and a poignard into the belly of the beaſt 
the other fide the figures are the ſame, 


1 
; 
: 


F authority in her hand. A- 


TH 
Fi 


ſtair-caſe, of which only ſe- 
ven ſteps are remaining, which ſerve, however, to ſhew that 
antiently they were adorned with figures and foliages. On 
the caſt fide of * there are certain ſubterraneous 
paſſages, in which the inhabitants imagine great treaſures are 
hid. H. Le Brun entered them, as ſeveral travellers have 
done before, but was quickly obliged to return without ma- 
king any diſcoveries, the paſſages being ſo narrow, and ſo 
dark, and moiſt, that it was impoffible to go far. However, 
eyen theſe experiments are ſufficient te ſhew, that the con- 


M m m 2 jecturos 
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ONE oa 


| ſince nothing ſeen there carries the aſpect o 


The Air of the 1 Boon l. 


— — 2 vaults we 4 
were rather intended for r 


carrying 
like purpoſe, 29922 the 2 f 


ſures w. 


| pr 

Co the vaſes in the hands —— of the 
ſeveral tablets of unknown characters, and the man 
glyphical repreſentations, which are ſtill ſeen in 
have led ſome great men into an opinion, that this antient 
ſtructure was a temple, dedicated to the deities worſhip 
in Pera. Others, with much greates reaſon, have deliver- 
ed it as their ſentiment, that theſe ruins are what remain of 
the antient palace of Perſepolis, which they think —y 
confirmed by the deſcription left us by antient authors of 
that noble pile of building. As to the figuresin 
thoſe who adhere to this notion fay, that they reprefent a 
birth-day feaſt of one of the Perfian emperors, when his cour- 
tiers were wont ER PR IONS infcripti- 
ons, they are, generally ſpeaking illegible by e or 
antient Perſians — Gn ſo that hardly 

be deduced from them. The hieroglyphics might as "well 
ſerve for ornaments to a palace as to a temple, and, it may 
be, were ſome of the ſpoils of Egypt, brought thence by 
Cambyſes s army, led by Smerdis the Magian. However this 
be, certain it is, that the habits of theſe agree per- 
fectly well with the dcfcriptions of the old Madian and Per- 


an robes, as they are recorded in Greek writers. On the 
whole, therefore, it may be 


ed, that whatever this edi- 
fice was, it was actually ed by the of the firſt race, 
later times; but 
whether Cyrus was the founder, or whether this was 
by Darius, and finiſhed Korxes, is a point not 
caſily, if at all, to be determined. From a view of the 
Vile on the. walls, pillars, &c. it ſeems probable to us, that 


. they were enigmatical repreſentations, at leaſt for the moſt 


part, of the courſe of the heavenly bodies, and of the effects 
produced by — but of this, and of the * 


® Lz Bavn, Vol. i. p. 268. 


cline 


eaſtern nations, and that in uſe. | 
elſewhere ſhew, | | theſe 
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AT two leagues diſtance from theſe ruins, there is a ſa- 
mous mountain, ſeated between two of the fineſt plains 
b the 


rage cut off the hands of ſuch as laid hold upon a thing that 
«« was in diſpute. They firſt raviſhed the women, as they were 
* in their j and rich attire, and then fold them for flaves. 
«« So that by how much Per/epoli; excelled all the other cities in 
„ glory and worldly felicity, by ſo much more was the meaſure of 
their miſery and calamity. Then Mexandey ſeized upon all the 
rr e 


fand talents, reckoning the gold after the 
* of this treaſure he took for the 
„another part of it to be treaſured up at Saſa. 

% he ordered, that a multitude both for 


* like a quadrant uare, 1 hard- 
* eſt marble, and ſo cemented i time. 
On the four ſides are brazen gates, near to which there are cur- 
: 100 | bigk, theſ 

as for the 

eaſt ſide of the 


Tp 


brat 


46s 


ſeveral 


the inhabitants by 
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the world, and which is called 
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names ; ſometimes they ſtyle 
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| | a8 we have obſerved before, is | 


tell of him are alike fabulous and romantic. Our buſi- 
however, is not with them, but with the mountain, 
EF 


repreſented in baſs- relief, with great 


beauty. firſt of theſe, which is about the height of a 
pike from the ground, repreſents a combat between two 
knights, mounted on horſeback, each of them having an iron 
mace in his left-hand. He on the right has a bonnet on his 
head, and in his large ring of iron, 
of which hold with his right- 
hand ; at the foot e. 
ling on the ee e well of horſes as 
of men, are o the meaning of the piece, 
if we truſt erflan poets, it is thus to be 
underſtood ; 


one of theſe cavaliers was Ruftan 
5 Wore, the ſon of Sam, the 
Indies ; the ſecond Ruffan or 
king of Perſia ; theſe two prin- 
and bloody wars, and at 
determine their quarrels by a combat. 
i deer Val thus : 
which the o- 


6 


; 


3 
3, 
f 
2 
14 


nor in all ity did the Greeks ever commit the Per- 
| here i wing . thing we will venture to ob- 
been remarked by any au- 


lymais 
2. Elam, that in = of 
time when Porfia was called Pheras, this city might be ſtiled Pha- 


ra;-abad, and that the Greeks might tranflate either of theſe ap- 
maps got Im by the word anc all which 


| Ne 92) 1 Mac. c. vi. ver. 1. 
vor. IV. Nan ther 
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ſound, others much defaced, either "the injuties of 
time and weather, or the brutal zeal of the Mohammedans, 
who pique themſelves much on deſtroying images. We ſhall 
not detain the reader any longer on ſo obſcure a ſubject, ſince 
our deſcriptions, however prolix, would never afford him the 
ſame idea he at once by looking on the prints infert- 
ed in their trav Chardin and Le Brun *. Befides, ſhould 
we run into 4 long diſcourſe on the con which have 
been 3 be made in relation to theſe ſepulchres, it would 

us far out of our wad, aud turn very little to 
certainly lead ws fr wut of On. the whole 3 we 
r 
numents of antient magnificence. are ſufficient to fill us with 
high ideas of the wiſdom and genius of the antient Per- 
fans, before fuperſtition and ſlavery took place (X). 


„vid. Cu anvn, tom. l. 2 ON 


Tax 


A. rad hoy =, time, er es elf Seer ths 
palace of ich ST Chardin fays, ap- 

peared to him the moſt curious remnants of ant quity which he be- 
there. They are about fix hundred paces 
and in order tb eo thei, ———— 
hundred paces up the rock. Theſe monuments are cut and ho!- 
lowed into the rock. rs i N ee 

front is up 


—— eſent the ſun, if i 
air, — — FLOS 
bejow, as if he were into the heavens. The other tomb, 


ferences there are in the architecture, and in the diſpoſition of 
things in this ſecond tomb, but we do not think them of conſe- 
quences" enough. te be mentioned here. Sir Jobs Char din tells us, 
that the inhabitants of the country ſay, that Nembroth or Nimrod 

Nun 2 was 
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Tur ion, which appears in theſe antient works 
— . 


was buried in the firſt, and Dar- ab, i. e. Daria in the ſecond : but 
he thinks the firſt fabulous. And as to Darius being interred here, 
he owns it is in ſome meaſure warranted by the account given us by 
Arrian ; that Alexander cauſed the body of that unfortunate prince 
to be embalmed, and to be ſent to his mother, that ſhe might cauſe 
it to be interred in the tomb of his anceſtors. It is allowed, that 
the ſepulchres of the kings of Perfia were at Echatana in Media, 
and that, at the time Alexander ſent = « ax body, that 
country was new uered and in great diſorder. It is not impoſ- 
fible therefore, that his mother might cauſe him to be — 
Perſepolis. However, Sir Jobs Chardix himſelf is of opinion, that 
the thing was otherwiſe, and that theſe tombs were actually cloſed 
up before the reign of Darius (94). It is the firm opinion of the 
preſent inhabitants of Pe-fia, that in theſe tombs, and alſo in thoſe 
deſcribed in the text, there are concealed great quantities of trea- 
ſure and valuable effects. It muſt be faid in favour of 'this vulgar 
notion, renn fince we know that when 
Alexander conquered this country, it was expected that mighty 
ſums would be found in the tomb of Cyrus (95). As on the other 
hand, we know that Joſephus (96) reports a mighty maſs of money 
to have been laid up in the of David. As we are writing 
here a note only, and not a diſſertation, we ſhall not expatiate fur- 
ther vpon this Blinds. has rar Rn cane non the 
mountain of Nach Rufen. It is certain, that not only the com - 
mon people, but people of diſtinction and learning, concur in be- 
lieving that there are vaſt heaps of gold, filver, and other rich 
things, contained ia theſe repoſitories of the dead; but at the ſame 
time they affirm this, they aſſert with equal confidence, that the 
paſſages within the combs form a kind of labyrinth, aut of which 2 
man can hardly ever find his way, fo that many have periſhed in 
ſearca of theſe ſuppoſed mountains of riches. Sir Chardin, 
however, tells us a ſtory of one who actually found and bore 
away ſome of theſe ſhining ſpoils ; he had it from the mouth of the 
bailiff of Mirkackown, a little town in the neighbourhood of Per, 

polis. This man informed him, that about two hundred years be- 
fore, when this country was ſubje& to a prince of its own, Who 
reſided at Schiras, the farmer of his revennes in this part of the 
country, having diflipated his effects, and not being in a. condition 
to pay what was due from him to the royal treaſury, was under the 
greateſt dejeion of mind, on the receipt of a meſſage from the 
grand vizier, threatening him, in caſe he did not e a ſpeedy 
Payment, with a cruel death, and with the ſelling his wife and 


(94) Chardin Yoyag. tom. ti. p. 166. Arrian. Bxyed. dex. 
lib. vi. ult. Straß. Geogr. lib. xv. c. 730. * (96) Antiq. lib. wii. 
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thoſe who were the authors of them, might, if they had fo 
pleaſed, have left marks of their {kill and genius in other parts 
of this empire alſo, or at leaſt that their ſucceſſors might have 
done ſomething in the ſame way. We have already put our- 
ſelves. under ſuch reſtrictions, as forbid a prolix proſecution 
of this hit, and therefore we ſhall content ourſelves with re- 
marking here, that Mr. Le Brun takes notice in his travels of 
ſome remains of antiquity, which he, with two Exgliſb gentle- 
men, ſaw near a mountain a league and a half from Schiras, 
on the left of the plain. There ſtood here a moſque, called 
the moſque of the mother of Solomon, ſquare, and about 
twenty paces from one corner to the other, having three por- 


yu in baſs-relief) every 
wealth concealed, why 


ner experiment, 
nate as his firſt had been happy ; for, by ſome means or other, 
his way, he periſhed in the mountain, and was never heard 


built up in the form of a tower, cloſe on all fides except a door 
which was almoſt at the top, and altogether inacceflible ; this 
he took to be a ſepalchre. Sir Jobs Chardin could find nothing 
like it, but he declares he does not doubt the fact, and tells us 
further of his own knowledge, that theſe ſubterraneous paſſages 
are really very perplexed, frequently croſs each other, and are full 
of a moiſt vapour which quickly extinguiſhes lights (97). 


(97) Ghardin. Vey. wol. ii p. 171. 


ticoes 
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ticoes thoſe at Perſepolis, the firſt on the 
eaſt, the ſecond on the north-weft, and the third on the 
north-caft. They are eleven feet high, and have on each 
pilaſter the of a woman as big as the life, with ſome- 
thing in her hand, in the ſame actitude with the figures on the 
wall at Perſepolis. North-caſt from this ruined moſque, the 
fame author ſays, there are ſeen on the fide of the rock nine 
fmall figures, much damaged by time, and only half of them 
appearing above ground ; and on the north-weſt a ftone of pro- 
Shove megnitals lee All the g 


A. and about a 

the fame gentleman tells us, that be ſaw ſev 
the rock, divided into three tables, 
three „one of which is 
Hand on a great fword. The ſecond ents 

fomething not unlike a turban on his The wg. pix 
has a m_ 9 bead, ae, the 9s bs; E alen he 
the guard of a great ſword m 

ed, fo ik it is difficult to Serbs them 
For which reaſon we may 
deſcriptions 


Contains | : 
with i 


thoſe on the mountain of Nachs Ruftem, which they reſemble 
much more than any thing which is to be ſeen at Per ſepoli: 

Mr. Le Brun ſpeakꝭ frequent! of thi: tradidons of the nba. 
ditants relating to fuch as theſe ; but there is no ne- 
ceſfity df examining their accounts here, ſince we ſhall be 
obliged to give an ample account of theſe matters, when we 
of the Perſian hiſtory, as it has been written 
authors. In the mean time the reader will be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve, that the foregoing relation is a direct p 7 
nion we advanced, that on a ſtrict enquiry 


of antiq 2 W 
— magni ſo much. 


Nes Voyag. Vol. ii- p. 299. 
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Bur to ſpeak here of Perſia, as the ſecond of the four 
great empires (for of the kings who preceded Cyrus, we ſhall 
have occaſion to give ſome account hereafter) ; the Perſſan 
monarchs were under no controul, but governed by their on 


arbitrary will and pleaſure. They were revered by their ſub- 
jects like deities on earth, none daring to appear before their. 


_ throne, without proſtrating themſelves on the ground with a 


kind of adoration. Spercies and Bulis both La nian: 
refuſed to comply with this ceremony, as did alſo Conon the. 
Athenian ; as Fuftin informs us , and Tſmenias the Theban 
declined it, as we read in lian t, letting his ring drop 
from his finger, and then throwing himſelf on the ground to 
take it up. Timagoras, as we read in Valerius Maximus , 
was put to death by the Athenians for paying this veneration 
to a Perſian monarch. In the time of Appollonius none were, 
allowed to appear before the king, who had not done the 
ſame honours to his image. While they were in the king's 
preſence, they were to hold their hands, fo long as their au- 
dience laſted, within their ſleeves; for neglecting this cere- 
mony Antoſaces and Mitræus were put to death, as we read 


in Xenophon, by Cyrus the younger. None were ſuffered to 


enter the royal palace without the ſovereign's leave, except 
the princes who flew Smerdis ; all others, of what rank ſo- 
ever, before they ſet foot in the palace, were. obliged to ac- 
quaint the king by a meſſenger that they deſired to Attend 
him, and wait his royal pleaſure. What reſpe& and obedi- 


ence his vaſſals payed him we learn from Herodotus, who tells 


us, that Xerxes being once in danger by fea, many at the 
king's deſire ſtrove who ſhould be the firſt in 
board to lighten the veſſel and fave their prince's life, at the 

i They all lived in n 


them in life, and were ready at 


e JusTin, |. vi. 2. f AELian. var. hiftor. I. i. 5s V. 
LI. Mazine, |. vi c. 3. > Hzropor.l. viii. | 


the heaven, and will ſcatter them toward: all thoſe wwinds, and there 


fall be no nation whither the outcaſts of Elam Hall not come. For 1 
before their” enemies, and before them = 


awill cauſe Elam to be di 
that ſeek their lift : 1 will bring evil upon them, even my fierce 
anger, ſaith the Lord, and Iwill ſend the feoord after them, till I have 
conſumed them. And I will ſet my throne'in Elam, and «will deftray 
from thence the king and the princes, ſaith the Lo ( 1). * 


(1) Ferem. xlix, 35 —38. | 
- 7 35 #4 
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the leaſt intimation given them by their prince to become 
i own executioners. The crown was hereditary, and be- 
ſtowed on the eldeſt of the deceaſed king's lawful children. 
In long or dangerous expeditions, to avoid all conteſts, the 
heir apparent was named by the reigning king before he ſet 
out on his journey or march. The new ag exits ay 
Paſargada, or as Pliny calls it Paſagarda i, by the prieſts, 
who bore a great ſway in the court of Perfia. ceremo- 
ny was performed in the temple of the goddeſs of war; where 
the king uſed firſt of all to cloath himſelf with the nt, 
which Cyrus the founder of the Perſian monarchy, 0 
before he was raiſed to the throne. Being thus attired, he 
uſed to cat ſome fen with a ſmall quantity of turpentine, "and 
drink a cup of ſour milk, then “ the tiara or crown was 
1 e 
hy ri „and deemed, all over Perſia, the 
W e a f "coulg enjoy. The king's tiara was 
peculiar name called Cidaris, being a kind of turban 
lag up ec a ſharp point without bending ; whereas the 
other Per/ians wore turbans bending, in token of ſubj 
down to their forcheads. , However, the deſcendants of thoſe 
who with Darius the ſon of Hy/taſpes flew the uſurping Mage, 
were allowed to uſe a tiara ing to the middle of their 
head, and not, . ſubjects, 
to their eye-brows. Round the tiara the king wore a purple 
and white band or diadem ; for nothing elſe is meant by the 
word Diadem in the antient writers, but a band of this na- 
ture wreathed round the forehead *. This tiara with the 


white band is the only enfign of royalty we find 


among Perſian kings of the firſ dynaſty. The king's 
birth- vn Be ws og bucky rp and celebrated with public ſports 
d the utmoſt pom ES His death was be- 
ſhutting of juſtice for five days; and 

fire, Gn ONO —ĩů 3 
god, was on that occaſion alone extinguiſhed i. The 
king's abode was according to the ſeaſon, ſeven months at. 


Babylon, o three at Suſa, (C) and two at Echatan =, Whencs 
they 


i Prix. I. vi. c. 26. Prout. in Artaxerx. * Dxvs. ob- 


ſervar. I. xii. c. 12. Ba1s5s. I. i. p.44. | Dropor. Sicul. I. 
viii. m on AR. Annal. I. i. 2 


FE 


(C) Su/a, called in ſcripture Shuſbgn, was the metropolis of the 
ince & . It was built on the banks of the river Eules:, 
called by Daniet Ulai, by Memnon, as fome ſay, the ſon of Tirhonus, 


Ver. IV O o o who 
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al 

. ago argada, and ſometimes to Per Polit, which 
at laſt became their ordinary The 's court or 
palace had many gates, and each gate a body of guards, whoſe 
duty it was not only to defend the king's perſon, but to give 
him notice of whatever they ſaw, or heard done in part 
of the kingdom; whence they were called, ſome the Rings ears, 
others, as Ariftetle * informs us, #he king's eyes. To theſe 
meſſengers were r ee 
empire, when any thing happened worthy of the king's know- 
ledge ; and beſides, they received immediate i of 
any ſudden commotion by means of fires, which were always 
ready ar fall diftances from each other, and lighted when 
occafion required ; fo that they could in one day receive no- 


» ria. hift. natur. 1 K. e. 3. Aa tsr. } de mundo, 


who was ſtain by the Theſſakaxs in the Trojan war (2). Strabo (3) 
and Panama (4) compare the walls of Sz/aeven with thoſe of Ba- 

bylon. Caſfiederu: tells us, upon what authority we know not, and 
nan ol wh er wr that the walls of this city were ce- 


mented with gold. hs, que 4 as we read in vtrabs (5, would make 
us believe, that it 

kdering 

and 


„which i no leſa improbable, con- 
the kings of —— — in the year, 


that great part of the royal treaſures were lodged in it, as Dis- 
Aru informs us (6). It was called from the many lillies 
which grew in that neighbourhood, ſays Stephanzs, and in the Per- 

language bore that name. It is alſo called Memnonia by Here- 
d (7) and others, from its founder Memos In ſcripture it is 
conftantly named (8) rhe palace; but beſides the king's palace there 
was, without all doubt, a city, as is plain from all the prophane 
writers. A CO On nn Bon 
the northern winds, which rendered it very 
winter; . r 
Pr with earth 
two cubits deep (9). «/a was in antient times a wealthy and mag- 
niſicent city; Mexandr found in it 50000 talents of gold, beſides 
jewels of an ineſtimable value, and an immenſe tity K 
and ſilver veſſels. D 
183 days. It lies now in ruins and is known, as _ —2—— 
us, by the name of Schonſfer or Suffer. 


(2) Strabo, JI. xv. p. 50 (3) Strabo, 151 ſupra. (4) 
Past Meer. c. 31. (5) Ubi e (6) Diode E. 1 wal 
- So 


c. 66. (7) Heredzt. J. v. c. 54. (8) Dax. viii. Nebenr. 
tice 


5. 1. Efth. 3. 2 (9) rale, J. rx. 
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ts . | 
water but that of the river Choaſpes, | 
ied about with them in filver veſſels whitherſo- L 

(E). They drank only Cahlonian wine | 


eren o Aren L l vide. Don te of L 
Bu U ubi ſupra, *"Cic. de ſenect. Ff Hznopor. 


(E) It is matter of diſpate among , whether the 
Choaſpes and the Eulæus be one and the fame, or two different ri- 
vers. Pliny (11) diſtinguiſhes them, and ſays, that they both riſe 
in Media, but that the 5 diſcharges itſelf into the Paſtigris, 
and the Zzlezs into the Characemss. Polycletus likewiſe, as 


o) Herodot. I. vii. (11) Plin. J. vi. c. 27. 
| O O Oo 2 we 
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(17) Dar. viii. 
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made at Damaſcus in Syria, and touched no bread but what 
ws of the wheat of lib in Bbexſie; and-thely talk eas 


hiſtories of other nations. 
ſomewhat of the product of each nation ſubj ; 
Among the priſoners taken by Parmenio at eur were, 
as Athenæus v informs us,-277-ooks, 29 who took care of 
the diſhes, 1) who  miniſtred'water, 70 who had in 
the wine, 40 employed about 'ointments, and 66 whoſe pro- 
vince it was to uſed, ing to the N 
of thoſe times, in banquets.” During their repaſt their ears 
were feaſted with the both of vocal and inftrumen- 
tal muſic; and 300 women, of the ſweeteſt and moſt melodi- 
ous voices, were in conſtant attendance to divert the king at 
his unbending hours. It was fikewiſe their province to lull 
him aſleep with the and variety of their notes, and re- 
create his mind as ſoon as he awaked in the morning. Moſt 
of the Perſian kings were fo diffolved in pleaſures, that they 
ſcarce minded any thing beſide their own fatisfa&tion. Ter- 


 tExrnin, i. " ATuzn. I. vin. * Idem. I. xii Idem. 


them 
to . 


D — 


we read in Strabo (12), ſuppoſes them to he two different ſtreams, 
though he makes them diſembogue themſelves into the ſame lake. 
On the other hand, Salmafrus (13) takes them to be one and the 
ſame river under different names; for the riſing in Media 
buries itſelf under ground, and again appears not far from Saſa; in 
Media he thinks it is called Choaſpes, and in the province of Suffana 
Eulzus. This ſeems agreeable to what we read in Ptolemy (14), 
who mentions two ſprings of the Falæu (for. he no where names 
the Choa/pes) one in Media and the other in Sana. Beſides, Hero- 
dotus tells us (15), that the Choa/hes waſhed the walls of Su/a, and 
that the Perſian kings drank no other water ; whence it is manifeft, 
that the Choaſpes and Eu/arus are one and the ſame river at leaſt at 
Suſa, and even Pliny (16) and the other writers, Who diſtiaguiſh 
them, place the city of Sz/a on the banks of the Eulen, and all 
the interpreters take the river Ulai mentioned by Daniel (17) to be 
the Ezleu:. Nor is there any thing more. common, than that 
the ſame river ſhould be known in different places by different 
names; hu the Daunbe was called by the Latins Danubiuns 
and Mer, the Wijer Vierra and Viſurgis, the Po Padus and Erida- 
nus, &C. 


(12) Strabo, J. xv. p. 5or. (13) Sa is Selin. p. 493. (14 
Ptol. J. vi. c. 3. (15) Hereder. J. i. c. 133. (16) Plia. abi ſupra 


Xtes 
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vet was not aſhamed to propoſe, by a public edi, an ample 
reward to any one that ſhould deviſe a new pleaſure I. Ihe 
king ſeldom admitted others to his table, beſides his wife and 
Ct this honour were ſo placed as not 
to ſee, , the ; for thought it was, 
in ſome degree, a Z 2 appear ſubject 
to the ſame neceſſities with other mortals. This deſire of ap- 
pearing above the level of other men was what confined them 
within their palates, and ſcarce ever ſuffered them to appear 
abroad, Their Juſt and - voluptuoufneſs ſufficiently appears 
from the book of Eber, and Tully adds, that the revenues 
of whole provinces were employed on the attire of ſome of 
their favourite concubinesy one city being -obliged to ſupply 
them with ornaments ſor their hair, another for their necks, 
Sc. Nay Socrates * mentions an ambaſſador, who being 
fent into Perſia ſpent a whole day in travelling a 
country which was called the Ducen's Girdle, and another 
day before he reached the borders of a rich territory ſtiled the 
Dueen's Head-dreſs. - ' 
Tux king's children, more eſpecially the eldeſt, were pre- 7 Ig 
ſently after their birth committed to the care of eunuchs. At % en. 
feven years old they learnt under experienced inſtructors to 
ride and hunt, which were looked upon as the moſt manly ex- 
erciſes; at the age of fourteen they were put under the diſ- 
cipline of four learned preceptors, of which one was to teach 
them prudence, another juſtice, the third temperance, and 
the fourth fortitude b. | 
Tue king's ordinary guard conſiſted moſtly of Perſians. Ty, king's 
Curtius mentions a guard which attended the king's perſon, guard 
conſiſting of 1 5000 men, who were called the king's relations; 
there'was alſo a body of 10000 choice horſe-men, all Perſians, 
who accompanied him in all his expeditions, and were called 
immortal. His guards received no pay, but were very plen- 
tifully provided with all neceſſaries of life. 

Bor the grandeur and magnificence of the Perſian kings The na 
appeared no where greater than on occaſion of the public fa- ners of the 
crifices, at which they often aſſiſted, as we ſhall have occaſi- Perſians, 
on to take notice in the next ſection, as alſo of their funerals 
and other religious ceremonies in uſe among the Perſians. 

No to ſay ſomething of the cuſtoms and manners of the Ho tu they 
antient Perſians, they had a particular care of the education educated 
of their children above any other nation. A ſon was not ad- beir chil- 
mitted to the preſence of his father, but was brought up by en. 


! Cre. Tufe. queſt. Vak. Max. I. ix. e 2. *Cic. in Ver. aR. 


v. * SOCRAT, in Pra r. Alcibiad, »Xexoren,. i, c. 11. Ba ns- 
son. Polit. women 


The miſcel- 
lanes cu 
— 


ing which the gods could — and ſuch as could 
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women of the beſt characters, till he attained the age of five 
leſt if he ſhould die before that time his father might 
I grieved at his death, At fye years old the: 
dh og afford it were, committed to the tui- 
Eoin 
more by exam precepts 
. ws abſtinence, and all _ 


1 
Te 


E 


to 


debts. 

fight on 

horſe-back. . IN. till ſeventeen years of 
ages 1 
the king's guards, and attended him at home when he went 
Derne They were 
brought up with ſuch an awf ul reſpect to their parents, that 
they never offered to fit down Every far 
ther had power of life and children, but 
was reſtrained by the laws ſeverity for 


{mall faults, or for one crime 


Tas Perfians were antiently all trained 
_ erciſes, but more eſpecjally to handle the bow, 


al- did with great dexterity, whence it is, that we find the 4 
Perſians. Ae . 


— ay 
e years to that of twenty they 
chiefly three things, as Herodotus informs us 
— 4 to uſe with dexterity the bow, and to 
numerous iſſue was looked upon by them as the 


numerous offspring received yearly preſents from the king 
They celebrated their birth-days with great pomp and magni» - 
ficence, furniſhing their tables on ſuch in a very 
plentiful manner, tho” at other times they lived very fparingly, 
at leaſt under their firſt kjngs, In their diet they were very tem- 
perate, but were always inclined to drinking; they uſed even 
to debate the moit important matters in their cups; but the 
maſter of the houſe, where they met to conſult, propoſed the 
fame ſubject the next day, before they taſted any liquor, when 
the reſolutions taken the day, before were approved or rejected? 
When they met they ſaluted with a kiſs on the — * if 
they were equal; on the cheek, if one was ſomewhat inferior 


to the other; but thoſe who were of a much lower rank uſed 


to proſtrate themſelves on the ground, when they met or ac- 


< Jer. c xlix. 35. JIS. c. xxii. 6. © Hanopar. I. i. 
: HzroD0r., ubiſupra. 8 Hgrepor. ibid. 
eoſted 
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coſted their ſuperiors. They ſhewed moſt value for thoſe that 
lived next to them, and very little to ſuch as lived at a great 


diſtance, as if men were more or lefs worthy, in proportion 


. 


as 
They the Tooger eoltjaered the Aﬀadee, bar they afamed thei 


dreſs ; in war they uſed the Egyptian armour 9 
ſubdued that om; and nn ſoon as 
they became acquainted with them, in the worſt of vices, as 
Herodotus himfelf owns. They were indulged many wives, 
concubines as they were able to maintain, 
many children, looked upon 
proweſs, as thoſe who had diſtingui 
exploits. They bore ſuch reſſ ada 
thought it impoſſible a man ſhould ever put to d 
or mother, whence no puniſhments were i 
rr 
—— a crime, he was always declared 
by the judges ſpurio 
* 


us or ſuppoſititious. To affirm a falſhood 
was accounted the utmoſt infamy, and next to that the being 
—5 becauſe it expoſed a man to the neceſſity of lying. 
e or 

per of that nature, he was not permitted to 


and ſome others relating to their funerals, of which 
r we have learned of Herods- 


was that of bee 


done in the following manner. They made two boats 
» ſo even that the one was neither b oader 


** in ** among the Per ant Their - 
them up between two boats, which was zi/Gments. 
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which inviting the flies and waſps, they tormented him no 
leſs than the ſwarms of worms that were bred by his excre- 
ments, and devoured his body to the very entrails. Under 
ſuch a complication of unrelenting torments the of- 
fender lived many days; for Plutarch, who deſcribes this 
cruel manner of putting to death *, tells us, that Mithri- 
dates, whom Artaxerxes condemned to this puniſhment for 
killing his brother Cyrus , lived ſeventeen days in the utmoſt 
agony, and that the uppermoſt boat taken of ac his 
death, they found. bis Leih all conſt 3 and ſwarms of 
worms gnawing his very bowels. Such as were convicted 
of high treaſon were condemned to have their head and right- 
hand ſtruck off; which ſentence was, by order of e 
executed even on the dead body of his brother Cyrus |. But 
by the antient laws of Perfia the king was reſtrained from 
putting any man to death for a ſingle crime; and beſides, the 
judge was to examine narrowly into the actions of the delin- 
quent ; and if his faults were found to over-balance his former 
ſervices, the king was allowed to puniſh him at pleaſure, if 
not, he was either pardoned, or puniſhed leſs ſeverely =. 
Poiſoners were preſſed to death between two ftones, which 
niſhment we find inflicted upon Gigis, a woman 
= by Paryſatis, mother to Artaxerxes, for 
conſpired with her to poiſon queen Statira v. 

Trans Perſians were beyond any other people jealous of 
their wives and concubines. It was death to touch anyof the 
king's women, to ſpeak to them, or even to come near 
them or their coaches as they travelled. They were allowed 
to marry their own ſiſters and daughters; thus we are told, 
that Artaxerxes married two of his daughters, Ame/tris and 


ving 


Atoſſa, though he had promiſed them to others. Minutius 


Felix o reproaches them with marrying, or criminally con- 
verſing with, their mothers ; and Euſebius quotes a ſaying of 
Bardeſanes, which ſhews, that they were indulged by hw to 
marry their ſiſters, daughters, and mothers. This inceſtuous 
cuſtom they obſerved alſo in other countries, namely in E- 


k PruTARCH-. in vita Artaxerxis. I PLUTARCH, ibid. 
= Hz rOLOT, ubi ſupr. =PLUTARCH, ubi ſupr. 0 AA NO. 
contra gentes. | e 


* 4rtaxerxes, according to Plutarch (1), rewarded Mithridates for 
killing his brother Czrzs ; but put him to this cruel death for 
boaſting of it, being himſelt defirous to paſs for the perſon who had 
done it. 

(1) Pluterch in vit. Artar. 
. gypt, 
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pure gold, to all other coins 
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! 


the 
tum in 
Greece; he faid of 
were 
Darius ſeems 


coined (G). e 
Ress. de Prepar. Evangelic. I. vi. c. 8. 1 Id 
Peron. Arn. Satyr. Sause contfover. 4. |. x. 
t Prura zen. in Artaxer, Purack. ibid. H RO- 
bor. 1.ic yt. Sir [acc Newton's chronolog. p. 320. 

(F) We are told by S, Hai iaſt of 
Ari (18), that the firſt pieces of gald 
Dariz: the father of Tru, but by a more antient Darizs, who 
maſt n ily have been Darias the ſon of Craxares, king of the 
Mal,, ſince we know of noother Darizs reigning ſo early in the eaſt, 

(G) In thoſe of icripture that were wrote after the Baby- 
lenif6 captivity (19), theſe pieces are mentioned by the name of 
_ 418 Haryocy. Scholiaft. Hieb p. 741, 742. Jide in ans 
{19) 1 Chres. xxix. 7, I. vii. 25. a 

Ver. IV. Ppp Aar honim, 
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fei:nces, 
&c. 
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Their arts, 
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THERE was, it ſeems, no great learning among the 
Perſians before the time of Zoroaftres, whom 
call. Zerduſht or Zaratuſb, who 
Darius Hyſtaſpes, and was the great mathematician yn. fy 
of the age he lived in. The Afages, being in- 
fophy, pardy —-—-— natural philo- 
ſorhy, partly by him, and partly by the father of 
Darius, were reputed above all others in thoſe arts, 
Hyftaſpes had travelled into India, and lived there ſome time 
among the Brachmans, in order to learn their myſteries and 
ſciences, for which they were famed at that time, and on his 


ledge was locked up among the prieſts, 

nicated to any, except this of dhe royal family, whom they 
were bound to inſtruct 

Tus poverty of the antient Per and their 

of riches, ſhews them to have been quite ſtrangers to trade 
and commerce, which are carried on with a proſpect of gain. 
Before the conqueſt of Lydia they had no money, nor any 
cloathing but ſkins ; they uſed water for drink, and had nei- 
ther wine nor any other thing, but what their barren country 
produced, as appears from the ſpeech of Sandanis diſſuading 
Cræſus from invading Pera d. After they ſubdued Lydia, 
and were maſters of ſo many rich provinces, they very likely 
applied their minds to trade and navi to them- 
ſelves with thoſe commodities which their country wanted, 
and at the ſame time diſpaſe of their own But 
as we Can advance with reſpe& to their trade; war- 
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Tus Perfiaxs learned from their childhood fn ride and Their /el- 
handle their bow, as we have hinted above, and by the man- ey. 


| Sp as OT pr of war b. 
y never parted with their ſwords, quivers, and bows, even 
2%ͤ;ẽ . 
— —— ver which cuſtoms the Romans, 
who never uſed. any weapons but in the field, looked upon as 
a civilized nation 4. As ſoon as they-wete able 
to bear arms they were obliged to enter themſelves, in the lift 
of ſoldiers, but received no pay till the age of twenty . In 
— — — of death, except 
ſuch as were to. appear under their reſpective 
colours, and atend the King in hivexpeditons © (H). They 
uſed no —— CF 2 — 


Þ STaaz0, 1. XV. © Auutan. Manczu. 1. 22 d Ovid. 
Trift. l. 5. Sr, I. xv. f Harop. I. i H- 
RODILAN . I. iii. 

Aa Herodotus tells us, that while Darius was marchin marching from Su 
with” his forces the Scythians, OFobaxy:, a Perfian, 
who had three ſom in his army, that ol of his ſons 


de leſt at home to comfort him in his old age. The king 
received him with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, and told him, 
that he would grant him more than he'aſted, for he defigned to 
leave him all his fons. This anſwer gave the old man great joy, 
— oy" 00 EA ROY, AI. his word. 
OFEobazns was fcarce when Daria, commanded the offi- 
cers appointed for. ſuch to put all his ſons to death, and 
ſent their dead mangled home to their father's houſe (21). 
We have another, ſtill more dre inſtance of the Perſian ſeve- 


rity e Pythins the Lydian, as we have hinted above, 


entertained with 12 Terres and all his army, and 
offered him two thouſand talents of filver, and three millions nine 
kundred ninety three thouſand pieces of gold to defray the expences 
of the war which he was carrying on againſt Greece. The king 
was ſo taken with his zeal and affection, that he promiſed to grant 
him whatever he ſhould aſk. Pyth:xs had then no requeſt to make; 
but ſome time after being frightened with an eclipſe of the ſun, and 
confiding in the merit of hi his liberal offer, and the king's unlimited 
promiſe, entreated him to diſcharge the eldeſt of his five ſons who 
were all in his army, that he might have ſome body to take care of 


himſelf in his old age and of his eſtate. He had no ſooner uttered 


this requeſt, but the king, tranſported with rage, and 
both of his own promiſe and the former merits of Fytbius, comman- 


(21) Herodot. I. iv. Seneca, de ira J. iii. c. 16. 
P pp 2 ded 


er ward, — 3 
— wore on the head a tiara, or ſo 
2 3 all kinds of offenſive arms; 
E/cipline. om the body a coat of m likeneſs of ſcales, and 
n eh ———————— . 
defended-with cuiſſes ; their ſhields, or rather targets, were 
of wicker,” their javelins ſhort, their bows of an uncommon 
———— — — — 
from à belt on the Their horſes were 
moi 5 455 —§7 Bul——x as we read in 
ape, WE ener 1 den wes Ag They 
were ſure marks-men, and quicker —— — 
diſcharging, 2 — 
them and the Parthians; however, 2 nr 
their arrows did but fimall execution, which he aſcribes to the 
B m — 


2 fromthe cnnpaig,: when they 
pait muſter in the ſame manner, every one an arrow 
out of the fame baſkets; hen they were all paſt; the remai- 
ning arrows were counted, and from their number they reck- 
oned the number of their dead. Tis antient ns- 


b Hz novo. I. vii. Xznoyn. 1. vii. , Resor. 1 viii. c. 
190. Procor.L i. de Bell. Pert c. 18. 8 


ded the body of his eldeſt fon to be cut aſander, and one part laid 
on the right hand of the way, and the other on the left, that the 
army might paſs between both ( 22). So heinous a crime it was, 
eis » es 


ſervice, or even aſk an 
(H) They wore rather 
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(22) Heredbt. J. vii. 3 4 ire. Li. c. 17. (24) Jeſchb. 
Antiquitat. I. . . 7. (25) Dioder. Sicul. J. xvii. a 
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| (26) = l. viii. prope finem. (e) Distr. Sicul. I ii. 
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left an interval, that they might not mix with that part where 
the king was. Before him marched a thouſand horſe-men, 


* Poco. abi ſupra. + Hzropor. I. ix. Xzworn. I. vii. 
p. 136. Pro r. in Artaxerxe. ® XEN HO. I. iv. p. 8 1. & l. viii. 
p- +90. Joern. L. A. c. 3. Dior s. de ſitu orbis. © Xx- 
nor x. I. vi. p. 1 ? XxxoOPH. Cyroped. |. viii. prope 
Cor. I. ui. 8. 12. Xenors. I. iv. p. 76. HZO. l. 
vii. Hnr. I. vii. l 


3 (26). But Dicdorus tells us out of Ce, that 8. 
miramis, in the war which ſhe waged with the Ba2rians, had in her 
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40 The Hiflory of tb Perſians. 
and the like number of ſpear - men with their ſpears pointing 
downwards. After theſe came ten great horſes, bred in the 
plains of Media called the Niſean' plains (T), 1 
with ri being The 


Boox I. 


narrow à piece of ground as they poſſibly could, and 2 kind 
of furrow being drawn round them, they cauſed the like num- 
ber to enter the ground, and continued ſodoing 
army was computed :.. When they intended to make war 
upon any nation they ſent heralds or ambaſſadors to demand of 
them earth and water; that is, to command them to ſubmit 
and acknowledgetbeking of Perfia as the ſovereign lord of, their 


country (L). Ni paler pe 


' HzxoporT.l. vii. © Drone. un. xi. n I. ir. 


Y) The Miſcaz or N:/can ſelds in Media are celebrated by all 
| and fleet horſes that were bred 


(j Some have — imagined, ths hee: 7 SB, a 
ching elſe was meant, but that thoſe to whom it was ditected ſhould 


furniſh the Paras army with ſuch a quantity of proviſions. But the 


contrary n from all the antients, eſpecially from Herodotus, who 

tells 1 diſpaxched a meſſenger to Irdathyr/us king of Sys, 
* thia commanding him to own the Ling of Perſia for bis ſovereign, and to 
We + prefent bim with earth and water in tokenof his ſubmiſſirn. To this meſ- 
. lage the Scythier returned anſwer, that he acknowledged no other lords 
but Jupiter his progenitor, 0d Fae gore ofthe Torhiees, , and that, in 
10 preſenting him with earth 


(28) Heroder. J. vii. Ammian. Mar. l. xxiii. Themiftius Orat. v. c. 
: preſent 


till the whole 


r ee. es a a. 


water, he would ſend him ſuch a 
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of the Medes, as Plutarch informs us, and the Aedes ſeem 
to have imitated in that, as in many other things, the ¶ Hri- 
ans, whe, as appears from the book of Judith v, uſed in that 
manner to require an entire ſubmiſſion. In time of action 
the king was always in the center „ and uſed to encourage his 
men with a ſpeech 7. The ſignal was given with the found 
of trumpets, and followed univerſal ſhout of the whole 
army *. The watch-word in uſe even among them, for 
Kenophon, ſpeaking of Cyrus, tells us, that his was, Fupiter 
our leader and protetior *®. The royal banner was a fpread- 
eagle of gold, carried on the point of a long ſpear > They 
reckoned thoſe happy who died in the field, and inflicted ex- 
emplary puniſhments on ſuch as abandoned their paſts, or 
. They uſed no ſtratagems, nor ca- 
red for any ad that were not owing to their valour 4, 
or, as Ammianus callinus expreſſes it, thought it unfair 
and baſe to ſteaba victory . They never fought in the night, 
unleſs attacked by the enemy, nor marched before the riſing 
of theſunf, Duels or ſingle combats were in uſe among them, 
as is plain from the ſtories of Darius ® and Polydamas v. This 
is what we have been able to gather, from unqueſtionable au- 
thorities, relating to the military diſcipline of the antient 
Perfrans. , | N 


1 JUDITH. c. ii. 7. NMZNor n. I. i. e Y STOR avs. 
ſer. xlii, Cu x. &c, Cum r. I. i. Dio noa. Sicul. 1. xvii. XR · 
worn. Cyroped. |. vii, p. 137. ÞXznora. Cyropad. I. vii. 
p- 136. Pu1tosTRAT. Iconum. I. ii. c. 32. < PLUTARCH. in 
Artaxerx. Aumian. MarxczLiLiin. I. xxiii Jus ri. I. xi. 
„ AuMiay. Masc zin. I. xvii f Cor. I. v. 12. 6. © Dior 
pos. Sicul. I. xvii. > Paysanias. in Eliac. 


t as he deſerved, , and perhaps | might make him repent of his 
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advice tu the king, either of his own accord, or by the prince: 


order, in propoling his opinion he ftood upon an ingot of gold, 
which he. was rewarded with, ESTES was fund whol. 
ſome, M. "bg was publicly whip *. 


> « 
4 


Baron we cloſe this ſection, weiſhall add Grave en 
lars, to the Perfian kings, gathered from the beſt 
authors. be kings of Pcrfia were above all others the moſt 


— 7 and abfolute, and looked upon their ſ bow 


ubjects, 

en 
der „ durſt addreſs them 

any ther ti great ting, king 
kings e which titles they — borrow 
ed 2 4 f ; for Dune in to Nubu- 
rs bem thereof bing of ig As the Per- 
— pogo = the: Aſymans,:ſo did 
the Parthians that of the Pi , — ths dye 
even to the time of the emperot” Conflantivs, to whom 
king of Parthia wrote himſelf, king" of tings, partaker of the 
ftars, brother: .of dhe fun and moon, &. But to return to the 
wk . titles to themſelyes, fo 
beſtowed no other on ſubjects, by what, dignity 
ſoever diſti but that of ſlaves *; by. jm} cd 
not in words only, but in all other 'refpeRs 28. arrant ſlaves. 
Fo this ſpirit of flavery, which is inconſiſtent with true cou- 
rage, Plato aſcribes the dowiifal of the Perun _—_—. 

This ſpirit of fla prevailed to ſuch a degree 

Per „chat even ſe eee tre ear 
licly ipt, uſed to return him e 
member them *. Whoever betrayed the leaſt reluctancy to 
put. in execution. the king's commands, how difficult ſoever, 
was no 06 tage his head and right arm +. The cuſtom of 
their and putting them on the ſame level with 


adoring kings, 
the -gods, . 


„Arten wn, biftor:); wi. c 12. „10. cn. orat. 3. 
de regno” AURA. L vi. Stranc, xv. EA. Dax. 
ü. 37). teren in & Lucullo. * Xanorn, 
Li dee Q'Cuar.l.v. Ans ror. de Mundo, Ezxa,c. 
iv. 12. Paros lib. in de Legib. Sron aus ferm. xii. 
nnen 5. 733. enn. ei. r 
e * e r 
| act ionable; whonefome read Aevornm infiend of Ma- 

— but al l ou arent! | | 
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apparel which he had uſed, (P) to look into the litter where- 
in his | from their habitation to che 


 b Dropor. d. I. Wi. Vac. Maria f. v. c. 16. Q. 
Cu nr. xvii. Font in. Stratagem. c. vi. Pru raten. in 
Aae & Themilt. <Q. Cv. I. iv. & Agutahn. Max- 
r. I. l. 1 ian. u biftor. I. i. c. 31. 
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7) and He (38) of one Sirrte 1 
Artaxerxes ata great diſtance from 
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in Aer. (35) Plterch 2 Hat. (36) Pin- 
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How they Tun iy kings | 
«dninifier- bath cd vil and criminal, opus he ot per 
| ed juſtice. other reſpects reren 
| tice and equity: . After hearing the merits. of the eauſe. 
| great attention, they took ſeveral» days to conſider. and 
viſe with ſuch as were converſant in their: laws, before 

gave. ſentence . When they ſat on liſe and death, 
only conſidered. the crime of which the delinquent was, i 
peached,” but: all the aQtions; . whether good or bad, of bi 
| whole life; and condemned Ad 22 
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Hide the king there were ſeveral 7 — 
blemiſhed characters, and well filled in the laws of the king- 


| rann I. i de vita Apollon. ExiT AAN. I. ii. c. de 
Manichais. f ErIr za, L. ii. c. de Manichzis. Joszrn. An- 


T 


tiquitat, I. xi, c. 3. Hetopor. I. 1. Poritcz. in Ar- 
taxerx. & apophthegmat. Aula. Mazenr. I. Ax. 
his poor cottage, 


and having 
ran to the giver Gras, he king. 


_ To this * ee tells'ns (39), that | 
recnoneced-Gatmee of. deed anti wenn hols tor: 

wards, finding that his former deſerts over-ballagced his 
crime, ordered him to be taken down from the croſs (et at 
liberty. This does not agree wick What we read in Diederss 
culas, who tells us, that the ſentente of death, - once | 
Could not be repeated even by the ki himſelf ; for after re ating 
how Darius, prondunced ſenteuet of d n be 
adds, n 
haſty in a matter of the utmoſt 
bis per to undo what be had 


thing elſe but — i 
for, as both he (41) and k 
was . 


(39) Herde 1. vi r 13 
r. Sicul I xii. | . 
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dom. Theſe were called royal judges, they adminiftered juſ- 
tice at ſtated times in different provinces, and fome of them 

attended the king whither ſoever he went >. The king often 

adviſed. with them, and in matters concerning himſelf refer- 
red the whole to their judgment '. They were nominated by 
the king, who, as that employment was for life, took great 
ere as were famed for their integri · 


as the days of the year . 1 n 
115 children . The concubines were introduced to the king, 

Rr that the 
antient Perfian, year conſiſt 360 days, ſeeing that ſe- 
veral of. the Perfian monarchs had the like number of con- 
cubines, who went to their kings in conſtant _ 


E 


* * Aran var. hiſtor. & xxxiv. Hr Robo r. I. iii. * Dio- 
por. Sigur. 1. xvii. Jus ix. I. x. c. 1. * ETER, ü. 1215. 


See Whifon's theory of the earth, Book II. p. 149. 
Z ( Artaxerxes raiſed one to that dignity, as Alias (43) informs 


us, who was not a Pear, but a Made by birth, for having cond 
ed his own ſon to death, according to the power 


: but we can- 

| help thinking it ſomewhat ſtrange, that the ſame writer ſhould 
edge the authority of & Curtius to prove, that the antient Per- 
fan year contained but 360 days, when that author tells us, in 
expreſs terms, that the Perffax year conſiſted of 365 days; his 


fares numero ; quippe Perfis quogue in totidem dies 
Heſeriptus eff amnus (48) ; that is, the ages were followed by 365 
youths, "anſwering in number to the days of the year; for among 
the Perfians too the year is divided into 365 days. But Curtizs 


(43) Elan. war. biftor. I. i. c. xxxiv. (44) Herodot. I. v. Pal. 


Mar. J. vi. c. 3. (45) Jeb. Antiquit. I. xi. c. 6. 46) Zonar. 
tom. J. (47) Ezra c. vii, v. 14. (48) C. Gartias i. 3. 8. & /eq. 
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\ , Of the Religion of the Punatans, 
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the pens of authors antient or modern, eee 
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Chnα ite Tb Hiſtory of the Perſians. 

Ix we had ſtill conſiderable collection of the antient 
Perfitn records, we ſhould doubtleſs find in them what would 

1 1 5 ſatisfy 

«« children of the beſt families in Perfia i 

+ a ſacrifice of thanks to that god, who, they ſay, is beneath the 
« earth (2).“ We have ſhewn in the text, that the P were 
indeed reverencers of water as well as fire, but that they ſacriſiced 
to it, or threw any thing into a running ſtream, is a flat contradic- 
tion to this very notion of theirs, which conſiſted in preſerving the 
purity of thoſe elements, and not in polluting them with blood and 
dead carcaſs ; and in reſpect to ſacrifices, Herodatas himſelf in ano- 
ther place acknowledges as much (3). 2. Gutizs with like hardi- 
neſs deſcribes the chariot of Darius, in which he X in the 
field againſt Alexander; © it was adorned (ſays he) with images of 
their gods in filver and gold, the axle-tree thereof glittered 
<< with precious ſtones ; upon it were two i of gold, the one 
„ repreſenting Minas, the other Belus, of a cubit each; 
«© between them was an eagle of gold diſplaying her wings over 
„ both, Sc. {4)*. All this is downright fiction; Ninus and Be- 
las were never worſhipped by the Perfians ; they were not wont 
to erect images, or to worſhip them; what makes it probable, that 
Curtiur was the inventer of this whole ſtory, is this; that 4rriax 
(5), an author_of great accuracy, and who wrote from excellent 
materials, ſays not one word of all this; nor indeed does any other 
antient hiſtorian z but Curtius was ſo great a rhetorician that he could 
not write plainly, but, on the contrary, loaded all his deſcriptions 
with ornament;, without any regard to probability or truth. As 
to the relations of travellers, we need not wonder that they differ 
about the religions opinions, rites, and ceremonies of the Per faut, 
or as ſome call them Per/zes, ſince they very ſeldom agree exactly, 
even in their deſcriptions of leſs intricate things than theſe. As 
for Hinry Lord, whole ſmall treatiſe in relation to theſe people hus 
been received as a kind of oracle, merely becauſe he ventured to 
talk very authoritatively therein; it is ſcarce poſſible to determine 
from what he ſays, whether they are idolaters or no; he calls 
them ſo, it is true, and ſpeaks of their worſhipping the fire in an 
idolatrous manner; yet the better part of his book, which con- 
fiſts of what he heard from one of their prieſts, contains nothing 
which can juſtify his opinion (6). On the whole, we have thought 
it neceſſary to ſe, and ſhall on occaſion make uſe of, whatever 
15 related by Herbert, "Owington, Tavernier, Thevenot, Chardin, or 
other travellers concerning the Perſees, their tenets and cuſtom: 
but it is our happineſs to follow a more capable guide than any of 


(2) Heredotus Polybimn. b. 183. (3) Cie. p. 25. (4) 2; 
t. lib. iii. cap. 3. (5) A. ii. cap, 11. (6) Lords 
biftory of "the Parſees, p. 10. 44- 2 
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ſatisſy us as to the primitive doctrines of their wiſe men; but 
as theſe are moſt of them either long ſince deſtroyed, or at 
leaſt are hidden from us, we muſt be content to follow ſuch 
lights as yet remain, and where we cannot make the reader 
underſtand things as clearly as we would, it is our duty to make 
them, however, as clear as we can. This is certain, that 
the Perfians have preſerved the worſhip of one God, and o- 
ther eſſential articles of true religion d, through a long courſe 
of ages, without ſuffering themſelves to be drawn over by 
fraud, or ſubmitting through force, to any new faith, though 
they have oſten changed their maſters ; a thing ſingular, and 
in ſome ſort commendable, if we confider how much they 
have been depreſſed, ſince the death of Yexdegherd, the laſt 
king of their own religion, and the opprobrious treatment 
they have met with from the Mohammedans, who are wont 
to call them and chriſtians, with like contempt, infidels. 
Though the principles of the former, as well as the latter, 
are far more reaſonable than the ill connected legends of the 
Arabian impoſtor ; and though the modern Per (taking 
that proper name in a religious not a civil ſenſe) are unani- 
mouſly acknowledged to be as honeſt, as charitable, and in- 
ve a people as any upon earth. So that, in God's due 
time, we have juſt reaſon to believe, they will at laft acknow- 
ledge the truth of the goſpel diſpenſation, and be included 
within the pale of the chriſtian church (B). 


WI 


b Hiſt. relig. veter. Perſ. c. xxxiii. Connection of the Old and 
New Teſtament, Vol. I. p. 360. ; 


theſe, the very learned and judicious doctor Thomas Hyde ; who, 
from the mighty ſtores of various learning which he poſſeſſed, as 
well as from the curious obſervations he in his travels had made, 
compoſed his valuable hiſtory of the religion of the antient Perſians, 
wherein every thing he lays down is ſuppor:ed by antient monu- 
ments, or by the expreſs authority of that law which this people 
profeſſed to have received from Zerdiſbt, a compendium of whoſe 
writings contained in the book Sad der, the Exchiridion of the mo- 


dern Perſees, is annexed to the doctor's treatiſe (7). 


(B) Since the introduction of the Mabammedan religion into Per - 
fa, the antient inhabitants have been expoſed to various perſecuti- 
ons on accgunt of their religion ; for the Mohammedans being gene- 
rally ſpeaking bigots, they are not content with giving theſe unhap- 
py men always ill language, but on every occaſion are ftirring up 


(7) Magorum liber Sad de- Zoroaſtris Precepta && 
continers In aſum Eccleſis Magorum & Fideliugs corum omni, — 


* time the eye twinkled or cloſed its lids together, they ſhould 
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WI have heretofore ſhewn, that the original inha bitants Origin of 
of Perſia deſcended from Elam the fon of Shem*©, and from he Perſi- 
| thoſe anxeligien. 


c Vol. I. P · 360. 4 


their princes to oppreſs and deſtroy, under colour of religion, theſe 
relics of the antient Perfans. . It is true, the Mohammedan Perflans 
have in all ages had among them ſome men of learning and genias ; 
yet few or none have ever inquired thoroughly into the doctrines of 
theſe poor people ; on the contrary, they are as ready as any to 
load them with opprobrious names, and ſuch as thty no way de- 
ſerve ; thus they call them Nogeſba, i. e. Zabiax, or deſerter of the 
true faith ; Ghebri, i. e. infidel ; this word is as differently ſpelt aa 
it is differently the moſt uſual way of writing it is 
Gau they likewiſe ſtile an antient Perfian Ateſo-pereſt, i. e. fre- 
*worfſorpper ; Philiu or Caliv, i. e. foo! or madman ; the moſt 
gentle term they make uſe of is Mogh, that is, Mag:ax, but then 
they frequently ſay that a Mogh is 4te/o-pereft and Zindik, that is, 
4 fire-worſoifper. and a Saddacee ; for among other calamnies with 
which they load theſe poor men, that of denying a future Rate is 
one; however, though they may amongſt themſelves deſtroy their 
good name, yet with ftrangers their aſperſions do the Perfiars no 
hart ; for they, looking on the innocence and integrity of theſe 
poor peoples lives, cannot avoid affording them both pity and 
eſteem :, it would be an eaſy matter to ſupport all that has been 
advanced in this note, by quotations from the beſt accounts we 
have of Perfie and the Indies ; but, inſtead of fatiguing the reader, 
it may perhaps anſwer the ſame end, if we here ſet down the five 
precepts which theſe Perfians acknowledge as the rule of life, which 
wy Babedin or Lay-man is bound to obey, as they are reported by 
. Lord. 

I. To have ſhame ever with them, as a remedy againſt all fin ; 
« for a man would never oppreſs his inferiors. if he had any ſhame ; 
« a man would never ſteal, if he had any ſhame ; 2 man would 
« never bear falſe witneſs, if he had any ſhame ; a man would 
© never be overcome with drink, if he had any ſhame. But be- 
„ cauſe this is laid afide, men are ready to commit any of theſe, 
« and therefore the Bebedin or Lay-man muſt think of ſhame. 

II. To have fear always preſent with them, and that every 


« ſtand in fear at thoſe times of their prayers, leſt they ſhould not 
« go to heaven; the thought of which ſhould make them fear to 
„ commit fin, for that God ſees what manner of ones they are, 
1 that look up towards him. 

III. That whenſoever they are to do any thing, to think 
« whether the thing be good or bad that they go about, whether 
«<< commanded or forbidden in the Zundavaſtaw ; if prohibited, 
« they muſt not do it; if allowed by the book of religion, they 
% may embrace and proſecute the ſame. l 

IV. . That whoſoever of God's creatures they ſhould 2 

5 R rr 2 * 
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; thoſe two patriarchs, it is moſt probable, derived the 
| true religion, which at firſt flouriſhed _—/ with the 
utmoſt purity, but in proceſs of time was corrupted by an in- 
termixture of ſuperſtitious rites and heretical opinions, at ſuch 
time as the reſt of the oriental nations were overſpread with 
| that deluge of falfe reli which ec under 
7 The Perf. the name of Zabriſm. — which ſome affirm they were 
ans pretend thoroughly recovered by the patriarch Abraham, who, they ſay, 

. undertook the reformation of their religion, and having freed 
| „ 3 it — well from the pernicious doctrines they had imbibed, as 
gion from from the ſuperfluous ceremonies they had adopted, left it them 
| Abraham. once more pure and in the ſame condition, wherein hetranſmit- 
== ted it to his own deſcendants. But if this were fo, | were 
| a | if not in i 
1 practices, yet in ſuperſtitious acta of reverence to the 
inconfiſtent with the true faith (8). 
How vER the ſplendor of their religion might be darkend 
Ye. with theſe ſpots, yet it was never fo far + Agree 
1 any degree of — img 2. neigh- 


bouring nations (excepting r 
One God. bourng nations (excring the Jews); for the P 


whom they held to be infinite and omnipreſent, fo that — 


à Hiſt. Relig. vet. Perſar. c. ii. & iii. Conne&tion of the Old and 
New Teſtament, Vol. WA 313- | 


Mi. 


BR, 


7 V. Thos rote ew —_— 
4 * faces towards the ſun, and whenſoever they by night 


<« they ſhould inc'ine towards the moon ; for that they are the two 


great lights of heaven, and God's two witneſſes: moſt 

« to Lucifer, who loveth darkneſs more than'light.”” © 
| (O) That the Perfar religion, as well as other religions, receded 
F by degrees r 
; of ſome ſuperſtitions, cannot ſeem ftran confiderate perſon. 
The Perffax; themſelves confeſs it, and — chat their famous 
law -giver Zerdufot came to reſtore their primitive doArines, and to 
away thoſe errors which time and the induſtry of Zabiax 

tics had introduced. In what theſe errors conſiſted, the ſuper- 
ſtitious Ceremonies which attended them, and the pains it coſt this 
reſtorer of magiſm to root theſe foeliſh ſa s out, will be 
delivered in the life of Zoroafter or Zerduſbt, which we ſhall give 
the reader at ! in our hiſtory of the Penta from the Orienta/ 
writers, under reign of that monarch in whoſe days he flou- 
riſhed ; for to have inſerted fo long a di here, muſt have 
rendered this chapter very proli x, and at the ſame time obliged 
1. to Fequens recapitatatind ih the e * 

co 
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could not bear, that he ſhould be repreſented by either molten 
or graven images, or that the creator and lord of the univerſe 
ſhould be circumſcribed within the narrow bounds of tem- 
ples ; on this account they overturned the ſtatues and places 
of public worſhip among the Greeks, as unworthy of the 
deity, and not from any ſacrilegious contempt of the gods of 
other countries. In the decline indeed of the antient Per ſian 
empire, the worſhip of Venus was introduced by one of their 
princes; but it was condemned by the Magi f, who remained 
firm to this great article of their faith, There is one God, and 
took care to tranſmit it religiouſly to their poſterity. : 

Tu only objeftion, to which the antient and modern Ar account 
Per have rendered themſelves liable, flows from the re- H the na- 
ſpect which they have conſtantly paid to fire and to«the fun : e 2/ that 
yet if this matter be ſeriouſly and impartially conſidered, it e 
will be found, that there is nothing of. idolatry in this 13 
of theirs, but that they only worſhip God in the fire, and not 2 , 
fire as a God. That they ſhould have an extraordinary 1 
ration for the element of fire, and make choice rather of it 
than of any of the reſt, to be the ſymbol to them of the di- 
vine nature, will- appear leſs extraordinary, if we conſider, 
that a never-dying fire was kept on the altar of burnt-offe- 
rings at Feruſalem z, that God revealed himſelf to Moſes by a 
flame in a buſh ®, and choſe to teſtify his preſence in the hoſt 
of 1/rael by a pillar of fire, which went before. them in the 
night, and which appeared only as a colamm of ſmoke in 
the day |.” As to their veneration of the fun, it is founded 
in their belief, that he is the nobleſt creature of the Almighty 
viſible to us, and that his throneis placed therein. Nor need we 
wonder, either at the miſtakes of antient writers, or at the ſtories 
told us by ſome Mobammedan authors, on this head, fince it 
was very difficult for them to get a true knowledge of the re- 
ligious tenets and cuſtoms of this people, becauſe they were 
forbidden by their legiſlator Zoroafter or Zerduſht, as appears 
from the book Sad: der, to teach either their antient language, 
or its character, to ſt s, or to inſtruct them in their 
religion *. If any further regard | en Jad to the ſun in 
antient times, it would certainly have deſcended with the 
other parts of their religion to the modern Perfians ; but that 
it never reached them, the learned and judicious doctor Hyde 


© Hit. Relig. vet. Perfar. p. 3. Hz noo. Clio, p. 25. Hiſt. Re- 
lig. vet. Perſar. p. go. © On. vi 1. LnviTtT.x. 1. > Exon. 


ww. 2. ACTS vii. 30. i Exop. xiii. 21. NUN. xiv. 14. Ne n. 
ix. 12. PSALM. lxxviii. 14. 1 Cox. 4 1. * Hiſt, Relig, vet. Perl. 
P- 5+ 

N aſſuros 


W Boox I. 


rere ory > oa requeſt- 
ed to enquire concerning the of Mithra, (fo the 
Perfians call the ſun) he accordingly Seer the prieſts 


of the Perfians ſettled in India, At what ſeaſons, and with 
what ceremonies, they adortd the fun? They anſwered, That 
they never adored the ſun, or paid any fort of divine bonours to 
that luminary, to the moon, or to the planets, but only turned 
themſelves towards the ſun when . becauſe they looked an 
it to come neareſt to the nature the ſame excellent author 
obſerves, that among the b of Zoroafter, his diſciples 
are directed to pay daily to the ſun certain Niydſh, i. e. _ 
tations, only in words (and thoſe too addr 
God) without an 5 mention of Preſt ib, i. e. worſhip, - 
bowing of the Vet if any cuſtom of this ſort prevails, 
Sought ee de Tittigrothd no þ eo Winnie Glaration ; 
for the Perfian Mohammedans, who are zealous deteſters of 
that impiety, and the Armenians, who d well in Perfia, are 
wont to pray in like manner, the latter making the ſign of 


the croſs, and bowing low at the fight of the ri- 
ſing ſun l. To ſay NX TS; that is, proſtrating 
or bowing jor rats aria * 


as well as a religious, rite, or _ 
fame word, viz. Nen en ebe to ex- 
ied to God or man. 


preſs this act of reverence, when 
An eminent rabbin ſays, that this as an act of devotion was 
not to be out of the » that is, out of the 
temple ® ; it is forbid by the 24 commandment to be paid to 
idols; but as a civil rite, the Fews were at liberty thus to 
eſtf their reſpect to angels, and to perſons of very high dig- 

On the whole therefore, -there can- be no more reaſon 
to fuf pect theſe Perfians of idolatry on this account, than any 
other of e Bora A Bd more then 
the Kibla of the Perfians, as the temple of Feruſalem is to 
the Fews and that of Mecca to the Mabammedans, who in 
this reipect are ſo ſcrupulous, that they have tables to detex- 
mine the bearing * * » W poen ey ave 3n 


(D). 
As 


1 Hiſt. Relig. vet. Perſ. p. 5. & 6. Lee r. Levirt. 
X£Vi. 1. » Hiſt, Relig. vet. Perl. p. gs. 


(D) It may ſeem ſtrange, ow io odd d notion as this of the peculiar 
ſanctity of one point of the compaſs ever eſtabliſhed itſelf in the 
world, and much more, that it is become an opinion ſo univerſally 
received as it is at preſent. If the inquiſitive reader would have 2 
more exa& account of this matter, than it is proper in ſuch a note 
a5 this to give him, he may have — OILS INIT Tarn 


Cuar. 11: The Hiſtory of the Perſians: 
As to the notions'which the Perſians have of the ſun, they 


The Mi- 


are not, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, perfectly agreed in them ; thra of the 
ſome believing the throne of God placed therein, and that it Perfians 


is the ſeat of paradiſe ; others entertaining a different opinion, 
as to paradiſe, but praying nevertheleſs towards the ſun, as a 
ſymbol of the deity on account of its purity. It is farther 
certain, that the Perſians never called Mithra a god, or aſ- 
cribed to it any name of the divinity ; and ſo far from diret- 
ing any petitions thereto, they conſtantly begin and end the 
ejaculations pronounced before the ſun with the praiſes of the 
molt high god, to whom alone their prayers are addreſſed o. 
As to the fire, before whom the Per tans worſhip, taking that 
word in an extended ſenſe, they acknowledge nothing of di- 
vinity therein, but, eſteeming it a ſymbol of the deity, they 
firſt proſtrate themſelves before it, and then ſtanding up they 
pray to Gop. Thus among the ruins of the antient 

at Perſepolis there are ſeen many marble ſtatues of kings, 
ſtanding praying to God before the figures of the ſun and fire, 
which are alſo placed on the wall before them, only one figure 
is ſeen kneeling with the ſame ſymbols before it as the reſt. 
As the fire in the temple was reputed ſacred among the Jetus, 
ſo the Perfrans might from them take this cuſtom of praying 
before ſacred fires ; which is the more likely, ſince it was 
the manner of God's choſen people to proſtrate themſelves 
before the altar, and then, to offer up their petitions. It 
was alſo a cuſtom among the Perſians, to tender oaths before 
the fire upon the altar, in whichalfo they agreed with the Jetus, 
as they did farther in offering victims thereby, and in pre- 
ſerving it from being polluted by impure fuel, in which laſt 
caſe Perfians went ſo far as to puniſh offenders with 
death, [Their kings alſo and principal perſons were wont 
ſometimes to feed the facred fires with precious oils and 
rich aromatics, ſtiling theſe Epulæ Ignis, or fire dainties?; 
but {till all things done to or by fire were performed to the 


® Hiſt. Relig. vet. Perſ. c. v. *? Hrox, c. xxii. p. 290. 


ed Mr. John Gregory of Oxford (8), who, in treating of two texts 
of ſcripture which ſeem to have ſome relation to this point (q). 
hath ſhewn a conſummate knowledge in various kinds of literature, 
as well as a genius perfectly well turned for ſuch intricate and ab- 
ruſe inquiries. For us it is ſufficient, that the fact is as we have 
ſtated it, fince, whether it be right or wrong, the Perfiexs muſt be 
as much in the right, or as little in the wrong, as any other nation 
which bath fallen into this way of thinking. 


(8) 4%, Lenden, AD. 168. 73. (9* Zxb. uli. 8. vi. 12. 
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| honour of God, and terminated ſolely in him; at leaſt, if we may 

credit the chncuntent iiihonies vt Pre wild pot alin. 
ing, and the conftant afſeverations of thoſe who ftill profeſs 
this religion (Z). — THERE 


(E) When we confider the point in diſpute, which is plainly 
this x Whether the antient Perſians bad rational or irrational notions 


1 W altars, nor images, and eines we ought rather 
o regard this than the other parts of his book, wherein he mani- 
folly relates'what other Greet writers, full of ſpleen againſt Xer xe; 
and his ſucceſſors, had written of their inhuman facrifices, and other 
acts of religious cruelty (10). Xenophon's would be of 
weight in the preſent caſe, if he had wrote decifively, and 

ſpoken thing of ks gun knowledge but the high commendations 
given the Perfiaxs, and the mighty character he hath af- 
Par vr er ne the learned, 
whether he did not mingle his own ideas with the accounts he gives 
us of the cuſtoms and manners of the Pan (11% Plutarch, in 2 
paſſage hereafter more fully cited, ſpeaks very reſpectfully of Zo- 
roafter, and aſcribes nothing to bim unworthy of a very wiſe man. 
There were Tome, he tells py, of * who aſſerted two ſu- 
the one the aut the otherof all evil. 
— pare bur one God, 4 aber of good, but who 
acknowledged there was a dæmon from whom all evil proceeded ; 
this, ſays he, was the doctrine of „ who flouriſhed four 
thouſand years before the Trojan war (12). The fame author then 
to a faccint account of the doctrine of the Magi. 
which we ſhall have occaſion to inſert in our text. Dr. Hyde has 
an agy +5 av yogrong® 998 * 

Per this ſubject, as cte n 
N in India, an abſtract of which wi de hers 
ed in our text (13), and the curious reader may peruſe the whole 
of it in the treatiſe of the excellent author beforementioned. In 
the ſame place may be found the teſtimony of Sbariſlan, who wrote 
in Arabic an of the religions of the eaſt, and who, in ing 
of che h o the Perfians, does them all the juſtice that can be (14); 
but what is pf far ter conſequence to us, than any authority of 
friends or enemies ES 8 the canon 
of the Perfian faith, is not only ea am the fab but even 


(10) Heredet. Clio. (11) Vid. Grepedia. | (12) De Ha. 


18 (13) Relig. Perſar. c. xxii. p. . (14) 
thid. ; 6 


© amongſt 
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1 is another point in which the Perfi are 
2 —— It is this: 
the time of Zoroafter's reformation — 
caves, adorned not only with Fears of the len, 
and other eavenity bodies Which fymboli 
cal repreſentations were cxfled mithria figures, and were af. 


ant, who were a wiſe and well-i 
c with them they ſerved only as mathematical 
N == 
end, and to no qther, they wert uſed, and perhaps invented, 


by — himfelf, as we ſhall have occaſion to 
prove at large, when we come to of the life, doctrines, 
and writings of that famous man 1. 


- Having Ns fir fn peta] the nate of the Perſian 
religion, And that it was far preferable to any of the ſyſtems 
ts 7 ot — either in the eaſt or in the weſt, 


Tut great of . n a concurrence 
pf various uſes had diffuſed itſelf throughout the whole eaſt, 
i "Perfrans, as well as the Zabeans, to afcribe the 
| ; peceived by them to that venerable pa- 
ir faith' at all times Li- Abraham. * 
he books which they hold - facred to this fa- 
and as much believe him to be the author 
. 2 2 believe the goſpel to have come 
, or the Mobanimedans, that God revealed 
| Koran”. In attributing books to Abraham, 
"ith the Jeu and with the Mohammedans, the 
"to him no lefs than ten treatiſes, perhaps ll 
Uke reaſon. | The Prrjian: fay further, that Abra- 


Ares. e. iy. p18. Set. of thi; chap; *Hros, e F. 
7 98. 170 1 


en n . 
r the religion he eſtab- 


> 8s — 


wick 
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, ſelf-exiſtent being (15). 
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— and eſpecially as to the belief of 
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ham, while. he refided amongſt them, dwelt 


paints, with the rei 


Balch, which 


ought mak 
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ang $aag itte 
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that he exec 
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careful of 
ſpect for that element during their lives, for which cauſe 


3 reverence 


2 2. worſhippers of thoſe 2 and 
an us formal ftories of the ſacrifices offered to both, It is 


en ne held, that 
or water deſerved death 
t in that to come; 
the bones of dead creatures into wa- 
ters were certainly damned. For theſe reaſons the Magi, 
Wherever they were, took care to have all the waters in their 
nei watched, them keepers, whoſe ſole 
office it was to look carefully tof this matter, and to ſee that 
no filthy thing was thrown or dropped into them, and for 
this they had ſtated and well-ſettled ſalaries. For abhorring, 
As wo pod . the repreſenting of the almighty lord of heaven 
artificial images of ſtone or metal, they 
to 88 * and water in their utmoſt purity, that they 
might ſerve for ſymbols of the divine nature, and put them in 
mind of the infinite purity of God. As they held the miniſ- 
tration of angels, ſo they believed that — of theſe celeſtial 
was inted to watch over the waters in general; 
this angel they called Ardiſur or Arduiſir, for whom a parti 
cular Niydifþ or falutation was preſcribed, the title of which 
in their antient books runs thus, Hymn to Ardiſur, for the 
benefits received from the ſea, rivers, 48 and fountains. 
In this bymn praiſed. him for taking care of all theſs 
places, and prayed, e return- 
ing God thanks for the various uſes made of water, and the 
NID reſulting to mankind from his wiſe diſpoſi- 
tion throughout the earth; were of. opinion, that 
in paradiſe ſuch people were peculiarly bleſſed, as had been 
water, and had in this ſenſe preſerved a re- 


3 the care of this element, as well as fire, to 


that is their private fires, and the 3 
ubs; for it does not appear, that they ever ad- 
paar women to miniſter in religious matters. except in the 
of Fut, which, as we obſerved before, was a he- 
rely, 2 the orthodox magians. In their 
e to puxity and their egen of water, the praftice of the 


| Fews, and the precepts in their law for corporal purification, 


„ con- 
nls I, 


Se 


© Hbraham, in ſich a manner, chat it would coft 
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fider, that in waſhing the hands, and putting on the girdle, 
ſolemn forms of prayer were enjoi the antient Perfians, 
as indeed there were ſet ejaculations to be uſed in the per- 
formance of the moſt ordinary actions of human life », 

_ Wir teſpect to the uſe they made of fire in their natio- 
nal religion, the prieſts who attended it by no means deſerved 
the appellation of 1gniarii Sacerdotgs, i, e. fire-prieffs, for 
they were truly Sacerdotes Dei, proefis of the almig 
though, like the Few: priefts they waited on, and. to 
to preſerve the fire from being extinguiſhed, yet this 
was far from being their only duty ; for. theſe, as well as 
thoſe, read every day public prayers, and did other facerdota] 
offices, as we ſhall hereafter declare more largely, Vet ſuch 
has been the hard fate of theſe that, becauſe their 

rinciples were not known, and their ceremonies ill under- 

ood, they have been branded with the name of Ateſb-peref?, 
i. e. frre-wor ſbippers, ſo dangerous a thing it is to carry to 
any exceſs even innocent ceremonies, ey never confeſſed 
their fins to any but to God, nor beſqught a remiffion of 


they inclined to perform 


i 8 
of the origin and prophets of this ſect, he confaunds Zs 


time to determine what part of th 
What to the other. He tells m of 


het is ſufficient to ſhew, how much he was 
t, and how little credit is due to what he relates 
. of the religion of the Cam or Gn, as 


„ £. At trend wan radii gk 
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| In the moſt antſent times, the P had no temples at 
* but reared ä whereon Ha prone woes: "0 


/ 


„ name, as ſet down by him, was E 
tells us of 9 from heaven, 
religious precepts o people, and that he 
great book which was attributed to him. But 
reader to take notice, that I do not Mr. Tavernier's fince- 
rity as to facts which lay within the compaſs of his judgment; on 
the contrary, we are perſuaded that he wrote nothing which he 
did not take to be true, as appears by the following account of their 
worſhip of the fire, which is the title of one of his ſections : ©* The 
#* Car render no ſuch honours to the, fire as agree with this term 


| In the reſt of his ſections he ſpeaks dif- 
tinctly enough of what he faw ; but he relates what he heard in 
ſuch a manner, that 4 perſon, who knew as little of the matter as 
he, C_—_— —_ Sir Jobs Chardin, whom 


we have often commended, and who, without all queſtion, was one 


of the moſt intelligent men that ever obliged the public with an ac- 


count of his travels, ſpeaks very contemptibly of theſe people, and 


A Mele ee ag ſort of learning amongſt them, but 


little aſtrology ; he ſays, their ſts talk confuſedly of their re- 

eee — 

But though R 
perſons 


they have written are clear 
7 _ undeniable 2 M. 

— the interpoſition t. a conver- 
2 . things 
exactly conformable to what we have delivered. It would there- 


_ oY what he 

of God? believed God to be the 
being of beings, « ſpite of light, abore the on of hu- 
infinite, in all places, almighty, from whom 
whoſe will nothing could be done. 


PIN 
This conference hap in the month of Famary 1707 (18). 


Az to the rea or fire temples, were formerly frequent as pariſh 
— —ͤ— they wer formerly frequent antient 
Perfians theſe ſtructures are by no means common. The Perſees 
content themſelves with ſaying their prayers before their common 
fires, and their prieſts officiate before them likewiſe. They have, 


(16) Twen. lib. iv. c. viii #. 90. (17) Garda, tom. ii. p. 
379. (18) Le Bran, 3 


however, 


n mien, 20d Ger Al places . 
t was Zoroafler, who perſuaded them, for the fake of 
ing theſe fires more conveniently, to ere over ch 
them a pyreum, 3 but this had 
Aitbra or the ſun, towards whom 0 in fub 
2 it fi 


n 
— — 

„ and as it were a ſhadew of his 
1 ing therefore of the Greek temples: by 
Xerxes, and other acts of a like nature, were perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with their reverence for fire, and their reſpect for the 
ſun. Of this though many Greet and Oriental writers were 
tirely ignorant, and were conſequently” prone to mifrepre- 
them, yet aſt of great candor. and more extenſive 
owledged as 1 and teſtified to 


knowledge, 


er Fe in anly-cimes e 
omnipotent being, the creator and of all things; 
him they called Tezad, Tzad, or Tzud, alſo Ormezd, Her- 
muz, or Formizda ; Joining ing this with the coder nome they 

' Herniizda Chedd, r | edge 
all an evil created "being, whom they filed Abri, 
or Abriman, and in verſe Abrimanen, which ſig- 
them the devil. To ſhew their deteftation of 
þ cence aa bis name in the antient Perfian books was 
-thus wrote, meu to intimate, that as be was the im- 
Er of mankind, ſo they maintained 
an ever i — * 

modern Prin © We > ts | 


Pr FL, tio... I Shakviflan, fe. ese . p. & 
n aii. 


e fire- 3 
cee, fg f. 2a th po vince of Kirman, Aae 
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2 in an rt o Peha. Antien 
— . icated not only to the 
10 "reſt of planets, in nich. however, there Was no Io 


idolatry, than there is: ohm i ones 
tig 


(19) Hyde, Relig. weter. Perf. — 8 253. | 
. Sour 


c 


| true tenets of this nation, agree, that Fharimian 
wat! trettetf out of 'darknefs, and that Oromaſies firſt ſubſift: 
en aloe, that by him the light and darkneſs were created! 
that in de coinpofition of this world good and evil are mi; 

together, and fo ſhall continue till the end of Alf things, when 
each" mall be ſeparate# And teduced to its own ſphere. Pla- 
tarch, ho was 1 nous and 2 very inquiſitive man, 
hath given us'a long accoutit of the doctrines of Zoroafter, 
Ne, conformable to what tas been already faid, and agrees 
ing perfectly well wich the religion of the antient patriarchs, 
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2 Teiſpes. Hyftaſpes. | 
5.  Arirams, Darius. y 
Arſames. Terres. | 


Cyrus. 


Of this great family there were two branches ; from the firſt 
was deſcended Cyrus the great, whoſe iſſue male failed in his 
two ſons Camby/es and Smerdis. Some place the kings of this Y 


race in the following manner *. ; 
| Perſes. Cyrus. Cambyſes. | 
Ac 4. Cambyſet. | Smerdis. f 


Darius. Cyrus the Great. 


They will have Perſes, of whom, ſay they, Perſia borrowed 
its name, to be the firſt of this family that reigned in Perſia. 
We are told, that Achamenes was nurſed by an eagle f; and 
of this fabulous eagle the no leſs fabulous wolf of Romulus F 
"_ perhaps a copy. Darius is mentioned by Herodotus *, L 
and ſuppoſed by ſome to have coined the famous Darics or 
Stateres Darici, which ſuppoſition is diſproved by Herodotus b, 
telling us, that the Per ans had neither gold nor filver before 
the conqueſt of Lydia. Cyrus had two children, Cambyſes and 
Aa; Atofſa married Pharnaces king of Cappadoc ia, and 
Cambyſes the ſo much celebrated daughter of A/tya- 
king of Ada, by whom he had Cyrus the Great (A). 
S occurs worthy of notice in the hiſtory of the 
Parfian kings before Cyrus, we ſhall proceed, without dwell- 
ing on ſo barren a ſubject, to the reign of that great and glo- 
rious prince. 
Tung name of Cyrus is equally famous in ſacred and pro- Cyrus. 
phane hiſtory ; in the latter his valour and conqueſts have 


*Rxingce. hift, jul. p. 37. KTI IAx. de animal. I. xii. e. 
21. * Hsobor. I. . hHzropor. I. i. c. 71. + Diopon. 


Sicul. in Fragm. I. oxi. 


(A) Ovid (1 ) mentions one Orchamus king of Perfia, and makes 
kim the 7th after Nelas, 


Rexit Achemeniar ur bes pater Orchamus, i/que, 
Septimus a priſco numeratur origine Belo. 


As this king is no where to be found but in Ovid's metamorphoſes, 
what is ſaid of him deſerves no more credit than they do. 


(1) Ovid. Metam. J. iv. pag 
Ver.Iy. Uu u rendered 


Chedorlaomer, the firſt king of Elam mentioned in ſcripture, 
extended his conqueſts over many provinces of ia; ſor Bera 
ing of Sodom, Birſha king of Gomorrah, Shinab king of Aa- 
mah, Shemeber king of im, and the king of Bela or 
Zoar, were his tributaries d. Theſe five princes lived twelve 
years in ſubjection to Chedorlaamer, but in the 13th uniti 
their forces made an attempt towards the 7 ther 
former liberty. The king of Elm no fooner that 
were vp in arms, but entering into an dlliance with Amrapbel 
king of Shinar, Arioch king of Ellaſar, and'Tidal king of na- 
tions, he marched out againſt them, and having firſt reduced 
the Rephaims, the Zuzims, the Emims, the Horites, the Ama- 
lekites and the Amorites of Hazezontamar, at laſt he fell upon 
the revolters, put their army to the rout, killed the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and, having pillaged their cities, march- 
ed back towards Elam loaded with the ſpoils of the conquered 
nations. Lot, who, as Joſephus < informs us, aſſiſted the. Ho- 
domites, had the misfortune to be taken priſoner on this occa- 
fion, and had been carried into captivity, had he not been 
timely reſcued by Abraham, who, purſuing the with a 
ſmall body of choſen men, came up with them at Dan the fifth 
day after their victory, put them to flight, and returned in 
triumph with his brother and all his family, redeemed from 
the inſults of a victorious foe. © By this overthrow Chedorlas- 
mer loſt the ſovereignty of the Pentapolis, but retained his 
other conqueſts, which were very 
reign of this prince to that of Cyrus we know 


to be 


relied on but what we have already hinted at, in the hiftory 


of the Medes, viz." that the Elamites or 'Perfians were a great 
and nation, that they were in all likelihood ſubdued 
by the Afyrians, but afterwards recovered their antient liber- 
ty, and were governed by princes of their bern nation till the 
ninth year of Nzbachadnezzar, when they were again brought 
under ſubjection by that great Warrior, and his ally Cyaxares 
king of Media. While they lived in ſubjection to the Hſyri- 
ens, Medes, and „ 1 e throne * fall filled with 
natives of Pea, though tributaries to greater powers. 
The only royal family we find upon record, is that of Acbæme- 
nes, 'whach'muſt have been very conſpicuous, fince , 
when at. the height-of- his glory, was proud to derive fr 
thence his pedigree, which he does in the following manner. 
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Achemenes. Teiſpes. Hyſtaſpes. 
Cambyſes. Arieramnes, Darius. 
Cyrus. Arſames. Aerxes. 


Of this great family there were two branches; from the firſt 
was deſcended Cyrus the great, whoſe iſſue male failed in his 
two ſons Cambyſes and Smerdis. Some place the kings of this 
race in the following manner *. | 


Perſes. Cyrus. Cambyſes. 
Achemenes. Cambyſes. Smerdis. 
Darius. Cyrus the Great. 


They will have Perſes, of whom, ſay they, Perfia borrowed 
its name, to be the firſt of this family that reigned in Perſia. 
We are told, that Achæmenes was nurſed by an eagle f; and 
of this fabulous eagle the no leſs fabulous wolf of Romulus 
was perhaps a copy. Darius is mentioned by Herodotus *, 
and ſuppoſed by ſome to have coined the famous Darics or 
Stateres Darici, which ſuppoſition is diſproved by Herodotus h, 
telling us, that the Per ſians had neither” gold nor filver before 
the conqueſt of Lydia. Cyrus had two children, Cambyſes and 
Ataſſa; Ataſſa married Pharnaces king of Cappadoc ia, and 
Cambyſes Mandane, the ſo much celebrated daughter of A/tya- 
ges king of Media, by whom he had Cyrus the Great (A). 
But as nothing occurs worthy of notice in the hiſtory of the 
Perfian kings before Cyrus, we ſhall proceed, without dwell- 
ing on ſo barren a ſubject, to the reign of that great and glo- 
rious prince. 
THE name of Cyrus is equally famous in facred and pro- Cyrus, 

phane hiftory ; in the latter his valour and conqueſts have 


* Rxingxcc. hift. jul. p. 37. f AL1an. de animal. I. xii. c. 
21. * Hyzopor.l. i. tHeropor.l.i.c. 51. + Diopor. 
Sicul. in Fragm. I. xxxi. | 


(A) Ovid (1 ) mentions one Orchamus king of Perſſa, and makes 
him the 7th after Belus, 


Rexit Achemenias urbes pater Orchamus, iſue, 
Septimus a priſco numeratur origine Belo. 


As this king is no where to be found but in Ovid's metamorphoſes, 
what is ſaid of him deſerves no more credit than they do. 


(1) Ovid. Metam. J. i. 
VoI. IV. Uu u rendered 
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rendered his memory immortal, as has in the former his kind 
treatment of the captive Hebrews, whom he reſtored to their 
antient ſtate, country, and temple, having been appointed 
for that by name k many years before he appeared in the 
world; an honour beſtowed upon none but him, and that ex- 
cellent prince Jeſiab king of Fudah. Prophane hiſtorians 
areat no ſmall variance with other touching the birth of 
this prince, his education, and acceſſion to the crown. Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon are the only two original authors, as we 
may call them, whom we can quote and follow in what re- 
' lates to the life and exploits of this prince; for other writers 
have copied after them, ſome adopting the accounts of the 
one, and ſome of the other. They are both very minute in 
their relations, and in ſome » but widely dif- 
fer in others. We in the place hear Herodotus, the 
father of hiſtory, as Tully calls him ; but whether his accounts 
be genuine, or rather interwoven, and ſeaſoned to the Greek 
taſte, with ſeveral fabulous and ſurprizing incidents, is what 

we ſhall examine afterwards. 
Account of Aſftyages, the laſt king of the Aedes, being warned by a 
the berth, dream, that the ſon, who was to be born of his daughter 
education, Mandane, ſhould one day be lord of all A ia, reſolved to mar- 
&c. of ry her, not to a Mede worthy of her bed, but to a Perfian ; 
Cyrus, ac- and accordingly choſe one Cambyſes, ſprung from an antient 
2 to family, but of a peaceable diſpoſition, and, as he thought, 
H inferior in rank to a Mede, even of a middling condition. A 
n_ year after they were married, Aſtyages was frightened by ano- 
ther dream portending a-new, according to the interpretation 
of the Mages, the empire of Afiato his grandſon (B). Here- 
upon A/tyages ſends for his daughter then big with child, and 
upon her arrival in Media puts her under a guard, determined 
to deſtroy the child ſhe ſhould be delivered of; for the Mages 


had aſſured him, that the iſſue of his daughter was to fill his 


throne. Mandane, not long after her confinement, was 


brought to bed of a fon, whom Aftyages, mindful of the inter- 
pretation of the Mages, delivered ta one Harpagus, enjoining 
him, as he tendered his own life, to take the new-born ſon of 
Mandane, to carry him to his houſe, and there diſpatch him 


k IS A. xliv. 28. & xlv. 1. 


i 1 KinGs xiii. 2. 


(B) His firſt dream was, that his daughter Mandane had voided 
ſo great a quantity of water as not only filled the metropolis of the 
kingdom, but overflowed all Ma. In the other he ſaw a vine ſhoot- 
F 


with 


me 


upon pain of incurring the king's diſpleaſure, and undergoi 
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with his own hands, in what manner he ſhould think beſt, 
Harpagus promiſed to put the king's orders in execution, and 
having received from the guards the infant richly dreſſed, went 
home under great concern, as ſeeing himſelf employed in ſo 
cruel and inhuman an office. He acquainted his wife as ſoon 
as he came home with what had paſſed between Aſtyages and 
himſelf, ahd reſolved not to execute the ſentence with his own 
hands, but to transfer his charge to another. With this de- 
ſign he immediately ſent for one of the king's herdſmen, who 
kept his cattle in paſtures lying at the foot of certain moun- 
tains, on the north of Echatan, towards the Caſpian ſea. The 
herdſman's name was Afitradates, and his wife's, in the lan- 
guage of the Medes, Space, which ſignifies a bitch, and an- 
ſwers her Greek name Cyno. Mitradates, without delay, 
waited upon Harpagus, who commanded him, in the king's 
name, to take the infant and expoſe it in the moſt dangerous 
and abandoned part of the mountains, upon pain of dying in 
the moſt exquiſite tortures that could be invented. He added, 
that the king had charged him to ſee his orders put in executi- 
on. The herdſman, not daring to make any remonſtrance 
againſt the king's commands, returned with the child to his 
cottage, where be found his wife juſt delivered of a ſon. Du- 
ring her huſband's abſence, ſhe had been in great trouble and 
perplexity, on account of the meſſage from Harpagus, who 
had never before ſent for him; and therefore he no ſooner ſet 
his foot within the door, but ſhe asked him in great ſurprize, 
wor Cages had ſent for him in ſuch haſte? He told her, 
he had been in the city, where he had heard and ſeen ſuch 
things as grieved him beyond expreſſion; that when he arrived, 
the houſe of Harpagus was all in tears, and that as he went 


that Harpagus had commanded him to carry away this child, 
and expoſe it on the mountains to the mercy of the wild beafts, 


the ſevereſt puniſhments that could be inflicted ; that at 
he had ſuppoſed the unhappy infant to belong to ſome perſon 
of the family of Harpagus, but that he had been afterwards 
informed by the ſervant that attended him out of the city, and 
delivered the babe into his hands, that it was born of Man- 
dane the king's daughter, and ſon to Cambyſes of Perſia, and 
that I¶yages had commanded it ſhould be put to death'. 
HAvinG thus ſpoke, he diſcloſed the child to his wife, 
who no ſooner ſaw it, but being raviſhed with the innocent 
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ſmiles of the infant, ſhe embraced her huſband, and with 
many tears entreated him not to execute the orders he had re- 
ceived. But he, remonſtrating the abſolute he was 
under of obeying or forfeiting his own life, ſince the ſpies of 
Harpagus would without fail keep a watchful eye over him, 
and ſee whether he performed what had been fo enjoyn- 
ed him, ſhe ſuggeſted to him to take their own that was 
ſtill- born, to expoſe it inſtead of the other, — up the 
ſon of Mandane as their own ; for, by that means, ſaid ſhe, 
we ſhall ſufficiently conſult our own without injuring 
others; the dead child will be honoured with a royal ſepulchre, 
and the ſurviving infant be preſerved from an untimely 
death *. 

Mitradates approved of this expedient, and delivering the 
infant he was charged to deſtroy into his wife's hands, dreſ- 
ſed the dead child in the rich apparel of the living, and car- 
ried it in the ſame baſket, in which he had brought the other, 
to the moſt unfrequented part of the mountains. Three days 
after, he acquainted Hurpagus, that, if he pleaſed, he could 
ſhew him the dead body of the infant, and he accordingly 
diſpatched ſome of his friends, in whom he moſt confided, to 
foo that e had been put in execution, and to inter 
the royal infant. Thus was s for fo was the infant af- 
terwards called, delivered rom the ſnares of his grandfather, 
and educated by the herdſman's wife as her own *- 

Wren he attained to the age of ten years, as he was one 
day playing in the paſtures with other children of his age, he 


was choſen king by his companions, and in virtue of that dig- 
nity having diſtin + my them into ſeveral orders and claſſes, 
the ſon of Artembares, a lord of eminent dignity among the 


Medes, who was one of his companions in the play, refuſed 
to obey his orders. Whereupon Gyrzs commanded him to be 
immediately ſeized and whipt very ſeverely. The bey with 
many tears complained to his father of what he had ſuffered 
from the at nr s ſon, and the father, h the 
:Mront, haſtened with his ſon to the king 928 

ing the prince in what a cruel and ignominious manner his 
ſon had been abuſed by the fon of a flave, entreated him to a- 
venge, by ſome very ex ry puniſhment, the indignity 
offered to him and his whole Family. Aſtyages promiſed to 
give him full ſatisfaction, and commanding both the herdſman 
and his ſon to be brought before him, aſked Cyrus, how he, 

who was the fon of ſo mean a man, had dared to abuſe the 
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that he truly believed the child was dead, fince the moſt 
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ſon of one of the chief lords in the kingdom ? Cyrus replied, 
that he had done no more than he had aright to do, for the 
boys of the neighbourhood having made him their king, becauſe 
him the moſt worthy of that dignity, and per- 
formed what he, veſted with that character, had eommand- 


the boy was pleading his cauſe with an eloquence far ſuperior 
to his years and education, Afyages took particular notice of 
his mein and features, and thinking that he reſembled himſelf, 
began to reflect on the time that his grandſon was expoſed, 


which he found to agree with the age of the herdſman's ſup- 
poſed fon. Being perplexed with this thought, he diſmiſſed 
Artembares, aſſuring him, that his fon ſhould have no cauſe to 
complain, and commanded his guards to conduct Cyrus into 
the palace. Being then in private with the herdſman, he aſk- 
Cyrus was, and from whoſe hands he had him ? 
Mitradates affirmed, that he was his own child, and that the 
boy's mother, who was ſtill living, would come, if he pleaſed, 
to atteſt it. But A/fyages, giving no credit to what he aver- 
red, commanded his guards to ſeize him, whereupon he diſ- 
covered, without reſerve, the whole matter, and implored 
the king's mercy . | | 
Aftyages was not ſo much incenſed againſt the herdſman, 
23 againſt his favourite Harpagus, whom he ordered the guards 
to bring without delay to the palace. Upon his arrival, the 
king in a violent paſſion aſked him in what manner he had put 
to death the ſon of his daughter AMandane. When Harpagus 


ſaw the herdſman, he thought he ſhould but aggravate his 
crime, 


attempting to elude the ſtorm that threatened him, 
by any fort of falſhood, and therefore openly confeſſed what 
he had done ; adding that he thought he had taken the moſt 
effectual means he could to put his orders in execution, and 


among his friends had aſſured him, that they had ſeen and 
interred the body *. 

Aftyages, diſſembling his reſentment, acquainted Harpagus 
with what the herdfman had confeſſed, adding, that the child 
was ftill alive, and that he was very well pleaſed his orders had 
not been executed ; for he had been under great concern ever 
fance he iſſued that cruel command, and had not been able to 
bear the reproaches of his daughter. He then ordered Har- 


pagus to ſend his ſon to wait on the young Cyrus, and to come 


idem, ibid. ? Idem, ibid. 
himſelf 
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himſelf that night to fup with him, ſince he intended to offer 
a ſacrifice to the gods, in thankſgiving for the care they had 


Harpagus, overjoyed at the king's ſpeech, returned home, 


appot 

entertained, but the table, where 
ved only with the fleſh of his ſon. 
king aſked him whether he had been ith hi 
and Harpagus anſwering, that he had never taſted 
more delicious, the officers appointed 

in a baſket containing the head, hands, 
deſiring him to uncover the baſket, and take 
He did as they deſired, and beheld the remains 
ying any ſort of concern or reſentment at 
ſo ſhocking a ſight ; ſuch was the command he had of his paſ- 
fions. The king enquired whether he knew with what kind 
of meat he had been entertained? Harpagus replied, he knew 
very well, and was always pleaſed with whatever his ſovereign 
thought fit to ordain. ving thus replyed, with a ſurpri- 
zing temper, he collected the mangled parts of his innocent 
— went home, as our author conjectures, to inter 
Aſtyages, having thus vented his rage upon the unfortunate 
gut, began to conſider with himſelf what he ſhould do 
with Cyrus; and having again conſulted the Mages, their 
aaſwer was, that if the boy lived, he muſt of n be king, 
Aſtyages then acquainted them, that he was ftill alive, adding, 
as a very material circumſtance, that he had been choſen king 
by the boys of the neighbourhood where he lived, and per- 
formed all the parts of a real king with the utmoſt rigour and 
ſeverity. Hereupon the Mages replied, that the prediction 
of his reign was already accompliſhed, in the choice which the 
boys had made of him for their king, and that he would never 
reign a ſecond time; for dreams, ſaid they, often end in 
things of ſmall importance, and are fulfilled by trifling events. 


* Idem, ibid. r Idem, ibid. 
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They adviſed him therefore to diveſt himſelf of all fear, and 
ſend the boy to his parents in Perſia c. 

Aftyages, well pleaſed with this anſwer, called Cyrus, and 
owning how much he had been wanting in the affection, which 
he ought naturally to have had for him, by reaſon of an inſig 
nificant dream, deſired him to get ready for a journey into Per- 
fia, where he would find his real father and mother, in cir- 


cumſtances very different from thoſe of the poor herdſman 


Mitradates, and his wife Space:. 
Trxvs Aftyages, after many kind expreſſions, diſmiſſed his 
oung grandſon attended by ſeveral lords of the firſt rank. 
don his arrival at his father's houſe, he was received by his 
parents with a tenderneſs and joy, which is more eaſy to con- 
ceive than expreſs. As they had long given him over for dead 
they aſked him in what manner his life had been preſerved. 
He then acquainted them, that he had lived in an entire igno- 
rance of his condition, and had been unacquainted with his 
true birth, believing himſelf the ſon of the king's herdſman, 
till thoſe, who attended him on his journey into Per ſia, informed 
him of all that had paſſed. He related, how he had been 
educated by the herdſman's wife, and frequently repeating the 
name of Cyno, commended her on all accaſions. And this 
name his parents made uſe of, as our author informs us, to 
perſwade the Per ſians, that the preſervation of their ſon was 
in a very particular manner owing to the immortal gods, 
ſince he had been nouriſhed, as they induftriouſly ſpread a- 
broad and was commonly believed, by a bitch ». 

Wx Cyrus attained to the age of manhood, and was 
become very popular in his own country, and famous in Me- 
dia on account of his extraordinary parts, Harpagus, who 
had never forgot the inhuman murder of his ſon, to court 
his friendſhip, with a defign to join with him, who had been 
equally injured, in revenging ſo barbarous a treatment. At 
the ſame time he ſolicited the leading men among the Medes, 
who were highly diſſatisfied with the tyrannical government 
of Aftyages, to take up arms, and redeem themſelves and 
their unhappy country from the calamities they groaned un- 
der, by depoſing Aftyages, and advancing his grandſon Cyrus 
to the throne. They all to a man ſhewed themſelves diſpoſed 
to ſecond his deſigns ; whereupon he thought it high time to 
diſcover his intentions to Cyrus, who was to act the chief part 
in this revolution. And accordingly, he acquainted him 
with them by a letter, which, as all the roads leading to 


c Idem, ibid. © Idem, ibid. * Idem, ibid. 


Perfia 
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Perſia were guarded by the king's troops, he conveyed to him 
in the belly of a hare; the hare he delivered to one of his 
moſt truſty domeſtics, dreſſed in the habit of a hunter, en- 
joining him to deſire Cyrus not to open the letter in the pre- 
ſence of any perſon whatſoever v. 

THe meſſenger executed his orders, and Cyrus opening the 
hare with his own hands, found letter, reminding him of 
the care which the gods had had of his preſervation, againſt 
the wicked deſigns and barbarous attempts of his grandfather, 
and encouraging him to ſtir up the Per ſians to a revolt, and at 
the head of their forces to invade Media, where all the chief 
commanders were ready to join him, and determined at all 
events to advance him to the throne, inftead of his unnatural 
grandfather. He took care to put him in mind of what he 
had ſuffered on his account, and how barbarouſly he had been 
puniſhed for not executing the king's bloody orders. Cyrus, 
having read the letter, began to conſider what meaſures he 
ſhould take to induce the Perfians to revolt, and after vari- 

ous ſchemes, fixed upon the f as the moſt proper. He 
feigned a letter from Afyages, appointing him commander in 
chief of all the Per/fian forces; this he read in a general aſ- 
ſembly of the nation, and in virtue of his new commiſſion 
commanded them all to attend him, every man with a hatch- 
et. He was obeyed, and being all met in purſuance to his 
orders, he enjained them to clear in one day a ſpot of ground, 
containing 18 or 20 furlongs, over-grown with thorns and 
briars. This laborious piece of work being performed, not 
without ſome reluctancy, he diſmiſſed them with orders to 
attend him again the next day. In the mean time he cauſed 
all his father's flacks and herds to be killed and dreſſed, provi- 
ded wine, and bought all the dainties Pera could ſupply 
him with. They all aſſembled the next — — 
ployed as they had been the day before. to their 
expectation, Cyrus ordered them — on the greon turf, 
and entertained them with a great feaſt. When they had 
ſolaced themſelves with dainties, which to that time they had 
been ſtrangers to, the young prince aſked them, whether they 
ack ao to live always in that manner, or as they had 
done the day before ? "They all anſwered readily, that as they 
preferred mirth and pleaſure to toil and labour, ſo they did 
the condition of the preſent day to that of the 
Upon this anſwer Cyrus acquainted them, that if they heark- 


encd to his advice they ſhould enjoy theſe and far greater plea- 
vw Idem, ibid. 
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ſures, 
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ſures, without any kind of ſervile labour; but, if they refu- 
ſed to follow him, they muſt innumerable hardſhips, 
like thoſe they had complained of the day before. He then 
diſcloſed to them his true deſign of delivering his country from 
the Median bondage, and encouraged his countrymen to join 
him in ſo great and glorious an enterprize, by telling them, 
that ſome divine power had brought him into the world, and 
miraculouſly faved his life, that he might be one day the au- 
thor of their happineſs. The Perfians, who had lived for 
many years, with the utmoſt reluctancy, in ſubjection to the 
Medes, declared him with one accord their leader, ; ad pro- 
teſted, that they would ſtand by him in ſo good a cauſe, even 
at the expence of their lives, 

In the mean time, A/fyeges being informed of what was 
doing in Perfia, diſpatched a meſſenger to Cyrus, enjoining 
him to repair forthwith into Media; but Cyrus by the fame 
meſſenger returned this reſolute anſwer, That he would come 
ſooner than Altyages deſired. Whereupon the king drew to- 
gether all his forces, and forgetful of his cruelty towards Har- 
pagus, appointed him general of the army. The two nations 
came to a engagement ; but the chief officers among 
the Medes paſſing over to Cyrus, with the bodies under their 
command, the reit of the army was routed with great ſlaugh- 
ter. When Aßhages heard of this defeat, he flew into a vio- 
lent paſſion, and vowing that Cyrus ſhould not long enjoy the 
pleaſure of his victory, he firſt cauſed the Mages, who had 
interpreted his dream, to be impaled, and then arming all the 
HMedes,' marched out himſelf at the head of them. Both ar- 
mies came to a ſecond engagement, in which the Medes were 
again defeated, and the king himſelf taken priſoner. A/tyages 
in this ſtate was reproached and inſulted by the revengeful 
Harpagus, who among other things aſked him, what he now 
thought of his tragical feaſt, when he compelled him to de- 
vour the fleſh of his own fon, for which inhuman and barba- 
rous action he had now fallen from the throne to a priſon. 
Aſtyages in return, fixing his eyes on Harpagus, aſked him 
whether he had been inftrumental in bringing about this reyo- 
lution. He anſwered, that it was chiefly owing to him, 
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For if you were 
kingdom on another, 


men: the weakeſt, in giving the kingdom to another 
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with more juſtice have advanced a Mede to that dignity than 
a Perſian. Whereas the Medes, who were before lords of 
Perſia, and no-ways concerned in the injury, are now 

your means reduced to the condition of ſlaves, and the Per ſi- 
ans, who were ſervants to the Medes, are now become their 
lords. In this manner, concludes our author, Aftyages was 
deprived of the kingdom after he had reigned 35 years, and 
through his cruelty the Medes became ſubject to the Perſians, 
after they had ruled over all thoſe provinces of Aſia that lie 
on the other fide of the Halys for the ſpace of 128 years, 
including the time of the Scythian dominion over that part of 
Alia. As for Aftyages, Cyrus kept him priſoner in his palace 
till be died, without practiſing any farther ſeverity upon him“. 

T Hts is the account which Herodotus gives us, and which 
every impartial and judicious reader muſt conclude to be an ar- 
rant romance, compoſed, perhaps, by ſome admirer of Cyrus, 
and adopted by our author as more agreeable to the depraved 
talte of his country men, who took more delight in ſurpriſing, 
tho' fabulous, events, than in the relation of plain hiſtorical 
truths. 

WHAT the ſame author relates of the death of this great 
hero, deſerves, in our opinion, no more credit, than what 
he has told us of his birth, education, and advancefnent to 
the crown. This prince, according to him ?, invaded the 
Maſſagetes, and having in the firſt battle feigned a flight, 
left a great quantity of proviſions, eſpecially of wine, in the 
field. The barbarians did not fail to ſeize on the booty, and 
indulged themſelves in drinking to ſuch an exceſs, that they 
all fell aſleep on the ſpot. In this condition Cyrus returned 
pon them, obtained an eaſy victory, and took a great many 
priſorers, among whom was Spargapiſes the ſon of queen 
Tomyris This heroine, being informed of the defeat of her 
troops and captivity of her ſon, fenta herald to Cyrus, entrea- 
ting him to releaſe the young prince; which he refuſing te do, 
Spargapiſes, preferring death to flavery, laid violent hands 
on himſelf. Whereupon his mother Tomyris, animated with 
an eager deſire of revenge, gave the Per/fans battle a fecond 
time, which, ſays our author, was the moſt obſtinate and 
bloody that ever was fought by the barbarians. Many fell 
on both fides ; but at laſt the Mefſagetes carrying the day, the 
greateſt part of the Per/iar army was cut in pieces, and Cyrus 
kimſelf killed in the field, after having reigned 29 years. 
Tomyris, having found his body among the lain, cauſed his 
head to be cut off, and thrown into a veſſel filled with human 
blood, inſulting the memory of the dead prince with thefe 
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words, Glut thyſelf with the blood which thou haft ſo inſatiably. 


thirſted after. 

War the fame hiſtorian relates of his childiſh revenge 
upon the river Gyndes (C), while he was on his march to be- 
fiege Babylon, is utterly repugnant to the idea we have of that 
wile and experienced commander. For he tells us, that one 
of the ſacred horſes of Cyrus being drowned in that river, the 
prince, highly reſenting ſuch an affront, immediately cauſed 
the Gyndes to be cut by his army into 350 channels; a work 
which employed his army the whole ſummer, and obliged him 
to poſtpone the ſiege of Babylon to the ſpring enſuing. 
Who can imagine, that a commander of fo great experience 
and ſuch an extraordinary moderation, as Cyrus is, even by. 
Herodotus himſelf, repreſented to have been, while he was 
marching to the conqueſt of Babylon, ſhould fo idly waſte his 
time, and ſpend the ardour of his troops, in ſuch an unpro- 
fitable piece of work? 

W s ſhall now give what we look upon as the true hiſtory 
of Cyrus, being extracted out of Aenopbhon, whom we chuſe to 
follow in what concerns that great conqueror and excellent 
prince, ſeeing his accounts are far more agreeable to holy writ, 
the ſtandard of truth, than thoſe of Herodotus. We are told, 
for inſtance, in ſcripture, that the Babylonians were reduced 
by the united forces of the Medes and Perſians, and this is 
what we read in Xenophon : whereas Herodotus raiſes the Per- 
ian empire on the ruins of that of the Medes, which is re- 
pugnant to ſcripture. It is true, that moſt of the antients 
have choſen to follow Herodetus rather than Xenophon ; but 
that we can eaſily account for. The relations of the former 
are interwoven with events far more ſtrange and ſurpriſing, 
and conſequeatly more diverting and acceptable to the reader ; 
whence they were preferred to thoſe of the-latter, in which 
we find nothing calculated to raiſe admiraiton. This natural 
inclination in a writer to adopt ſuch accounts as he thinks 
will prove moſt agreeable to his reader, has been greatly 
countenanced by Plato *, who, in giving a character of Xe- 
nophon's Cyropœdia, tells us, that he rather deſcribed in that 
work what a worthy and juſt prince ought to be, than gave us 
a true hiſtory of what that prince really was. From this 
paſſage Diogenes Laertius concludes a, that Plato looked on the 
inſtitution 0 Cyrus as a fiction. Tully paſſes the fame judg- 
ment on this performance, ſaying e, that Xenophon's Cyrus 


* PLaTo de legib. I. iii. a Dioc.Lat s. in vit. philoſoph- 
d Epift. i. ad Quintum fratrem. 


(C) The river Gyndes riſes on the hills of Aatiere, and paſſing 


through Dardania falls into the Tigris. 
Ai was 
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was not intended for a true hiſtory, but to ſerve as a model 


of a juſt empire. Moſt of the modern critics have declared 
themſelves of the ſame'opinion; and we muſt own, that as Te- 
nophon was both a great commander and a philoſopher, he has 
woven into that hiſtory many of his own maxims of war and 
policy. But it does not follow from hence, that the ground- 


plot of the work, and the moſt material tranſations he re- 


The true 
biftory of 
Cyrus. 


| lated alſo by Herodotus ; and Eraſmus will not even allow Xexophon 


lates, may not ſpe called a true hiſtory. That he intended it 
for ſuch, is plain; for in the very beginning of the work he 
acquaints us, that he had taken great care and pains to inform 
himſelf of 5's birth, education, and character; and that 
it is really ſuch, its conformity with holy writ ſufficiently 
ſhews. fore bating his ogy Hoy: political deſcants 
and digreffions, the remaining part, matters of fact, is 
to be looked upon as a true hiſtory 
antients t a writer of great ju 
having lived in the court of Cyrus the younger, had opportu- 
nities of being better informed of what he wrote concerning 
that er than Herodotus could have; and as he con- 
fined himfelf to this ſubject alone, no doubt but he examined 
all matters relating to it, with more care and exactneſs than 
the other, who wrote of fo many different ſubjects and nati- 
ons. And theſe are the motives that have induced us to follow 
Lenophon, in what relates to Cyrus, rather than Herodotus or 
thoſe who have copied after him (D). 

Cyrus was the ſon of es king of Perfia and of Man- 
dane the daughter of Affyages king of the Medes (E). He 
was born a year after his uncle Cyaxares the brother of Man- 
dane. He lived the firſt twelve years of his life with his pa- 
rents in Perfia, where he was educated after the P man- 
ner, and inured to hardfinps and ſuch exerciſes as might ena- 


ble him PE 
hen 
e See Dio. Lazar. in vit. Xenophon. 


(D) Kaliger thinks, that the Qyropædia contains nothing but 
fables and ſictions, if we except two or three events, which are re- 


to have given us an exact model of a juſt government, but rather 
to have drawn a cunning and deceitful prince: ſo fond are they 
of the ſurprizing ineidenis related by his antagoniſt Herodotus. 

(E) Both Herodotus and &. agree in this, viz. that the 
mother of Cyrus was Mandane daughter to Afyages ; but Ctefias 
would have us believe, that Ovar was no- ways related to Afyayes, 
or Aftigas as he is pleaſed to call him. 

| (F) The name of Perſia at that time extended only to one pro- 
vince of that large empire, which was afterwards known by the 
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When he was twelve years old his mother Aandane took him 


with her into Media Ce Afﬀtyages, who, from 
the many things he had of that prince, had ade- 


for w/the hin During the time of —— this comer, 
the ſweetneſs of his temper, his 'generous behaviour, and 
conſtant endeavour to oblige all, gained him the affections of 
the Medes, and ſuch an intereſt among the leading men of 


that nation, as did afterwards much contribute to the * 
of the great empire he founded 4. 


When Cyrus was about ſixteen 
dach, the ſon of Nebuchadnezzar 
abroad on 3 hunting-match a little before his marriage, tu 
ſhew his bravery made an inroad into the territories of the 
Medes, which drew out Affyages with his forces to oppoſe 
the invader. On this occaſion Cyrus attending his grandfa+ 
ther firſt entered the ſchool of war, and behaved ſo well, that 
the victory, which the Mades gained over the Babylenians, 
was chiefly owing to his valour. The next year he returned 
to his father in Perſia, where he remained till he was forty 
22 when he was recalled to the aſſiſtance of his un- 

es ©, 

Ayages king of the Medes was ſucceeded, as we have ſhewn 
in the hiſtory of that people, by his ſon Cyaxares brother to 
Mandane Cyrus's mother. This prince was ſcarce warm on 
his throne, when he was informed, that Nerigliſſar king of 
Babylon was preparing a powerful army to invade Media, 
that he had already empaged fovenal privices on his ſide, and 2 
amongſt others Crarfus king of Lydia, and that he had diſpatch- 
ed ambaſſadors into Cappadecia, Phrygia, Caria, Paphlage- 
nia, Cilicia, and even to the Indies, to inſtil | es into 
princes of theſe countries, and to ſtir them up a- 
gainſt the Medes and Perſians, as aſpiring to an univerſal 
monarchy. Cyaxares therefore called Cyrus out of Perſia to 
his aſſiſtance, and, upon his arrival with a body of 30000 

flans, pid bins commander in chief both of the Bibi 
and Perfians * (G). He 


1 ü p. 36. dem ibid. p. 44. 45, 4. 


of age, — 
king of Babylon, being 


name of Perfa. For the whole Perfiax nation could at that tus 
raiſe but 120,000 men (2. But after the conqueſts of 
took in that vaſt tract, which extended eaft and weſt SEE Tb 


to the Tigris, and north and ſouth from the Caſpian ſea to the 
Ocean. 


(G) This army conſiſted of 30,000 men, all infantry, for the Per- 
(2) Pyrofed. . . fan 
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+ Hz had not been long in Media before Cyaxares had occa- 
ſion to employ him. The king of Armenia, who had hither- 
to lived in ſubjection to the Medes, looking upon them as 
ready to be ſwallowed up, by the powerful alliance formed 
againſt them, thought fit to lay hold of that opportunity and 
ſhake off the yoke. Accordingly he refuſed to pay the uſual 
tribute, and to ſend his quota of auxiliaries, which he was 
obliged to furniſh in time of war. - As this was a matter of 
dangerous conſequence, and which might prompt other de- 
pendent ſtates to do the ſame, Cyrus thought it neceſſary to 
cruſh this revolt with the utmoſt expedition, and therefore 
marching immediately with a choſen body of horſe, and co- 
vering his deſign, as if he intended only to hunt on the hills 
of Armenia, he entered that country, before the inhabitants 
had any intelligence of his march, ſurprized the king and all 
his family ; and having obliged him to pay the uſual tribute, 
and fend his quota of auxiliaries, reſtored him to his king- 
dom, and returned in triumph to his army in Medias. 
Bork parties had now been employed three years together 
in forming thcir alliances, and making preparations for war. 
In the beginning of the fourth year the confederate armies on 
both ſides took the field, and being come in fight of each 
other, the Babylonians, under Nerighſſar their king, encamped 
and fortified themſelves with ſtrong intrenchments, while the 
Medes and Perſians, under the command of Cyrus, covered 
themſelves with the neighbouring hills and villages. In this 
palture they continued for ſome days, till at length the Ba» 


© Idem. lib. 3. p. 62—76. 


fam had yet no cavalry ; but they were all choſen men, and raiſed 
after a particular manner. Firſt of all Czras choſe out of the nobi- 
lity 200 officers : each of theſe was ordered to chooſe four more 
of the ſame rank which made a thouſand in ail ; and theſe were 
called znr or men of the ſame dignity, and eminently diſtin- 


gviſhed themſelves on all occafions. Every one of theſe was orde- 


red to raiſe among the people ten pike men lightly armed, ten fling- 
ers, and ten bow-men ; which amounted in the. whole to 31,000 
men (3). From the year in which Cyras, arriving in Media at the 
head of theſe troops, was veſted with the command of the confede- 
rate army, thoſe begin their computation, who will have this priace 
to have reigned thirty years. For from this time he was looked 
wpon by all foreign nations as king of Perſia and Media, though pr 
regal power was ſolely in Cyazares, and Cyrus was only general o 

the united forces. 


3) Len. ibidem. 
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bylontzans leaving their intrenchments, and drawing them- 
ſelves up in battle array, Cyrus advanced to attack them. On 
the ſide of the I Hrians, the bow-men and lingers made 
their diſcharges before the enemy was within reach. But the 
Perſians, animated by the preſence and example of Cyrus, 
immediately cloſed in with the enemy, and broke through 
their firſt battalions. The Babylonians, notwithſtanding all the Babylo- 
efforts uſed by Cræſus and their own king, were not able to nians de- 
ſtand ſo rude a ſhock, but immediately betook themſelves to feated. 
a precipitous flight. At the ſame time the cavalry of the 
Medes fell upon the enemies horſe, which was likewiſe put to 
the rout. Cyrus purſued them cloſe to their intrenchments, 
but, not thinking himſelf in a condition to force them, ſound- 
ed the retreat. In this battle Nerigliſſar king of the Babylo- Nerigliſ- 
nians was killed; whereupon Craſus king of Lydia, as being far killed. 
in dignity next to him, took the command of the conquered 
army, and made as good a retreat as he could. But the 
next day Cyrus returned to the charge, drove the Babylo- 
mans from their camp, and with the affiſtance of the Hyrca- 
nians, who had revolted to him the night before, took a 
great many priſoners and the baggage of the whole army *. 
Cyrus reſerved all the horſes that were taken for himſelf, in 
order to form a body of cavalry for the Perſian army, which 
hitherto they had wanted. The richeſt and moſt valuable 
part of the booty he ſet apart for Cyaxares; and as for the 
priſoners, he allowed them to return home to their reſpec- 
tive countries, without impoſing any other condition upon 
them, than that they ſhould deliver up their arms, and en- 
no more in war againſt him and his allies . 

Tux death of Nerigliſſar was a great loſs to the Babylo- 
nians; for he was a prince of great courage, conduct and 
wiſdom, the preparations he made for the war ſhewed his 
wiſdom, and his dying in it his valour. But nothing made 
the Babylonians more ſenſible of the loſs they had ſuffered, 
than the tyrannical government of his ſon and ſucceſſor La- 

borofoarchod, who was in every thing quite the reverſe of his- 

father, being addicted to all manner of wickedneſs, cruelty, 

and injuſtice. Two acts of his cruelty towards two Babhylo- 

nian lords, Gobryas and Gadates, are particularly mentioned, 

as having provoked them to join Cyrus, and to be very in- 

ſtrumental in the ſubverſion of the Babylonian empire. The 

only ſon of the former he ſlew at a hunting match, to which 

he had invited him, for no other reaſon, but that he pierced 


* Idem, I. iv. p. 87—104. * Tdem, ibid. 
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with his dart a wild bcaft which the King had miſſed. The 
other he cauſed to be made an eunuch, becauſe one of his 
concubines had commended him as an handſome man. 
Theſe acts of tyranny drove the two noblemen, with the 
provinces they governed, over to Cyrus, and haſtened the 
conqueſt of Babylan. For Cyrus, encouraged hereby, de- 
termined to penetrate into the very heart of the enemy's 
country, and having polleſſion of the provinces, caſtles, 
and ſtrong holds, which the two injured princes had been 
truſted with, be got a footing in I¶ ria, which greatly con- 
tributed to the reduction of Babylon itſelf. The king took the 
held againſt Gadates, but being met by Cyrus he was put to 
flight, and obliged to retire with great ſlaughter to his metro- 
polis. Cyrus having thus ſpent the ſummer in ravaging the 
enemy's country, and ſhewn himſelf twice before the walls 
of Babylau, in order to provoke the king to battle, marched 
back into Media, and on his march took three ſtrong holds 
on the frontiers x. 

As ſoon as Cyrus was retired, Laboreſoar 


chad, being now 
in no dread of the enemy, gave a looſe to all the wicked in- 
clinations that were predominant in him, inſomuch that his 
own ſubjects, not being able to bear any longer his tyrannical 
government, conſpired againſt him, and murdered him in 
the ninth month of his reign i. Nabonadius, who had the 
chief hand in the murder, was placed on the throne, and had 
he been left to himſelf, the Babylonians would not have bet- 
tered their condition by the change. But his mother, who 
was a woman of parts, took the main burden 
of public affairs upon herſelf, and, while her fon followed his 
pleaſures, did all that could be done by human prudence to 
preſerve the tottering empire. She perſected the works which 
Nebuchadnezzar had begun for the defence of Babylon, raiſed 
ſtrong fortifications on the fide of the river, and cauſed a 
wonderful vault to be made under it, leading from the 
palace to the new, twelve foot high and fifteen wide. 
ſhe did to maintain a communication between the two pa- 
laces, which were ſtrong fortreſſes and ſeparated by the ri- 
by 


ver®, that in caſe one of them ſhould be diſtreſſed 
enemy, or either of them taken, there might be relief from, 
or a ſaſe retreat to, the other. 


* Idem. l. v. p. 123140. BU AO. apud contra 
Arion. I. i. MxG45T. apud Eyss3. Prepar. Evang. I. ix. 
32 I. i. Dios. Sicul. I. i. PuITOos T AAT. |. i. c. 
18. 
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W n1L® the was thus taking all 


againſt the enemy, O to Cyrus's camp, and after 
Xares came 8 
ſeveral confultations they determined to after their method; 


Lr which was the place 
appointed for the general rendezvous. being informed 
of theſe vaſt preparations by ane of his intimate friends, who 
by his order had fled over to the as a deſerter, put him- 
ſelf in a condition to oppoſe them ; and having increaſed the 
number of his forces by new levies, he took leave of Cyaxares, ' 
who remained in @ with a third part of the troops, that 
the might not be Jeft intirely defenceleſs, and march- 
ed to meet the confederate forces in their own terri- 
tories, in order to confume their forage, and diſconcert their 
meaſures, by the of his march and boldneſs of his 
undertaking. After along march he came up with the enemy at 
Thymbra, a-city of Lydia, not far from Sardis, the metropo- 
lis of that country. Cyrus” $army was 196,000 ſtrong, horſe 
and foot; beſides theſe troops he had o chariots armed with 
four es abreaft, covered 
againft all ſorts of miſfive wea- 
great number of other chariots of a 
each of which he placed a tower about 18 
and in each tower were lodged 20 archers. 
chariots were drawn by 16 oxen yoked abreaft. 
—— a conſiderable number of camels, each 


ene I. vi. p. 156, tec. 
Ver. IV. Yyy 


538 


Battle of 
Thymbra. 


Year of 


the Flood, attack on both ſides at the ſame time. 


2455- 
Year be- 
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The army of Cra ſus was twice as numerous as that of Cyrus, 
amounting in the whole to 420,000 men. Both armies were 
era Be Nel, immenſe Plains od, ve rages. toy the 
extending of their wings to the ri ; defign 
of Cra:ſus, upon which alone he founded his hopes of vic- 
tory, was to ſurround and hem in the enemy's army. He 
placed the Egyptians, who alone made a body of 120,000 
men, and were the main ſtrength of the army, in the centre o. 
WHEN the two armies were within fight of each other, 
Creſus, obſerving how much the front of his army exceeded 
that of Cyrus, made the centre halt, and the two wings 
advance with a to incloſe Cyrus's * and begin the 
When the two de- 


tached bodies of the Zydian forces were ſufficiently extended, 


fore Chin Calles gave the ſignal to the main body, which marched up 
to the Ir 


$44- 
LYN 


ont of the Perfian army, while the two wings at- 
tacked them in flank, Ge Cons army was hem'd in on 
all fides, and, as our author expreſſes it, incloſed like a ſmall 
ſquare drawn within a great one. 
Tuts motion did not at all alarm Cyrus, who, giving his 
troops the ſignal to face about, attacked in flank the enemies 
forces that were ing to fall upon his rear, and put 
them into great diſorder. In the ſame moment a ſquadron 
of camels was made to advance againſt ies other 
wing, conſiſting moſtly of cavalry. 
approach of the camels were fo frightened, 


ſioned a great confuſion. While they were thus in diſorder, 
Artageſes, an officer of great experience, at the head of a ſmall 


4 
with ſcythes being furiouſly driven agai 
entirely routed, Both the enemy's wings 
Cyrus commanded Abradates his chief favourite 
the centre with the chariots we have mentioned above. 


Ee this he hs En IT 
ranks, a great ſlaughter of the Perfians enſued. Abradete: 
himſelf was killed, his chariot oyerturned, and mot 

of his men cut in pieces, after havi 

in a very extiaordi . is dank ety 


« Idem, I. vi. p. 167—17e.: , 
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tians advancing boldly obliged the Perfian infantry to gi 

way, and drove them back quite to their engines. There 
they met with a new ſhower of arrows and javelins dif 


* 9 


ſervice they had been 
, and from that time ſerved him with the utmoſt 


cONqUETOT 
fidelity * (H). 
THE laſted. till night, when. Craſus retired 
to Sardis, and the other nations made the beſt 


with his troops 
of their way to their reſpective countries. Cyrus did not 
think fit to purſue them, but the next morning advanced 


1 Idem. I. vii. p. 172---178. 


(H) Xznophor obſerves here (4), that gave them the cities 
of Lari//a and Cyllene on the ſea-coaſt, other lands within the 
country, which were inhabit ed by their deſcendants in his time 
and adds, that theſe places were called the cities of the Egyptians. 
This obſervation, and many others he makes in his Cyropedia, in 
order to prove the truth of the things he advances, ſhew plainly, 
that ke wrote that piece as a true hi of rut, at leaſt with 

eat to the ſubſtance of it, and greateſt part ef the tranſ- 
actions. 


ke CEL, ER AS 4A E. od ph RS SCE 


(4) Cyroped. I. wii. p. 17g. 
Yyy 2 towards 
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it was to be ſeen many ages after (5). 
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him with bim in all his expeditions, either out of efteem\for 
that prince, or out of policy, that he might be more ſecure 
of his perſon (FE). PER 


, that he took the city, before any 
and the king in it, whom he condemned to 
on a pile of 
deſign of 


£ 


fr 
Err 
T 


him, inſtead of applauding his happineſs, 
pronounce any man happy fo long as he lived, 
what might happen to him before his 
of which being now convinced by 
he called upon the name of So/on. This 
a ſenſe of the uncertainty of all human felici- 
for Cr&fſus, that he commanded the fire: to bs 
extinguiſhed, and the unfortunate king taken down. Ac- 
all endeavours were uſed to execute his orders, but 
be maſtered. In this diftreſs Cra/us being in- 
that yu deſigned to fave his life, but ſeeing his Perfians 
vain to extinguiſh the flame, burſt out into a flood of 
with a loud voice invoking 5 ate beſought that god to 
liver him from the preſent danger, if any of his offerings had 
greeable to him. He had ſcarce ended his prayer when 
clouds were ſeen gathering in the air, which before was ſerene, 
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and a violent ſtorm of rain enſuing quite extinguiſhed the flame. 


Cyrus underſtanding by this miraculous event that Crarſus was a 
ince and greatly favoured by the gods, not only ſpared 


Nis life, bur 
Kis life, but allowed him a very honourable maintenance, and made 


{6) Heradet. J. i. p. 85. 
ule 
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Cres after the of Lydia continued in Leſſer Afia, 
till he had ſubdued the ſeveral nations i 
continent, from the Xgean ſea to the TED ton 
he marched into Syria and Arabia, ing brought hoſe 
nations likewiſe under ſubjection, he * 1 122 
and marehed towards Babylon, the only 
that now held out againſt him. rr Af = as ** 
#otus calls him, Labynitus, hearing that he was 
his metropolis, marched out to give him battle, put being 
without ran to Ba 
where he was immediately Gn. = 
by Cyrus. The fiege of this impo ant 
terprize. were * a p height, £ 2 = 
ber of men to defend them very great, and the city ſtored 
with all ſorts of proviſions for twenty years. However, theſe 
difficulties did not diſcourage Cyrus from p 


ſign. But deſpairing . 
2 line of circumvallation 2 


advice he would have him chiefly to follow. | 

The ſame writer tells us, that upon the taking of the city of Sar- 
2, a certain Pera, not knowing Cn. 13 to kill him. As 
he, not caring to ſurvive that alter. did did porn 
the blow, his ſon, who was born dumb, ſeeing the 
to firike, was moved with ſuch fear and tenderneſs for the life * 
his father, that in that inſtant he cried out, Soldier, the life 
of Creeſus. Theſe were the firſt words he ever uttered, but from 
that time he continued to ſpeak readily till his death (7). | 


(7) Heede. ibid. + 
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him 120 years before his birth, as one appointed by God to 
be a great conqueror, and king. over many nations, and the 
* of his people, by ordering their temple to be rebullt, 

2 and Judæa to be repoſſeſſed by their antient 


Cyrus having iſſued out his decree for the reftoring of the 
es to their country, and the rebuilding of the temple at 
eruſalem, the captive Hebrews aſſembled out of the ſeveral 
provinces of the Babylonian empire, to the number of 42360 
perſons with their — who amounted to 7337 more, 
n And thus was the ſtate of Judah 


and Zn reſtored, after they had lain deſolate 
70 years (L). Cyrus reſtored at the ſame time to the tos 
all the v of Fug temple, which Nabuchodonoſor had brought 
from Fe and lodged in the temple of his God Baal. 


AFTER the return of the ews, the Samaritans, their de- 
clared enemies, did all that lay in their power to prevent 
the building of the temple ; and though they could not alter 
Cyrus's dearee, yet. they prevailed by bribes with the miniſters 
to obſtruct the execution of it; ſo that for ſeveral years the 
building went on but very ſlowly. 

AND it ſeems to have been out of grief to ſee the pious 


intentions of Cyrus thus diſappointed, that in the third year 
| * Ezra ii. 64, 65. 1 Eſdr. v. 41,42. 


4 It may not be improper in this place to inſert the famous 
edict of Cyrus in favour of the Iſraalites; an edict, for which it 

may be preſumed that God endowed him with ſo many heroic vir- 
tues, and bleſt him with a conſtant ſeries of proſperity and vic- 
tories. 
In the firft year of Cyras king of the Perſians, that the word of 
the Lord might be „ that be had promiſed by the auth of 
Jeremy, the Lord raiſed up the ſpirit 3 the king of the Per- 
fians ; and be made a proclamation through all bis kingdom, and alſo 
by 2 ſaying ; Thus ſaith Cyrus king of the Periians, the Lord 
of. Iſrael, the moſt high Lord, * egy mtg 
and commued me to build him an benſe af If 
s people, 9 Lord, 


there be any of you that are of bi 
even bis Lord, be with him, and let bim go up to Jeruſalem bar is 


is Judza, and build the houſe of the Lord of Iſrael ; for he is the 
Lord that dwelleth in Jeraſalem. Whoſoever then duel is the places 
about, let them belp him (thoſe I ſay that are his neighbours | with 
gold, and with fikver, with gifts, with borſes, and with cattle, and 
ether things which mw G9 Jus by vow for the temple of the 
Lord at Jeruſalem (12). 


(12) I E/aras, i ii. 1. 7. 
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of „„ T TTIern 
ing for three weeks together <. 

Bur to return to Cyrus. This prince, equally be- 
loved by his own natural ſubjeQts and thoſe 124 red 


nations, peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his labours and vic- 
tories. His new erected empire was bounded on the eaſt by 
the river Indus, on the north by the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, 
on the welt by the Zgean, on the ſouth by Ætbiopia and 
the ſea of Arabia. He kept his reſidence in the heart of 
theſe countries, ſpending the ſeven cold months at Babylon 
by reaſon of the warmth of that clumate ; three months at 
Suſa in the ſpring, and two months at Echaten during the heat 
the ſummer 4. 

HavinG ſpent ſeven years in this ſtate of tranquility, and 
eſtabliſhed his empire with ſuch wiſdom, that upon the ſtrength 
of this foundation alone it ſtood above 200 years, notwith- 
ſanding the raſh and impolitic of his ſucceſſors, 

Cyrus db dd in he oth year of hinge „ equally regretted by all 
Year of the nations of his vaſt-fj dominions. He had 

the Flood, from his 2d taking wen hin the command of the Perfian 
2470. and Median armies, thirty years *; from the reduction of 
Year be- Babylon nine ; and from his being ſole monarch of the eaft, 
fore Chriſt aſter the death of his uncle Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, 
529. ſeven years Þ, Authors are ſtrangely at variance with each 
ocker as to the manner of his death. Aemophon's account, 


who makes him die in his bed, as fortunately as he lived, amidſt 


his friends and in his own country, ſeems to us by far the 
moſt probable. S pe, Be og repo oe 
Paſargada in Perfia, where Xenophon fays he died, and his 
monument was to be ſeen there in the time of Alexander the 
Great. Herodotus and Fuftin 
would have us believe, 

of thoſe 

it is 

y ne ſuch a wiſe man, as Cyrus is re- 

preſented to have been, ſo far advanced in years, would 
| have engaged in ſo raſh an ExPpe- 
dition is deſcribed to have been by Neither 
can it be conceived, how after ſo the Per- 
fian empire could have ſubliſted, eſpecially in the hands of 


ſuch a ſucceffor as Cambyſes was. For Herodotus tells us, that 


Dan. x. 1. 3. 40 1. viii. p. 233. 


de divin. l. 1. C ...d 5 Prov. in Can. b Cy- 
roped. I. vii p. 725. 
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he was killed, and his whole army, conſiſting of 200,000 
men, cut in pieces (M). 

ON his death-bed he appointed his ſon Cambyſes to ſucceed 
him, who accordingly took poſſeſſion of that vaſt empire. To 
his other ſon S merdis he left ſeveral conſiderable governments. 


Cambyſes, known in ſcripture by the name of Ahaſuerus , Cambyſes. 


was ſcarce well ſettled on the throne when he refolved upon a 
war with the Egyptians. The occaſion of this war, as re- 
lated by Herodotus, ſeems fabulous *. Tis molt likely, that 
Amaſis, who was then king of Egypt, and had ſubmitted: to 
Cyrus, upon the death of : great conqueror refuſed to pa 
his ſucceſſor the ſame and tribute. But be that as it 
will, Cambyſes in order to carry on the war with ſucceſs made 
vaſt preparations both by ſea and land. The. Cypriots and Phe- 
nicians furniſhed him with ſhips ; and for his land- forces, he 
_— to his own troops great numbers of auxiliaries, eſpecial- 
of Greeks, Jonians, and Taliant, who were the main 
of his army. But the greateſt help he had in this 
war was from ; © £0 of Halicarnaſſus, who, being com- 
mander of ſome Greek auxiliaries in the ſervice of Amaſis, 


i Ezaaiv. 6. k HZ RODOr. I. iii. cap. 1. and this hiſt, Vol. 
II. p. 56, & ſeq. | | 


(M) Diedoru:s Siculzs (1 3) tells us, that he was taken per by 
Tomyris queen of the Maſſageter, and by her orders crucified. C 
flas (14. ſays, that in a battle againſt the Derbicam, a people hos: 
dering upon Hyrcaxia, he was wounded in the thigh by a certain 
Indian, of which wound he died three days after. Jabs Melela of 
Antioch, out of a forged book aſcribed to Pythagoras, acquaints us, 
that he was lain in a ſea fight by the Samiaxs. 

Some writers tell us (15), that after the reduction of Babylon Cy- © 
rw, having a victorious army at his devotion and Cyexares being 
returned from Babylon into Media, revolted from Cyaxares, in con- 
junction with the Perſant under him, who were incited thereunto 
by Harpagus a Mede, and Artabazus, who had affited Cyras in ſub- 

Ala miner, and had been injured by Darius. was 
ſent myaxares with an army againſt Cyrus ; but in the heat of the 
battle revolted with part of the army to Cyrus. rai- 
ſed a new army, was again defeated near Pafargada in Perſia, 
— _— By this victory, ſay they, the monarchy was 

the Moder to the Perſians But this account we have 


already rejected, as not 8 ſo well with holy writ as that 
which we read in Xeno 


(13) Did Sic. I. is, (14) Ceſiat, I xi, (15) Suidas is 
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took ſome diſguſt, and going over to Cambyſes made ſuch diſ- 
coveries to him of the nature of the country, the ſtrength of 
the enemy, and the ſtate of affairs in Egypt, as greatly con- 
tributed to the ſucceſs of this expedition. *T was particularly 
by his advice, that Cambyſes contracted with an Arabian king, 
whoſe territories lay between the confines of Paleſtine and Egypt, 

to furniſh his army with water during his march through the 
deſerts that parted thoſe two countries. The Arabian fulfilled 
his agreement by ſending many camels loaded with skins full 
of water, without which Cambyſes could never have marched 
his army that way |. 

Bz1NG thus prepared, he invaded Egypt in the fourth year 
of his reign. On his arrival upon the borders of that king- 
dom, he was informed, that Amaſis was juſt dead, and that 
his ſon Pſammenitus, who had ſucceeded him, was drawing to- 
gether a powerful army to prevent his penetrating into the 
kingdom. Before Cambyſes could open a paſlage into the 
country, it was neceſſary for him to take Peluſium, which was 
the key of Egypt on that ſide. But as that was a ſtrong place, 
and in a condition to hold out a long time, Camby/es had re- 
courſe to the following ſtratagem, probably ſuggeſted to him 
by Phanes. Being informed, that the whole gariſon con- 
ſiſted of Egyptians, he placed in the front of his army 2 
great number of cats, dogs, ſheep, and other animals that 
were looked unon as ſacred by that nation, and then attack- 
ed the city. The ſoldiers of the gariſon not daring to throw 
a dart, or ſhoot an arrow that way, through fear of killing 
ſome of thoſe animals, Cambyſes poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
place without oppoſition ®. 

Cambyſes had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of this important place, 
when P/ammenitus at the head of a powerful army advanced 
to ſtop his farther progreſs ; whereupon a bloody battle en- 
ſued between the two armies. But before they engaged, the 
Greeks and Carians who ſerved under Pſammenitus, to ſhew 
their reſentment againſt Phanes, for introducing the Per/fians 
into Egypt, brought his children into the camp, killed them 
in the ſight of their father, and in the preſence of the two 
armies drank their blood. The Perfians enraged at fo cruel 
a ſight, fell upon the Egyptian army with ſuch fury that 
they ſoon put them to flight, and cut the greateſt part of them 


jn pieces. Thoſe who ſaved themſelves by flight retired to 


Hoe r. I. iii. c 4----g9. For rzx. I vii. © 


Memphis, 
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Memphis (N). Cambyſes-purſued them cloſe, and arriving at 
Memphis, ſent a herald into the city, in a veſſel of Mitylene, 
by the river Nile on which Memphis ſtood, to ſummon the 
inhabitants to a ſurrender. But the people tranſported with 
rage fell upon the herald, and tore him and all that were with 
him to pieces. But Cambyſes, after a ſhort ſiege having ſtorm- 
ed the place, fully revenged their death, caufing ten Egypti- 
ans of the firſt rank to be publicly executed for every one of 
thoſe they had ſlain, and the eldeft fon of Pſammenitus was 
one of the number. As for the king himſelf who was taken 
priſoner, Cambyſes was inclined to treat him kindly ; for he 
not only ſpared his life, but appointed him an honouradle 
maintenance: But he, not at all affected with this kind uſage, 
did all that lay in his power to raiſe new troubles in hopes of 
recovering his crown ; whereupon he was condemned to drink 
bull's blood, and thus ended his life after a reign of ſix 
months, and with him died the antient ſplendor and liberty 
of Egypt, for all that country immediately ſubmitted to the 
ueror a. 

ON the news of this ſucceſs the Libyans, Cyreneans, and 
Barceans ſent ambaſſadors with preſents to Cambyſes, decla- 
ring themſelves ready to ſubmit to him, and receive his forces 
into their ſtrong holds. From Memphis he marched to the 


» Haropor.lL iii. c. 13----15. 


N) On occaſion of this battle Herodotus (16) takes notice of an 
extraordinary circumſtance, whereof he himſelf was an eye-witneſs. 
The bones of the Perfiaxs and Egyptians were in his time till to be | 
ſeen in the place where the battle was fought, but ſeparated from | 
each other. The ſkulls of the Egyptians, ſays he, were fo hard that ; 
they could hardly be broken by the violent blew of a ſtone ; | 
whereas thoſe of the Perfiaxs were fo ſoft and weak, they 
were broke with the leaſt blow of a pebble. This difference, as 
our author tells us, was owing to the Egypriax cuſtom of ſhaving 
the heads of their children - early; by which means the bones were 

rendered thicker and ſtronger through the heat of the ſun, and the 
head preſerved from baldneſs, there being fewer people bald in E 
as Herodotus obſerves, than in any other country. As the heads af 
the Egyptians were ſtrengthened by this method, ſo thoſe of the N 
Perfians were ſoftened by the contrary cuſtom. For they were not '9 
expoſed to the ſun, but always covered wich caps and turbans. Our A 
author adds, that he obſerved the ſame thing at Papremis in thoſe 

who, together. with Achemencs the ſon of Darius, were defeated by 


VA 3 _ _— 


(16) Herodot. J. i. c. 12. 2 
city 
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ity of Sais, the burying-place of the Egyptian kings, Here 
rr 
its tomb, and, after expoſing it to a thouſand 
ordered it to be thrown into the fire and burat. The wrath, 
which this prince vented upon the dead of Amaſis, 
the irreconcileable hatred he bore him. was the 


firſt project, by reaſon the Pbænicians, without 
he could not carry on that war, refuſed to aſſiſt him 
the Carthaginians, who were deſcended from cem, Carthage 
being originally a Tyrien colony. But his heart being ſet on the 
other two expeditions, he ſeat ambaſſadors into Æthiepia, 
who under that character were to act as fpics, and give him 
intelligence of the ſtate and ſtrength of the country. But the 
Ethiopians, being well appriſed of the errand on which they 


were come, treated them with great contempt. However, 


the Ethiopian king, in return for the prefents they brought 
bim from Cambyſes, ſent him back his own bow, adviſing 
him to make war upon the Ethiopians, when the Perſians 
could as eaſily bend that bow as they could: Before he de- 
livered the bow to the Perfian 
with this ſpeech. *Tis not from any conſideration of my 
<< friendſhip that the king of Perfia ſent you with theſe pre- 
4 fents ; neither have you ſpoken truth, but are come into 
« my ki as ſpies. PIT OY Wat ALB wore, 
« he would defire no more his own, and not attempt to 
<«< enſlave a people who had never done him any injury. How- 
4 ever, give him this bow from. me, ay =q fm, hg 
«« the king of /Ethiopta adviſes the king of Perſia to make 
«< war upon the Ethiqpians, when the Perfians ſhall be able 
«< thus eaſily to bend ſ 2 bow, and in the mean time to 


- << thank the gods, that they have never inſpired the Ethiopians 
4c with a deſire of extending their dominions beyond their 


« own country.*” 
A being informed by his ambaſſadors of all that had 
, into a violent paſſion, and ordered his army im- 
mediately to begin their march, without conſidering, that 
they were furniſhed neither with proviſions, nor any other ne. 


o Idem, ibid, c. xvi, ? Idem, ibid. c. xx—xxiv. 
| ceflariss 
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ceſſaries for ſuch an expedition. He left the Greek auxiliaries 
behind him to keep the new conquered countries in awe during 
his abſence, and with the whole body of his land-forces began 
his march. When he arrived at Thebes in the upper Egypt, 
he detached 50,000 men againſt the Hammoniens, order! 

them to ravage the whole country, and burn the oracle of 
Fupiter Ammon, while he with the reft of his army ſhould 
march againſt the Ethiopians. But before he had marched a 
fifth part of the way, his proviſions were conſumed, and the 


fell, being doomed muy Bray ſow for his companions, 

„ more to be dreaded than famine itſelf 4. 
ſtill perſiſted in his mad deſign, till at laſt being ap- 
of the danger his own n was in, he gave over 


part of the army which was ſent againſt the 
they marched from Thebes, and by the help of 
their guides arrived at the city of Oafis, inhabited by Samians, 
and ſeven days march diſtant from Thebes. No body doubts, 
as our author informs us ©, but they arrived at that place. 
But what was their fate afterwards is uncertain, for they ne- 
ver returned cither to Egypt or their own country. The 
Hammonians informed Herodotus, that they marched from Oafis. 
and that after they had entered the fandy deſert which lies be- 
yond that city, a violent wind began to blow from the ſouth, 
at the time of their dinner, and raiſed the ſands to ſuch a degree, 
that the whole army was overwhelmed and buried alive. 

Cambyſes on his return to Thebes cauſed all the temples, 
which in that itious city were very rich and numerous, 
to be pillaged and burnt down to the ground. We may judge 
of the richneſs of thoſe temples from the remains ſaved from 


the flames, which amounted to the ſum of 300 talents of gold, 


and two thouſand three hundred talents of filver. He like- 
wiſe carried away the famous circle of gold that encompaſſed 
the tomb of king Ozymandyas, being 365 cubits in circumfe- 


renge, and on which were repreſented all the motions of the 
ſeveral conftellations :. 


4Sznnca de Ira. |. iii. c. 26. © HzroDoT. ubi ſupra. c. 
25, 26. c Idem, ibid. © Diopor, Sicul. L i. p. 43—46. 
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From Thebes Cambyſes marched back to Memphis, where 
he diſcharged the Greet mercenaries and ſent them to their ro- 
ſpeQtive countries. On his entry into this city, finding the 
citizens all in mirth and jollity becauſe their god Apis had then 
appeared among them, he was highly provoked, as fi 
that they rejoiced becauſe of his unſucceſsful expedition. He 


that public mirth. They gave him a true account of the whole 
matter; but he, not believing what they ſaid, cauſed them all 
to be put to death. He ſent afterwards for the prieſts, who 
made him the fame anſwer, telling him, that it had been 
always their cuſtom when their god appeared amongſt them 
to celebrate his appearance, with the greateſt demonſtrations 
of joy they could expreſs. To this he replyed, that if their 
god was ſo kind and familiar as to ſhew himſelf to them, he 
would be acquainted with him, and therefore commanded 
the deity to be brought forthwith before him. 5 
trans was O 


ble of bearing another, and impregnated, gyptians be- 
lieved, by thunder. We have ſpoke elſewhere of the marks 


which were to diſtinguiſh him from all others. When he di- 


ſought for and put in 


drawing his dagger 

ing the prieſts for their ſtupidity in w ing a 
ordered them ſeverely to be whipped, and all the Egyptians 
at Memphis, that ſhould be found celebrating the feaſt of Apis 
to be ſlain. The Apis after he had languiſhed ſome time died 
of his wound in the temple, and was buried by the prieſts, 
who carefully concealed his death from Cambyſes s 


Tun Egyptians ſay that after this action, 
which was looked upon by them as the inſtance of 
unpiety that ever was committed an them, Cami yſes 


was immediately ſeized with lunacy and grew mad. But his 
actions ſhewed that he was ſo long before, of which he gave 
ſeveral inſtances. We find the following upon record. 
Hx had a brother by the ſame father and mother, called by 
. Kenaphon Tanaoxares, Smerdis by Heredetus, and by Juſtin 
Mergis. He attended Cambyſes on his Egyptian expedition; 
but being the only perſon in the army that could bend the 


„ ͤ 53a 
| 2 ho 


therefore called the magiſtrates to learn of them the cauſe of 
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bow, which the king of Athiopia had ſent, within two fin- 
gers breadth, Cambyſes from hence conceived ſuch a jealouſy 
of him, that, being no longer able to bear him in the * 
he ſent him back into Perſia. After his departure Ca 
dreamed, that a meſſenger arriving from Perfia told him, 
Smerdis was ſeated on the throne, and touched the heavens 
with his head. Whereupon, ſuſpecting that his brother aſ- 
pired to the crown, he diſpatched Prexafper, one of his con- 
fidents, into Perſia, with orders to put him to death, which 
he accordingly executed l. 
Tuts murder was followed by another ſtill more criminal, 
Gambyſes had with him in the camp his / younge® ſiſter, 
name Meroe. As this princeſs was very beautiful, he 
violently in love with her, and was deſirous to marry her. 
But being convinced of the novelty of his deſign, he ſummon- 
ed all the royal judges of the Per/ian nation, whoſe office it was 
to interpret the laws, to: know whether there was any law 
allowing a brother to marry his filter. The judges, being 
unwilling to authorize ſuch an inceſtuous marriage, and at 
the ſame time dreading the effects of the king's violent tem- 
per ſhould they contradict him, returned this crafty anſwer : 
That they truly knew of no law allowing a- man to marry 
his on ſiſter, but had a law which gave the king of 
Perfia liberty to do whatever he pleaſed. Upon this anſwer 
he — married her, and thereby gave the firſt example 
of that inceſt, which was afterwards Ben ted by moſt of his 
ſucceſſors, and by ſome of them carried ſo-far, as to 
their own daughters. This ſiſter he took with him in 
his expeditions, and gave her name to an ifland in the . Nile 
between Egypt and Athiopia, which he conquered on his 
wild expedition againſt the Ethiopians. The occaſion and 
manner of her death is reported in the following manner. 2 
Cambyſes was one day diverting himſelf in ſeeing a young 
and the whelp of a lion fighting, the dog being over-ma Tc. 
another of the ſame littter breaking looſe came to his aſſiſtance, 
by which means the lion was maſtered. Whilſt the king was 
mightily pleaſed with this adventure, Mera, who fat by 
to weep, and being obliged to tell her huſband 
the cauſe of her grief, ſhe confeſſed, that this accident put 
herin mind-of the fate of her brother n whom nobo- 
dy had been good-natured enough to aſſiſt. There needed no 
more than this to excite the rage of that brutal prince, who, 


notwithſtanding her being with child gave her ſuch a blow 
Idem, ibid. c. 30. 
Vo. IV. 4A with 
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ing to Prexaſpes, if I ſhoot, ſaid he, this arrow through the 
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with bis ſoot on the belly, that the miſcarrivd, 2 
He And allo ſeveral of the chief lords of his court to be 


buried alive, and daily ſacrificed ſome of them to his wild fu- 
ry. He one day aſked Prexaſpes, who was his chief favou- 
rite, what the Perſians ſaid of him, and what character they 
gave him in their private converſations. Preraſpes anſwered, 
that they highly applauded his actions in but thought 
him too much addicted to wine. I underſtand you, replied the 
ng, Gey Horne Oat Ges es NS 
ing, but whether this charge be true or not you be judge. 
Upon which he began to drink to a far exceſs than 
he had ever done before. Then ordering 7 
pes, who was his cup-bearer, to ſtand upright 

end of the room with his lefthand upon his head, and then turn- 


heart of thy ſon, the Peſirans you muſt own have flandered 
me, but if I miſs, I ſhall willingly allow them -to have ſpoke 
the truth. He had no ſooner uttered theſe words, than draw- 
ing his bow he ſhot the arrow the body of the young 
man. 'Then commanding him to be opened, and finding the 
arrow had pierced his heart, he aſked the father with great 
joy, and in an inſulting manner, whether he had ever ſeen a 
man ſhoot with a more ſteady hand, and whether or no the 
Perſians had injured his character, by ſaying that wine de- 
prived him of his reaſon ? "The unfortunate father, being un- 
der great ons for his own life, anſwered, that a god 
could not have ſhot more dextrouſly (O) 


» Idem, c. 31, 32. * Idem, I. iii. c. 34, 35. 


(N) The E „as our author informs us (17), relate the 
matter in a different way. They ſay, that as Camby/es and his fiſ- 
ter were at table, ſhe took a lettuce, and pulling the leaves aſunder, 
aſked her husband, whether an entire lettuce was not more beauti- 
1 than one in pieces. He anſwered, it was ; whereupon 
HMeroe reply d. that he had * le ct 
membering the houſe of G. Upon theſe words Cambyſes 
her with his foot, which, as ſhe was big with child, occafioned her 

(O) Seneca (18), who copied this from Herodetzs, after 
ſhewiag his deteſtation 1 
demns ftill more the monſtrous flattery of the father with theſe me · 
morable words; Sceleratius telum illud laudatum eff quam mifſum. 


(17) dem, c. 32 (18) Seca, de Tre, J. iii. c. 14. 
Wutz 
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WII he was proceeding in this furious manner, Craſus 
Ling gn e. 
ces might attend ſo tyrannical a government, which pro- 
voked him to ſuch a degree, that he ordered him to be put to 
death. But the officers, who received his orders, ſuſpended 


een put in execution, but at 
fame time commanded all thoſe who had ſaved him to be 


put to death, becauſe they had not obeyed his 


beginning of the 8th of his reign left 
On his coming into 


fon of Cyrus was proclaimed king, and 
acknowledge and obey him. This e- 
vent was brought about in the following manner. Cambyſes, 
at his departure from Suſa on the Egyptian expedition, had 
the adminiſtration of affairs during his abſence in the hands 
Patizithes one of the chief of the Mages. This Patizithes 
had a brother who very much reſembled Smerdi: the ſon of Cy- 
rus, and was, perhaps, on that account, called by the fame 
name. As ſoon as he was fully aſſured of the death of that 
prince, which had been carefully concealed from moſt others, 
and at the ſame time informed, that Cambyſes indulged his tyran · 
nical temper to fuch a degree that, he was grown inſupporta- 
ble, he placed his own brother on the throne, giving out that 
he was the true Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, and immediately diſ, 
patched heralds into all the parts of the empire to give notice 
of Smerdis's acceſſion to the crown, and require all the pro- 
vinces to pay him their obedience. The herald who was diſ. 
patched to Egypt, finding Cambyſes with his army at Ecbatax 
in Syria, placed himſelf in the midft of the army, and openly 
r the orders of Patizithes. Cambyſes cauſed him to 
ſeized, and having ſtrictly examined him in the preſence of 
Preraſpes, who had received orders to kill his brother, he 
Found that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and that hg 


* Idem,ibid. c. 36. 
4A 2 
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his wound which mortified, they quietly, 
ſon whom they found on the throne, 
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who had uſurped the throne, was Smerdis the Mage. The 
mention of that name greatly affected Camby/es, and revived 
in his memory the dream, in which he had ſeen a 1 
who came to acquaint him, that Smerdis was ſeated, on the 
throne. Reflecting how unjuſtly he had murdered his bro- 
ther, he burſt outinto a flood of tears, and immediately ordered 


his army to march, with a deſign to. ſuppreſs the growing re- 
bellion. But as he was mounting his horſe, his ſword ſlipt 


out of the ſcabbard, and wounded him in the thigh. Being 
thus wounded he aſked the name of the city, and-being in- 
formed that the place was called Echatan, he ſaid in the preſence 
of all, fate has decreed that s. the ſon of Cyrus ſhall die 
in this place. For while he was in Egypt, having conſulted 
the oracle of Butus, which was very famous in that country, 
he was told, that he ſhould die at Echatan, which he under- 
ſtanding of Ecbatan in Media reſolved to fave his life by a- 
voiding that place ; but what he thought to avoid in he 
found in Syria. And therefore being informed that the place, 
where he received the wound, was called Echatan, taking it 
for certain that he muſt die there, he aſſembled the chief Per- 
fan lords that ſerved in the army, and having repreſented to 
them the true ſtate of the caſe, he earneſtly exhorted them 
never to ſubmit to the impoſtor, or ſuffer the ſovereignty to 
paſs again from the Perfians to the Medes, of. which nation 
Smerdis the Mage was, but to uſe theicutmoſt endeavours to 
place on the throne one of their own blood... But the Perſians, 
ſuſpecting all this was ſaid by him out of hatred to his brother, 
had no regard to it, -and.Cambyſes dying a few. days. after of 
ietly.ſubmitted-to the per- 
oling him to be the 
true Smerdis, - To this deluſion Prexaſpes greatly contributed, 


by ſaying, that he had nat killed Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus with 


Smerdis 


| << firſt to the crown, the Samaritans. 


and their application was not in vain; for 


His own hand. 7 OE HOG 
Cambyſes reigned ſeven and. five months. When he 
begged. of him that he 
would put a ſtop to the building of the temple at Jeruſalem. 
though he had fo 
mech reſpect for the memory of his father, as not openly to 
revoke his decree, yet in a great meaſure he fruſtrated the de- 
ſign of it, by laying the Fes under ſuch difficulties that they 
could not purfue the work 17. #4 
Tus prince is called in ſcripture * Artazerxes, by He- 


the Mage. rodotus Smerdis, by Æſcbylus Mardys, by Cteſias Spendadates, 


? Idem, I. iii, c. 6466. 
I, 23. 


1. Ezra iv. 4,6. Exra iv. 7, 8, 
2 . and 
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ments. This anſwer 
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and in Orepaſtes. As ſoon as he had taken upon him Year of 
. e ted to all his ſubjects an exemption the Flood, 
l itary ſervice for three years, cars, and treated 7477. 
them with ſuch benekicence, that all the nations of Hſin, the here C 
n 0 
that happened a few months after. ann wn Loy 
cute bl th ron, he mated l r E of 
Cyrus, thinking that in caſe of a diſcovery he t hold the 
empire by her title. She had been before to her bro- 
ther, Cambyſes, who, upon the above-mentioned decifion of 
the royal judges, having married one of his ſiſters, took to 
wife alſo the other. And the Mage pretending to be her bro- 
ther married her upon the ſame footing. But the precauti- 
ons he made uſe of, to prevent his being diſcovered, only en- 
creaſed the ſuſpi picion that he was not the true Smerdis. He 
had married al his predeceſſors wives, and among the reſt 
Phedyma the daughter of Otanes, a Perſian nobleman of the 
3 —— Otanes to be fully ſatisfied in this matter ſent a 
e to his da — know of her, whether the 
eee fon. of © 


;yrus, or ſome other man. 
I 2 anſwer, that, as ſhe had never ſeen Smer- 


dis the ſon of Cyrus, ſhe could not ſatisfy his curioſity. O- 
tanes by a ſecond deſired her to enquire of Atofſa, wha 
could not but know her own brother, whether this were he 
or not. But his daughter let him know, that ſhe was not al- 
lowed to ſpeak with Ataſſa, or ſee any other of the women, 
becauſe the king, . whoever he was, had from the very begin- 
ning of his reign lodged his wives in diſtinct and ſeparate apart- 


y increaſed the ſuſpicion of Otanes, 


who n 
her, when ſhe ſhould be next invited to his bed, to take the 


opportunity, while he was afleep, of feeling whether he had 
ears or no; for Cyrus having formerly cauſed the ears of Smer- 
dis the Mage to be cut off, for a crime he had been guilty of, 
he told her, that, if the king had ears, ſhe might be ſure that 
he was Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, but if otherwiſe, he could 
be no other than Smerdis the Mage, and therefore un 


of poſſeſſing the crown or her perſon. Phedyma anſwered, 


that the danger was very becauſe if the had 
no ears and ſhould arbeite her endeavouring + bing do 
ſuch a truth, Yen ra fail putting her to death : never- 
theleſs, eos tn the commented her fucker, ſhe would 
make the attempt, and take upon her to ſatisfy his doubt. 
And accordingly the firſt time ſhe went to the king, as ſoon 
I ſhe took the opportunity of 
making the trial and finding he had no ears, carly next morn- 


nes, Per 
and whoſe honour he could on. Theſe three agreed a- 


mediately, upon the up of their meeting, go to the 
E uſurper to death, or die 


not living, having by the command of Cambyſes put him to 
death with his own hand. The Mages having Prex- 
aſpes to be ſilent, acquainted him farther, that having deter- 
mined to aſſemble all the Perfians under the walls of the pa- 


, 1. K ©. 74, 75· 
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lace, they defired he would aſcend a certain tower, and from 
thence publicly declare, that the king upon the throne was 
truly Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus. Prexaſpes having taken upon 
him this office, the Mages ſummoned the Perfians together, 
and commanded him to mount the tower, and from thence 
* people. Prexaſpes began his diſcourſe with the 
of Cyrus, a ha received from tut prince: A JS 0 

favours the nation had received from 
ving extolled Cyrus and his family, to 
of all, n 


by Camby/es to put his brother to death with his own 
and that the perſon who 
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t Idem, c. 74, 75. 


Herodotus (19) tells us, that as they were contending ſeven 
ke appeared pariaing two vaitaees in the air, and tearing them 
; which when the ſeven Perfiax; obſerved, they accepted 


Ut 


E 
F 


{19) Hecht. I. ini. c. 76. 


all to a man fell in with Darint, and marched ſtrait to 
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for permitting them to paſs 
encouraging each other, 71 
oppoſed their paſſage, and — 
. were conſulting about the i 


=== 
— 


wounded — in — 
Intaphernes. One ese the f 
tired into a room, adjoiging to the place where they fou 
8 but was ſo — | 
by Darius and Gobryas that they broke into the 
him. Gobryas having ſeized him held him faſt in 
but as it was quite dark in chat her, Dri fd 
knowing how to direct his blow, fearing to 

be ſhould kill his friend inſte ad of the ehemy; which. 
perceiving deſired him to ſtrike, though hs would kill-them 
both: © Upon this Darius reſolved td put all to the venture, 
and by good fortune killed the uſufper. Having thus diſ- 
patched the two brothers, they cut off their heads, and leav- 
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the heads to the 
whole impoſture. The 
Nad paſſed, were . 8 — 
upon the whole ſect, and killed every Maye they met; and if 
night coming on had not put an end to the laughter, not one 
of that order had been left alive. The day on which this 
happened was ever afterwards celebrated by the Pans with 
the greateſt ſolemnity, and called by the name of Magophonia, 
or the ſlaughter of the Mages. On that feſtival the Mages durſt 
pot for many years after appear abroad, but were obliged to 
ſhut themſelves up in their houſes t. 

Smerdis reigned only eight months, during which time a 
ſtop was put to the rebuilding of the temple at — 
For as ſoon as he was ſeated on the throne, the itan: 
acquainted him, that the Jeu were rebuilding their city and 
temple, that they had always been a rebellious and ſtubborn 


people, and that if he allowed them to finiſh that work they 
2. ä dem, c. 76—79. 


would 


no ſooner” heard this tumult and uproar, but 
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(O That Camby/es was the dbaſuerus and Smerdir the Artar- 
orxes of ſcripture, is plain from their obſtructing the work of the 
temple. they are faid in the ſacred hiſtory to have reigned 
between Cyras and Darizs by whoſe decree the temple was finiſhed. 
But none reigning between Gras and Darius except Camby/e: and 
Smerdis, we malt conclude that none but Cambyſes and Smerdis 
couid be the Abaſuerns and Artaxerxes, who are ſaid in Cara (20) 
to have put a ſtop to this work. 

| (20) Emre iv. 5, 6, 7- 


1 * | - 4 B king. 
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king. But in the firſt place they unanimouſly agreed, 


whoſoever of them ſhould be choſen, he ſhould every 
Otanes and his poſterity with a Median veſt, a 
of great diſtinction among the Per ſians, becauſe he had 


the chief author of the enterprize. In the next 


and that the king ſhould not be allowed to 
out of any other family than of the ſeven conſpirators. Then 
taking the future election into co ion, they 
to refer it to the gods; and accordingly they all agreed 
meet the next morning by the riſing of the ſun on borſe-back, 
at an appointed in the ſuburbs of the city, and that he, 
whoſe horſe neighed, ſhould be king; for the ſun being 
the chief deity of the Penſians, they imagined by this method 
to refer the election to him. Oabares, who had the charge 
of Darius's horſes, hearing of this agreement, led a mare 
over- night to the place appointed, and brought to her his 
maſter's horſe. The next morning the ſix Perfians repairing 
to the place purſuant to their agreement, Darius's horſe re- 
membering the mare immediately neighed, and his competi- 
tors diſmounting adored him as king *. 

Tas Perſian empire being thus reſtored by the valour of 
theſe ſeven lords, they were raiſed by the new king to the 
higheſt dignities, and honoured with moſt ample privileges ; 
in all public affairs they were the firſt to deliver their opi- 
nions ; and ever afterwards the Perfian kings of this race had 
ſeven chief counſellors privileged in the ſame manner, and 
by whoſe advice all the public affairs of the kingdom were 
tranſacted. Under this character we find them often men- 
tioned in ſcripture?. 

Darius. Darius was the ſon of Myſtaſpes, a noble Perfian of the 
Year of royal family of Achæmenet, who had attended Cyrus in all his 
the Flood, wars, and was at that time governor of the province of 
2477- Perſia. Darius is called in the writings of the modern Per- 
Year be. «£5 Guſhtaſph,and his father Lobraſph, and are famous amo 
fore Chriſt . among 
ror the Perſians to this day. Darius, the better to eſtabliſh him- 
LA ſelf on the throne, married the two daughters of Cyrus, 
-* Atoſſa and Artyflona. The former had been wife to her 
brother Cambyſes, and alſo to the Mage, but Arty/iona had 
Not been married before, and proved the moſt favoured and 
beloved of all his wives; for to theſe he added Parmys the 
daughter of the true Smerdis, and Phedyma the daughter of 
Otanes, who detected the Mage. Having thus confirmed his 
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power, he divided the whole empire into twenty ſatrapies. or 


of taxes'; the Ethiopians and inhabitants of 
Colchis 'wete enjoined to make only ſome preſents, and the 
ſuch a quantity of -frankincenſe as 
weight to a thouſand talents. By this eſtabliſh- 
ment Darius received the yearly tribute of 14560 Euboie 
talents, befides ſeveral other ſums of ſmall 3 
Darius in the very beginning of his reign put to 
Intaphernes, 2 on the following 
oocaſion. Intaphernes went to the palace to confer with 
Darius; but attempting to enter, purſuant to the agreement 
above mentioned, in vertue of which they were to have free 


meſſenger, under colour that the 


in company with 
one of I 


them drew his 


ceived. Darius apprehending that this attempt might have 
been concerted by the fix, ſent for them, one after another, 
and aſked whether they approved the action. But finding that 
Intapbernes alone was guilty, he cauſed him to be ſeized with 
his children and family, left his relations, whom he ſuſpected, 
ſhould raiſe a rebellion. While they were under confinement, 
the wife of Intaphernes made ſuch loud complaints and lamen- 
tations at the gates of the palace, that Darius touched with 


compaſſion granted her the life of any one among her rela- 


tions, leaving her the choice of the perſon. She after ſome 
deliberation choſe her brother. Which Darius hearing, aſk- 
ed her, why ſhe had ſo little regard for her huſband and chil- 
dren, as to ſave the life of her brother rather than theirs. 
The woman readily anſwered, that ſhe could get another 
huſband, and have by him other children if ſhe ſhould be de- 
prived of thoſe ſhe had, but could never have another brother, 
her father and mother being already dead. The king was fa 
well pleaſed with this anſwer, that he not only pardoned her 
brother, but ſaved alſo her eldeft ſon. The others were 
all put to death with Intaphernes, without any regard to big 
late deſerts . 


* Idem. c. 117. 
4B 2 Ix 


jm hg appointed a governor over each diviſion, or- 
ing them to pay an annual tribute. Per/iaalone was excepted 
— — 
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In the of the ſecond year of Darius, the Jus 
reſumed the — the temple, jor = os cd 
the prophet Haggai * ; which the Samaritans 
applied themſelves to Tatnai, whom Darius had 

vernor of Syria and Paleſtine, ting him, 

. — that — 1 which if per- 
encourage them to ſhake off the Perſian —4 
Upon 2 — Tatnai accompanied by Shethar- 
boznai, who ſeems to have been governor of Samaria, went 
up to 7 and, after viewing the work, inquired of 
the elders by what authority they had reſumed it. The elders 
produced the decree of Cyrus j whereupon the governor, who 
was a man of great juſtice and probity, wrote to the king, 
fairly Rating the caſe, and that ſearch might be made 
into the archives for the decree of Cyrus, which the Fews 
to juſtify themſelves in what they were doing. The 
ing, upon the receipt of this letter, ordered the archives of 
Babylon and Ecbatan go be carefully examined, and the decree 
being found in thoſe of the latter, for Cyrus was at Echatan 
in Media when he granted it, the king commanded it to be 
ſtrictly obſerved in every particular; and having ſent it to 
Tatnai and Shethar-boznai enjoined them to ſee it fully and 
effectually put in execution, decreeing, that er 
ſhould attempt to alter the edict, or prevent its being put in 
execution, ſhould have his houſe pulled down, and a gibbet 
me made of the timber of it, he ſhould be there 
"OO the publication of this deerec at the 
work. of the temple want on very 6 iy, and. the 
ſtate of the Jews in Fudea and Feruſalem was entirely re- 

ſtored (R) b. 
Year of ABouT the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, the 
the Flood, Babylonians, not being able to live any longer in ſubjection 
2482. to the Perfians, who not only loaded them with heavy taxes, 
Year be- but had removed the imperial ſeat from Babylon, formerly 
fore Chriſt the miſtreſs of the eaſt, to Suſa, and —＋ greatly dimi- 
$'7- niſhed the ſplendor of that city, attempted to retrieve their 


\ 


» Haggai, i. 1. Ezra. vi. 


(R) From the 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar, ——_ to the 
Fewiſo account (which was the 17th according to the Babyloniax 
computation) when Feru/alem was " deſtroyed, to the 4th year ” 
Darius Hyſiaſpes, when the Jeu were thoroughly reſtored, juſt 
ſeventy years paſſed according to the canon. that ſacred and 
prophane chronology exactly agree in this particular. 


antient 


A 
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agreed among themſelves to get rid of 
and therefore drawing together all the women, old men, and 


Babylon a year and eight months, 
his army with ſo tedious a ſiege, 
endeavoured by various ftratagems and artifices to take the 
he made uſe of that which had ſucceed- 
ed fo well with Cyrus. But all his efforts were rendered in- 
effectual by the unwearied vigilance of the Babylonians, When 
he was ready to break up the ſiege and return to Perfia, Zo- 
pyrus, one of his chief commanders, put him in poſſeſſion of 
the town by the following contrivance. He cut off his noſe 
and ears, and having mangled his body in a moſt cruel man- 
ner with ſtripes, fled to the Babylonians thus disfigured, feign- 
ing to have been ſo treated by Darius for adviſing him to 
raiſe the ſiege. The Babylontans, ſeeing a man of that diſ- 
tinction ſo barbarouſly uſed, believed all he ſaid againſt Dari- 
xs, and, aſſuring themſelves of his fidelity, gave him the 
command of ſome forces. With theſe he fallied out, and 
having ſurrounded ten thouſand Perfians, which Darius by 
agreement had poſted near the walls, he cut them all in 
pieces on the ſpot, A few days after in another ſally he kil- 
led two thouſand more; which fo pleaſed the Babylomians, 
that he was appointed commander in chief of all their forces. 
Being veſted with this command, he made a third ſally, and 
put four thouſand more Perfians to the ſword. Upon this 
ſucceſs Zopyrus acquired ſuch credit, that the guard of the 


c HszxopoT. c. 150. 


city 


Babylon 
eakes, 
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city was entirely committed to his care, Not long after Da- 


rius, purſuant to the agreement they had made, advanced 
with the whole body of his army, and ſurrounded the city. 
The Babylonians mounting the walls made a vigorous defence; 
but in the mean time Zopyrus, opening the gates of Belus 
and Ciſſia, introduced the Perſians, and delivered the city up 
to Darius, who without this ſtratagem could never have 
maſtered it, Thus Babylon was taken a fecond time, and 
Darius, being put in poſſeſſion of it, beat down the walls 
from 200 cubits high to 5o ; and of theſe walls only Strabo a 
is to be underſtood to ſpeak, where he tells us, that the 
walls of Babylon were only fifty cubits high. As for the in- 
habitants, after having impaled about three thouſand of the 
moſt guilty and active in the revolt, he pardoned the reſt. 
And becauſe the Babylonians had deſtroyed their women, he 
rook care to furniſh them with wives, enjoining the nei 
bouring provinces to ſend 50000 women to Babylon, without 
which ſupply the place muſt ſoon have become depopulated. 
As for Zopyrus, he was deſervedly rewarded by Doris with 
the highelt honours he could heap upon him during the whole 
courſe of his life. That prince frequently uſed to fay, that 
he would willingly loſe twenty Babylons, rather than fee 
Zopyrus ſo disfigured. Beſides many other ample rewards, 
be beſtowed upon him the revenues of Babylon for life, free 
from all charges and taxes, and could never after behold him 
without ſhedding many tears . 

AFTER the reduction of Babylon, Darius undertook an 
expedition againſt the Scythians, inhabiting thoſe countries 
which lie between the Danube and the Tanaris. His pretence 
for this war was, to revenge the calamities which they had 
brought upon Aſia, when they invaded that country about 
720 years before, and held it in ſuhjection for the ſpace of 
28 years, as we have related in the hiſtory of Media. This 
he gave out as the motive inducing him to a war, to which 
his ambition alone and defire of extending his conqueſts 
prompted him. Having made vaſt preparations for this ex- 
pedition, and levied an army of 700,000 men, he marched 
to the Thracian Boſphorus, and having there paſſed over on 
a bridge of boats, he reduced all Thrace; from Thrace he 
advanced to the [ter or Danube, where he had appointed 
his fleet to join him. Here he marched his army over ano- 
ther bridge of boats, and entered Scythia. The Scythrans, 
zfter having conferred together about the meaſures they 


4 SrTRAB. l. vi. aer ibid. 
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ſhould, take to oppoſe ſo powerful an enemy, determined not 
to venture an e t in the open field, but to with- 
draw themſelves from the frontiers in proportion as the Per- 
ant advanced, laying waſte the and filling up the 
wells and ſprings. uant to this tion they met Da- 
7145s on the frontiers, and finding him diſpoſed to give them 
battle, they retired, drawing him from country to country, 
till his army was quite tired with ſuch tedious and fatiguing 
marches. At laſt he began to be ſenſible of the danger he 
was in of periſhing with all his forces, and having reſolved 
to give over that raſh enterprize and retire home, he lighted 
in the night a great number of fires, and leaving the old 
men and ſick behind him in the camp, he marched off with 
all poſſible expedition in order to reach the Danube. The 
Scythians, perceiving the next morning that the enemy was 
decamped, detached a conſiderable body to the Danube, who, 
as they were well acquainted with the roads, arrived at 
that river before Darius. The Scythians had ſent expreſſes 
before-hand to perſuade the Jonians, whom Darius had left 
to guard the bri to break it down, and retire to their 
own country. Now they preſſed them to it more earneſtly, 

ing to them, that as the time preſcribed by Darius 
was expired, they were at liberty to return home without 
breaking their word, or being wanting to their duty ; for 
Darius had given them leave to break down the bridge, 
and withdraw to their own country, if he did not return at 
a Þ time, which was already elapſed. Hereupon the 
Tonians began to conſult among — whether or nd 
they ſhould comply with the requeſt of the Scythians. Mil- 
tiades, prince of the Cherſoneſus of Thrace, having the pub- 
lic intereſt more at heart than his own private advantage, 
was for embracing ſo favourable an opportunity of ſhaking off 
the, Perfian yoke, breaking down the bridge, and thereby 
cutting off Darius's retreat. All the other commanders fell 
in with him, except Hiſtiæus prince of Miletus, who re- 
preſented to the Tonian chiefs, that their power was linked 
with that of Darius, ſince it was under his protection that 
each of them was lord in his own city, and that the citics 
of 7onia would not fail to depoſe them and recover their li- 
berty, if the Perſian power ſhould fink or decline. This 
fpeech made a deep impreſſion upon the Ionian generals, and 
private intereſt prevailing over the public good, they de- 
termined to wait for Darius, but in order to deceive the Scy- 
thians and prevent them from uſing any violence, they de- 


elared, that their deſign was to retire purſuant to their „ 
| queſt ; 
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; and the better to impoſe upon the enemy, 


t Ha nor. I. iv. e. 103.144. 
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Scythian expedition, began to think of 

ons eaſtwards, and in order to facilitate his deſign reſolved 
is the fot plat td ache a of thoſe countries. With 
this view he cauſed a fleet to be built and equipped at Caſ- 
patyrus, a city on the river Indus. The command of this 
fleet he gave to Scylax, a Grecian of Caryandia a city of Ca- 
ria, who was well verſed in maritime affairs. His orders 
were to fail down the current, and make the beſt diſcoveries 
he could of the countries lying on either fide of the river, till 
he arrived at the ſouthern ocean ; from thence he was to 
ſteer his courſe weſtward, and that way return back to Per- 


fa. Scylax having exactly obſerved his inſtructions, and failed 


down the river Indus, entered the Red-ſea by the ſtraights of 
Babelmandel, and on the 3oth month from his firſt 


out landed in Egypt at the ſame place, from whence Necho 


king of Egypt formerly ſent out the Phæniciant, who were 
in Ns ſervies, to ſail round the coaſt of Africa. From hence 
Scylax returned to Suſa, where he gave Darius a full account 
of his obſervations. Darius hereupon entered India at the 
head of a numerous army, and reducing that large country, 
made it the 2oth province of the Perfen empire. Our au- 
thor gives us no account of this important war; he only ſays, 
that Darizs received from the provinces he conquered in this 
expedition an annual tribute of 360 talents of gold, accord- 
ing to the number of the days of the Perfian year at that 
time n (8). 


tion, had appointed his brother 
dis, and given Otanes the government of Thrace and the ad- nians. 
jacent countries along the ſca-coaſt, in the room of Megaly- 
zus, In the mean . ſedition in Naxus, the 
chief iſland of the Cyclades in the Ægean ſea, now called the 
Archipelago, the principal inhabitants, being over-powered by 
the populace, were baniſhed the iſland. In their diftreſs they 
had recourſe to Ariſtagoras, beſeeching him to reſtore them 
to their country. Ariſtagoras at that time reſided at Miletus, 


and governed that city as deputy to Miſtiæus (T), to whom 
he 
* HexoporT, |. iv. 6. 44-- 94. 


144 was made according to the ſtandard of the 
ie talent, the ſame with the Artic, and therefore, according 
loweſt 


aphernes 


t 
five thouſand pound ſterling. 
Darius, on his return to Sui after his unhappy expedition 


(T) 
againſt the Scythian, ä that e ae 


Vol. IV, 


compuraion, amounted ro one million and ninety _ 
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Darius, having ſufficiently refreſhed his troops after the Conguers 
his domini- India. 


Darius, after his return to Suſa from the Scythian expedi- The rewole 
vernor of Sar- of the Io- 
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he was both and ſon-in-law. When Ariflagoras un- 
derſtood their caſe he reſolved to improve the opportunity, 
and attempt to make himſelf maſter of Naxus. With this 
view he promiſed to give the exiles all the affiftance he could. 
But not being powerful enough to accompliſh his defign him- 
ſelf, he communicated the matter to Artaphernes —— 
this 


be governed by ſuch a ſkilful and enterprizing prince as Hifties: 

they mighe ſoon become ſo powerful by ſea and Schr the 

king of Perſia would not be able to . eſ- 
wi 


meſſenger to Hiftiexs, en- 
joining him to repair to Serdis in order to deliver his advice concer- 
ning matters of the utmoſt conſequence. Having thus drawn him 
to Sardis, he took him with him to Saſa, pretending, that he want- 
ed ſuch an able councellor and faithful friend to be always about 
him, and telling him, that he ſhould be able to find him ſomething 
in Perſia, which would make him ample amends both for Myrcinus 
and Miletus. Hiftiens, finding imſelf under a of com- 
plying, attended Darius to Saſa, and left 4riftageras governor of 
Miletus in his abience. To this 4rifageras the baniſhed Mariae 
applied for relief (21): 


(21) Herodet. I. v. E. I. 


taphernes 
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was ſo well pleaſed with theſe propoſals, that inſtead 
the hundred ſhips, which Ar:fagoras demanded, he pro- 
miſed him two hundred, provided the king approved of the en- 
terprize. And accordingly having obtained the king's conſent 
he ſent the next ſpring to Miletus the number of ſhips which 
he had promiſed, under the command of Megabates —— 
r But his commiſſi 
2 the orders of Ariftageras, and the + may rs 
not brooking to be under the command of an Jonian, a diſ- 
aroſe between the two generals, which was carried 
far, that Megabates, to be revenged lon Ariftagoras, gave 
the Naxians ſecret i of the deſign that was carrying 
on againſt them. Hereupon they made ſuch preparations for 
their defence, that the Perfians, after having ſpent four months 
in the chief town of the iſland, and conſumed all 
their proviſions, were obliged to retire. The project having 
thus miſcarried, Megabates, threw all the blame upon Ari/fta- 
goras, and his falſe accuſations being more favourably heard 
than the. juſt defence of the other, Artaphernes condemned 
him to defray all the charges of the expedition, giving him to 
underſtand, that they would be exacted with the utmoſt rigour. 
As he was not able to pay ſo large a ſum, he foreſaw that this 
muſt end not only in the loſs of his government, but his ut- 
ter ruin. This deſperate ſituation made him entertain thoughts 
of revolting from the king, as the only expedient, whereby 
he could extricate himſelf from his = *= difficulties. No 
ſooner had he formed this deſign, but a meſſenger arrived from 
Hiftieus who confirmed him in it (U). Hiftieus, after 
ſeveral years continuance at the Perſian court, being weary 
of the manners of that nation, and deſirous to return to his 
8. thought this the moſt likely means to accompliſh 
For he flattered himſelf, that if any diſturbances 
224 . Tonia, he could prevail with Darius to ſend 
him thither to appeaſe them, as in effect it happened. Ari/- 
tagoras, finding his own inclinations backed by the orders of 


(U) Hiftieus being defirous to impart his defign to Arifageraz, 

no other means, by reaſon all the leading into 
Tenia were guarded, ſhaved the hair of one of his ſervants in whoſe 
fidelity he moſt confided, and having imprinted the meſſage on his 
e He then diſ- 
him to Miletus without any other inſtructions, than that 


c 
upon his head (22). 


(22) Herodet. ibid. c. 36. 
102 Hiftieus 


ſo 


upon 
look 
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Hiſtiæu, imparted his deſign to the men of Jonia, 
whom he found ready to come into his mealures, and there- 
fore, being now determined to revolt, applied himſelf whol- 
I to make all manner of preparations for ſo great an under- 

ng * 

THe next year Ari as to the Jonians more re- 
ſolutely to ſtand by him, re-inftated them in their liberty and 
all their former privileges. He began with Afiletus, where he 
diveſted himſelf of his power, and gave it up into the hands of 
the people. He then undertook a journey through all ona, 
—ů on credit he prevailed upon all the o- 

r petty princes, or, as the Greels then called them, tyrants, 
to do the fame. Having thus united them all into one com- 
mon league, of which he himſelf was declared the head, 
he openly revolted from the king, and made great preparati- 
ons both by ſea and land for carrying on a war. To ſtrength- 
en himſelf the more againſt the Perfians, in the beginning of 
the following year he went to Lacedæmon to engage that city 
in his intereſt. Butnot being able to upon Cleomenes 
(W), who- was at that time king of Lacedemon, to ſend 


him 


| Idem, I. v. c. 35, 36. 
(W) Cleomenes having appointed him a time and place 


na r 
the Perfians, their common enemy, were not a war- 
= ag Als 4 but extremely rich, and conſequently would become 
an eaſy prey to the Lacedemonians ; that, conſidering the preſent 
ſpirit bad diſpoſition of the . it would not be difficult for 
them to carry their vitorious arms even to Sz/a the metropolis of 
the Perfian empire, and wo - = hedge king's reſidenee. At the 
ſame time he ſhewed him a tion of all the nations and cities, 
through which they were to paſs, engraved on a plate of braſs, 
which he had brought along with him. Cleomenes defired three days 
time to confider of the matter, which being expired, he aſked 
Arifagwerin how many days one may travel from the coaſt of Tonia 
to the city where the king refided. Arifagoras, though an artful 
man and far ſuperior in all reſpects to Cleomenes, yet made a flip, as 
our authar obſerves, in his anſwer to this demand; for as he de- 
ſigned to draw the Spartans into Aa, he ought to have leflened the 
diſtance from the coaſts of Joxia to Su/a ; whereas he told him 
plainly, twas a journey of three months, which Clzomenes no ſoon- 
er heard than, interrupting him from proceeding in his diſcourſe con- 
. Ecrning the way, he commanded him to depart Sparta before 4 
ſet, 
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him any ſuccours, he proceeded to Athens, where he met 


with a much more favourable reception. For he had the good 
fortune to arrive there at a time, when the Athenians were 


diſpoſed to cloſe with any meaſures againſt the Perſians, be- 


ing highly exaſperated againſt them on the following occaſion. 
Hippias, the ſon of Piſiſtratus tyrant of Athens, having been 
baniſhed about ten years before, and tried in vain ſeveral o- 
ther ways to bring- about his reſtoration, at length applied 
himſelf to Artapbernes at Sardis ; and having inſinuated him- 
ſelf into his favour, did all that lay in his power to ſtir him 
up againſt them. The Athenians having intelligence of this, 
ſent ambaſſadors to Sardis, deſiring Artaphernes not to give 
ear to what any of their out-laws ſhould infinuate to their 
diſadvantage. anſwer of Artaphernes to this embaſly 
was, that if deſired to live in peace, they muſt recall 
Hippias. This hau 4 incenſed the Athenians to a 
great degree agai Perfians, and Ariftagoras arriving 
there juſt at this juncture, eaſily obtained whatever he deſired. 
The Athenians ordered a fleet of twenty ſhips to be immedi- 
ately equipped and ſent to the affiftance of the Tontans. 
Treg Jenian having at laſt drawn together all their 

and being reinforced with the twenty Athenian ſhips and five 
more from Eretria, a city in the iſland of Eubæa, they ſet 
ſail for Epheſus, and having left their ſhips there, they march- 
ed by land to the city of Sardis, which they eaſily made them- 
ſelves maſters of. As moſt of the houſes were built with 


reeds, an Jonian ſoldier having accidentally ſet one of them 


ſet, for adviſing the Spartan to take a march into Ffa, not to be 

in leſs than three months after their day Cleomenes 
then withdrew ; but Arifageras, taking an olive-branch in his hand 
after the manner of ſuppliants, followed him home to his houſe, 
and endeavoured to prevail upon him by arguments of another na- 
preſents ; but before he made any offer he deſired 
him to bid his hter Gorge, a child about eight or nine years 
old, to withdraw ; but Chomenes telling him that he might ſpeak 
freely without apprehending any thing from ſo young a child, 
Ariftagoras began with the promiſe of ten talents in caſe Clromenes 
would comply with his requeſt, and receiving a denial, proceeded 
gradually in his offers till he came to the ſum of fifty talents, and 


then the girl cried out, Fly, father, fly, elſe this firanger will cor- 


ruft you. Cleomenes was ſo well pleaſed with the child's admonition, 


that he immediately retired into another apartment, and ordered 


Ariftagoras that inſtant to depart his dominions (2 3). 
(23) dem, J. v. c. 51. 
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on fire, and the flame ſpreading, the whole city was reduced 
to aſhes ; but the citadel, whither Artaphernes had retired, 
was preſerved. . Aſter this accident, the Perfians and Lydians 
drawing their forces, and other troops coming full 
march to their aſſiſtance, the Jonians, who had not been able 
to force the citadel, judged it was high tume for them to 
withdraw; and accordingly marched back with all poſſible ex- 
pedition in order. to reimbark at Epheſus. But before they 
reached that place they were overtaken by the enemy, and 


defeated with great laughter. The Athenians, who eſcaped, 


immediately hoiſt ſail and returned home ; nor could they 


ever afterwards be prevailed upon to concern themſelves in 
this war. However, their having thus far gave riſe 
to that war, which was carried on afterwards for ſeveral ge- 
nerations by the two nations, and ended at laſt in the utter 
deſtruction of the Perſian empire. For Darius, being in- 

formed of the burning of Sardis, and hearing that the p = 
nians had been concerned in that undertaking, determined 
from that time to make war upon Greece, and that he 
never forget his reſolution, he commanded one of his officers 
o cry every day to him with a loud voice, while he was at 
inner, three times, Remember the Atbeniang. In the burn- 
ing of Sardis the temple of Cybele, the chief goddeſs of that 
country, accidentally' taking fire, was entirely conſumed. 
This accident ſerved. afterwards as 2 to the Perſians 
for burning all the temples of Greece *. But the true motive 


which led them to this we ſhall have occaſion to mention 


hereafter. 
Tuk [onians, though deſerted by the Athenians, and con- 
ſiderably weakened by their late overthrow, did not loſe 
but purſued their point wich great reſolution. Their 
dert failed to the Helleſpontand the Propentir, where re- 
duced the city of Byzantium, and moſt of the other reet 
Cities on ee As they were failing back they made 
a deſcent in Caria, and obliged the inhabitants to join them 
in this war. The people of Cyprus likewiſe entered into the 
fame confederacy, and openly revolted from the Perfians. 
The Perfian generals in thoſe quarters, finding that the re- 
volt begaa to be univerſal, drew together what troops they 
had in Cilicia and the neighbouring provinces, and at the 
ſame time enjoined the Pbæniciant to aſſiſt them with their 
whole naval power. The Jontans, as they were failing to 
Cyprus, fell in with the Phamncian fleet, attacked, and diſ- 
perſed them. But at the fame time the Perfien troops, that 


> Idem, ibid. c. 99105. 


were 


* 
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were landed in Cyprus, having gained a complete victory o- 
ver the rebels, and killed in the engagement Oneſilus, the fon 
of Cher ſit, _ their revolt, the Jonians reaped no ad- 
A hong 


into an ambuſcade he was flain with ſeveral —_— 
of diſtinction, and his whole army cut in 


pv 
the reſt of the Perfian ks find- 
tre of the Iomian confederacy, re- 
all their forces, concluding, 
carry that city, all the others would ſub- 
F accord. Purſuant to this reſolution coy 
entered Tonia 4 AMolia, where their main ſtrength lay, and 
of Clazomenz in Jonia, and Cyme in olia, 
ch a blow to the 9 that Ari 
flagoras, not finding bimſelf in à condition after that loſs 
to make head againſt the enemy, reſolved to abandon Mi- 
letus, and conſult his own ſafety by to ſome *more 
diſtant place. ly he embarked, with \ fach as were 
to follow him, and ſet fail for the river Strymon in 
Thrace, where he ſeized on the territory of Myrcinus, which 


had been formerly given by Darius to Hiſtiæus. But as he 
Was Taree 


place ſituated beyond thoſe limits, he was 
r and all his army cut in pieces. Orr 


from Miletus, he left the government in the 
ythagoras an eminent citizen, who being informed, 
aphernes and Otanes deſigned to bend all their force 


Mt 


againſt Miletus, ſummoned a general aſſembly of the Ionians- 
| "it agreed, that they ſhould not 
y into the field, but only to fortify and ſtore 


their city with all manner of proviſions for a ſiege, and to 
r engage the Perfians at fea, 
inki in maritime af- 
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was Lada, a ſmall iſland over-againſt Miletus, where ac- 
cordingly they met with a fleet of 353 fail. At the fight of 
this fleet the Perſians, though double their number, avoided 
engaging, till by their emiſſaries they had ſecretly corrupted 
the greateſt part of the confederates, and engaged them to 
deſert the common cauſe. When they came to an engage- 
ment, the Samians, Lesbians, and ſeveral others, hoiſting fail 
returned to their reſpective countries. As the remaining 
fleet of the confederates did not conſiſt of above 100 ſhips, 
they were quickly over- powered by the Perſians, and almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed. The city of Miletus was immediately 
beſieged both by. ſea and land, and ſoon taken by the co 

querors, who razed it to the ground the ſixth year 


n- 
after the 


revolt of Ari/tagoras- All the other towns that had revolt- 


ed returned, either by force or of their own accord, to their 
duty. Thoſe that ſtood out were- treated as they had been 
threatened before-hand ; the handſomeſt of their youths were 
made eunuchs, and their young women ſent into Pera; 
their cities and temples were reduced to aſhes. Such were the 
calamities the Joniant drew upon themſelves, by ſeconding 
the ambitious views of two enterprizing men, Ariſtagorar 
and Hiſtiæus w. 

THe latter had his ſhare in the general calamity ; for be- 
ing taken by the Perſians and carried to Sardis, he was im- 
mediately crucified by order of Artaphernes, who haſtened 
his execution without conſulting Darius, leſt his affection for 
him ſhould incline him to pardon one, who, if he were a- 
gain let looſe, would not fail to create new diſturbances. It 
afterwards appeared, that Artaphernes's conjecture was well 
grounded; for when Hi/tieus's head was brought to Darius, 
he expreſſed great diſpleaſure againſt the authors of his death, 
and cauſed his head to be honourably interred, as the remains 
of a perſon, to whom he profeſſed infinite obligations. He 
was the moſt bold, reſtleſs, and enterprizing genius of his age ; 
with him all means were good and lawful, that ferved to 
promote the end he had in view, acknowledging no other 
rule of his actions than his own intereſt and ambition, to 
which he facrificed the good of his country and the lives of 
his neareſt relations. But we ſhall have occaſion to bring him 
again upon the ſcene, in the hiſtory of 7onia and the Greek 
colonies in Aſia. 

Taz Phoenician fleet having reduced all the iſlands on the 
coaſts of A/ia, Darius recalled all his other generals, and ap- 


= Idem, I. vi. 31-3 
-2 man; 


pointed Mardenius the ſon of Gobryas, a young Perfian noble- 
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man, who had lately married one of his daughters, to be com- 
mander in chief of all the forces quartered on the coaſts of 
An, ordering him to invade Greece, and revenge on the 
Arbeniunt and Eretrians the burning of Sardis. ys = "Hay 
having rendezvouſed his forces at the Helleſpont, marched, 
purſuant to His orders, through Thrace into Macedonia, or- 
defing his fleet firſt to redvce Thaſus, and then to coaſt along 
the as he marched by land, that they might be at hand 
to act in concert with each other. On his arrival in Mace 
domi alt the country, terrified at fuch a mighty army, ſubmit- 
ted. But the fleet, in doubling the cape of mount Atbos in 
order to gain the coaſt of Faczdonia, was entirely diſperſed 
by a violent ſtorm, which deſtroyed upwards of 300 ſhips 
and 20, 000 men. His land army met at the ſame time with a 
risfortutic” no Tels fatal; for being encamped in a place not 
ſafficiently ſerured and fortified, the Bryges, a people of Thrace, 
attacking him in the night, broke into the camp, flew a great 
number of his men, and wounded Mardonius himſelf, who, 


being diſabled by theſe loſſes to proſecute his deſign either by 
without reaping any ad- 


ſea or land, marched back into 
vantage for As mater, or glory for himſelf in this expedi- 
tion n : . f 


Darjus Hearing of the ill ſucces of Mardonius, and aſcrib- 
ing ie to Ad want of experience, thought fit to recall him, 
and Ine teyd other genetals in his room, Datis a' Mede, 
and N His own nephew, being the ſon of Artapher- 
mes — 8 and late governor of N 70 But be- 
fore He Would make any further attempts upon Greece, he 
judged it exbedient fi bo Guat the Greeks, and try how 
different Mater Rood affected to, or were averſe from, 
the Perun goverhiment. With this view he ſent heralds to 
alPtheir cities cd deniatid earth and water in token of ſubmiſ- 
fiott. On the arrival of theſe heralds many of the Greet ci- 
ties, dreading the power of the Perſians, complicd with their 


demand; as did alfo'the' inhabitants of gina, a ſmall iſland 


over-againſt, and not far from, Athens. But at Athens and 
Sparta they did not meet with ſo favourable a reception, he- 
ing in one places throw into a dee ditch, and in the other 
into a welh and bid fetch earth and water from thence. This 
they did in the Heat of their paſſion, but when they came to 
a cooler temper” they were athamed of what they had done, 
looking upon it as a violation of the law of nations, and ac- 
cordingiy ſet attibaffadors'to the king of Perſia at Suſa, to 
offer him what ſatisfaQtion he pleaſed for the affront they had 
« Idem, I. vi. c. 43--45. 
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put his heralds. But Darius, declaring himſelf 
ſatisfied with that embaſly, ſent the 3 back to — 
reſpective countries, though thoſe of Sparta voluntarily offer- 
ed themſelves as victims, to expiate the crime which their 
countrymen had been of o. 6 

Darius, being entirely bent upon the reduction of Greece, 
haſtened the departure of his generals Datis and. Artapber- 
nes. Their inſtructions were to plunder the cities of Eretria 
and Athens, to burn down to the ground all their houſes and 
temples, to make all the inhabitants of both places ſlaves and 
ſend them to Darius; for which pu 
with a 
rals, having appointed their fleet to meet at Samos, 
from thence with 600 ſhips and 500,000 men ?, ſteering 
their courſe to Naxus, which iſland they eaſily made  them- 
ſelves maſters of, and having burnt the chief city and all the 
temples both of this and the other iſlands in thoſe ſeas, 
tool directly for Eretria, a town in Eubea, which they 
after à ſiege 
and Phila 
pillaged 
that had been burnt at Sardis, 
purſuant to their orders, they failed to Attica. Hippi 
ſon of Piſſtratus, who, as we have ſaid 
the Perfians, conducted them, after 
plains 'of Marathon. Hence they 
quainting the citizens with the 
this news would frighten them into 
The Athenians had ſent to Lacedemon to 
gainſt the common enemy, which the Lacedemonians granted, 
but they could not ſet out till, ſome days after, by reaſon of 
an antient and ſuperſtitious cuſtom, which obtained at Sparta, 
and did not allow them to begin a march before the full moon. 
Not one of their other allies offered to aſſiſt them, ſuch a 
terror had the Per ſian armies ſtruck into the cities of Greece. 
The inhabitants of Platæa alone furniſhed them with a thou- 
ſand men. In this extremity the Athenians were obliged to 
arm their flaves, which was contrary to their practice on all 
other occaſions. | = 

Tun Perfian army commanded by Datis conſiſted of 
100,000 foot, and 10,000 horſe, that of the Athenrans a- 
mounted in the whole but to 10,000 men. It was command- 
ed by ten generals, one of which was Afiltiades, whom we 


of ſeven days by 


„two chief citizens. | 


* Idem, l. vii. c. 133+ * PPL,vTAKCH in Moral. p. * 
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ſhall have occaſion to mention often in the hiſtory of Greece. 
Theſe ten generals were to have the command of the army, 


* 
„ or only fortify and defend the city. 
They were all for the latter e except Militades, _ 
way to raiſe the of their own 
ſtrike a terror into the enemy, was, to advance 
attack them with intrepidity. Ariſtides, con- 
by the ſpeech of Miltiades, embraced his opinion, and 
brought over to it ſome of the other commanders. Callimachug 
likewiſe, - who had been very ſanguine at firſt againſt fuch a 
raſh enterprize, fell in at laſt with Miltiades, and a reſolution 
was taken to engaze the enemy in the open field, All the 
commanders, who were for venturing a battle, when their 
turn came to command the army, yielded that honour to 
Miltiades, all ſentiments of jealouſy giving way to the public 
good ; but though he accepted the power, yet he would not 
hazard an engagement before his own day. As ſoon as that 
came, he endeavoured by the -advantage of the ground to 
make up what he in ſtrength and number. He drew 255 4... 
up his army at the foot of a mountain, that the enemy might ,-Mara. 
not ſurround them, or fall upon his rear. He covered his thon. 
flanks with large trees which he cauſed to be cut down for Year of 
that purpoſe, and to render the Perfian cavalry uſeleſs. The the Flood, 
Athenian forces were ſo drawn up that they were equal in 2508. 
front to the Perfians ; but becauſe they had not a ſufficient Year be- 
number of men in the centre, that part was extremely weak, fore Chriſt 
the main ſtrength of the army conſiſting in the wings. All 197 
things being thus diſpoſed, and the facrifice, according to the 
cuſtom of the Greeks, performed, Miltiades, without waiting 
the motions of the Perſians, commanded the ſignal for the 
battle to be given, when the Athenians fell upon the enemy, 
with ſuch courage and reſolution as can hardly be expreſſed. 
The Perfians ſeeing the Athenians advance imputed their reſo- 
lution to folly and deſpair, being not only few in number, but 
entirely deſtitute of horſe, and without ſtirring prepared them- 
ſelves to receive them. After a long and obſtinate fight, the 
Perfiaus and Sacz broke the centre of the Athenians, having 
made their greateſt efforts againſt that part. The centre was 
commanded by Ariſtides and Tbemiſtocles, who with great in- 
trepidity made head againſt the whole Per ſian army, till, be- 
ing born down by their numbers and quite over-powered, 
they were obliged to give ground. But the Athenians and 
Plateans, who were in the two wings, having defeated the wings 
of the enemy, came up to = relief of their centre, juſt as 
4D 2 


declared, that the only 
troops, 
boldly 
vinced 


and 
and 
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blood, haſtened to Athens to acquaint his fellow-citizens with 


ws ſucceſs of their army at Marathon. When he ar- 
at the public palace where the Magiſtrates were aſſem- 

cd be was ſo ſpent, that, having uttered theſe words, Re- 
ag oice, the victory is ours, he fell down dead at their 
feet". The Perſians were ſo ſure of the victory, that they 
had brought marble along with them ts Maratbon in order to 
erect a trophy there. This marble the Athenians ſeized, and 
cauſed * to be formed of it by the famous Phigias in ho- 


nour of the goddeſs Nemeſis, whole province it was to puniſh 
"molt actions © (X). 


ArTZR 


q id L vi. p. 102120. * PLuTARCn. de glor. Athen. p. : 


347. Paus. I. i. p. 62. 


(X) Fuftin tells us (24) chat the Perfians loft on this occaſion, 
what by the ſword, what by ſhipwreck, 200,000 men ; but we 
chooſe to follow Herodatus, who flouriſhed very near thoſe times, 
and acquaints us, that in the battle were killed 6300 Perfiars and 
192 Athenians. The whole Perfian army, according to 2 
Maximus (25), conſiſted of 300,000 men. Plutarch ſeems 
nuate the ſame (26). Tuſtin 27) and Oraſſus ſay, 2 45 . were 
in all 600,000 men. Emilius Probus (28) tells us, that they were 
100,000 foot and 10,000 borſe. Of the Athenians there were 


10,000 

(24) Tuſtin. I. ii.c.g. (25) Fal. Max. I. v. c. 3. (26) Plu- 

. in Paral. (27) Juſtin ubi ſupra. (28) Exil. Prob, is 
tad. | 
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Arras this defeat the Perſſan fleet, inftead of by 
i 
nium with a deſign to ſurpriſe Athens before the return of the 
army, But the Aubenian troops, being appriſed of their de- 
ſign, decamped from the plains of Morat bon, and marched 
with ſuch expedition, that they arrived a: Athens before the 
wy" fleet, and by that means diſappointed their mea- 


Datis and Artaphernes arriving in Afa, that they might 
ſeem to have reaped ſome . [! from this expedition, ſent 
the Eretrian captives to Suſa. Darius had expreſſed great 
indignation againſt the Eretriant before the reduction of their 
City, 4 them with the guilt of beginning the war; 
but finding the glans / were now his priſoners and entirely in his 

wer, he not find in his heart to do them any harm, 

t gave them a village in the country of Ciſſia to inhabit, 
which was but a day n Here A- 
nd ee eee 


As ſoon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lacede- 
manians began their march with two thouſand men, and ar- 
rived in three days on the confines of Attica, having marched 
in ſo ſhort a time 1200 Stades ; ſuch was their eagerneſs to 
be preſent at the battle : bot a Gly and ridiculous ſuperſtition 


H x0poT. ubi ſupra. » Hzzopor, I. vi e. 29. I Put- 
LosTRAT. I. 1. c. 17. * Jock. in Paneg. p. 113. 


10,000, and 1000 Plateans, ſay Fuftin and Oroſus; but Probus aſ- 
ſures us, that the Atbeniant with their auxiliaries were in all but 
10,000, This ever memorable victory was gained, if we believe 
Plutarch (29), upon the 6th day of Beedromiox the third month in 
the Attic calender, after the ſummer ſolſtice, * at 
that time prætor at Athens, that is, in the third year of the 7 
'ymaph years before the death of Darizs, as we read in 
ulpitizs (30), and ten years before Ferzes paſſed over intq 
Coons as Thucydigdes informs us (31). Maſt authors tell us that 
Hippias was ſlain in this battle; but Szidas ſays, that he eſcaped and 
died afterwards in the iſland of Lemnos, Themiſtocles, who becamg 
afterwards ſo famous, on this occaſion firſt entered the ſchool of 
war, We cannot omit in this place the behaviour of one 
an Atbenian ſoldier, - having firſt his right and then 
his left hand cut off, while he was endeavouring to prevent one of 


the * ſhips from putting off, took hold of it at laſt wich hig 
teet 


(29) Plut. de ghar: t 349. (3a) Sever. Sulp. J. ii. ſacr. 
11. (31) Thugd. 1. | 


pre» 
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r Ar. a ſhare in the moſt glorious action re- 

; for the battle was fought a day before they 

jg However, they proceeded to Marathon, where they 

found the fields covered "with dead bodies, and having congra- 

tulated the Athenians on the happy ſucceſs of the battle, they 
returned home 7. 

Darius, upon the news of the unſucceſsful return of his 


army, was fo far from being diſcouraged by ſuch a diſaſter, 


that he adde the defeat at Marathon to the burning of Sardis, 
as a new motive ſpurring him on to purſue the war with more 
vigour. He therefore reſolved to head the army in perſon, 


and iſſued orders to all his ſubjeRts in the ſeveral provinces of 


the empire to attend him in this expedion. But after he had 
ſpent three years in making the neceſſary preparations, a new 
war broke out, occaſioned by the revolt of Egypt. This gave 
him no ſmall uneaſineſs; however, as he was wholly bent on 
his expedition againſt Greece, he reſolved not to lay that a- 
fide, but at the Ge time to ſend part of his forces to reduce 
Egypt, and with the reſt to march in perſon againſt his old e- 
nemies the Greeks (Y). But when he had prepared all things 
for theſe two expeditions, a great conteſt aroſe between his 
ſons concerning the ſucceſſion. According to an antient 
cuſtom among the Perſians the king was obliged, before he 
fet out on any expedition, to name his ſucceflor ; a cuſtom 
wiſely eſtabliſhed to prevent the inconveniences that 
attend an unſettled ſucceſſion. Darius 6— 


Idem, ibid. 


(Y) Diadorur Siculas (32) ſeems to infinuate, that Darius marched 
prve. Thar korn rae, ha upon Doris t, enter- 
WT IE ons upon Darizs's defiring to have 

before that of Seſoffris, the chief prieſt of the Egyp- 
bars im, that he had not equalled the glory of that conqueror, 
and that the king, no ways offended at the Egyptian prieſt's free- 
dom, reply d, that he would endeavour to ſurpaſs it. ns 
farther, that Darizs had ſeveral conferences with the E 
jeſts upon matters of religion 


of them with what 
treat their ſubjects, he endeavoured, after his return into Peta, to 
form himſelf upon their model. But Herodorur, more worthy of be- 
Nef in this particular than Diodoras, . 
folved to make war at the fame time upon Fr Obe and Greece, and to 


invade Greece in perſon, while part of his troops were employed in 
me reduction of Egypt. , 


(2) Diedor. Sicul. J. i. p. 54 & 85. 


more 
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more obliged to comply with this cuſtom as he was already ad- 
vanced in and two of his ſons ſeemed to have a juſt 
claim to the crown upon his demiſe. Darius had three ſons: 
by the daughter of Gobryas his firſt wife, all born before he 
came to the crown, and four more by Atoſſa the daughter of 
Cyrus, all born after his accceſſion ta the throne. Of the 
firſt Artabazanes was the eldeſt, of the latter Xerxe; and 
theſe two were competitors for the ſucceſſion. Artabazanes, 
or, as Juſtin calls him, Artamenes, urged, that he was the 
eldeſt ſon, and therefore, according to the cuſtom of all na- 
tions, ought to be preferred in the ſucceſſion to the younger. 
On the other hand, Teræxes alledged that he was the fon of 
Atoſſa daughter of Cyrus, who had founded the Perſian mo- 
narchy, and claimed the kingdom in the right of his mother, 
it being more agreeable to juſtice, ſaid he, that the crown of 
Cyrus ſhould devolve upon one, who was a deſcendant of Cy- 
rus, than one that was not. Darius had not yet de- 
clared in favour of either, when Damaratus, king of Sparta, 
being driven out by his ſubjects, arrived at Suſa, and hearing 
of this diſpute, ſuggeſted to Xerxes another argument 
to ſupport his z namely, that he was born after 
his father was inveſted with the royal dignity, whereas Arta- 
bazanes was only the ſon of Darius a private man; to him 
therefore the crown as the king” 
to Artabazanes the eldeſt ſon of Darius. He further ſupport- 
ed his argument by the example of the Lacedemonians, who 
excluded from the crown the children that were born before 
their fathers acceſſion, if they had any to ſucceed born after 
their advancement to the throne. Theſe reaſons appeared a 


juſt to Darius, that he declared Xerxes heir apparent to his 
crown. Our author is of opinion, that X7rxes was named to 
the ſucceflion, not ſo much by the ſtrength of this plea, as by 


the influence his mother Atoſſa had over the inclinations of 
Darius, who in this matter was intirely governed by her au- 
thority * (Z). 


Taz 
* [dem, I. wd c. 2, & 3. | 


(Z) in and Platarch (33) place this diſpute after the deceaſe 
4 both take notice of the prudent conduct of the two 
brothers on ſo nice an occaſion. Artabazazes, according to them, 
was abſent when the king died, and Teræes immediately took all 
the enfigns of royalty, exerciſing all the functions of the regal digni- 

1 3 ty. 


(33) Ji l. ü. c. 10. Platarth. de frat. ame. 5. 448. 


s eldeſt ſon, and not 
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Tus ſucceſſion being thus ſettled, and all things ready both 
gypiian and Grecian expedition, Darius died in the 
year of the revolt of Egypt, after having reigned 36 
years. This prince was endowed with qu 
ties 3 his wiſdom, clemency, and juſtice are greatly com- 
mended by the antients. He had the honour to have his name 
recorded in holy writ *, as a favourer of God's people, a re- 
ſtorer of the temple, and a promoter of the true worſhip' at 
Feruſalem. His kindneſs towards the [/ravl/ites was rewarded 
with a numerous iſſue, a long reign, and great proſperity. 
For though the Scythian and Greek expeditions proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, yet he was very fortunate in all his other und 
having not only reſtored and entirely ſettled the empire of Cy- 
ru, Which had been very much ſhaken'by the unpolitic go- 
vernment of ws ws \ Ar uſurpation w Smerdis, but alſo ad- 
ded many great and provinces to that prince's conqueſts, 
namely, Lie Thrace, Macedni, and the iſles of the Jonah + 
(A 
Lerxzes, ; ſucceeding his father employed the firſt 
Year of reign in carrying on the preparations for the reduction of E- 
the Flood, Opt, which his father had begun. He confirmed, upon his firſt 
2514. acceſſion to the crown, all the privileges granted by his father 
Year be - to the Fews, and particulaely that which them the 
enn be offered in 
485. . 
WVWVV .: LS ee In 
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for the E 
ſecond 


year of his 


| > Joſeph. antiquit. I. xi. e. 5. 


ty. But. upon his brother's returning home, he quitted the diadem 
and tiara, went out to. meet him, and ſhewed him all imaginable 
civility. They agreed to make their uncle 4tabanes the arbitra- 
tor of their difference, and to acquieſce, without any farther appeal, 
to his decifion. During the whole time this diſpute lafted, all the 
demonſtrations of an n fraternal affection between 
the two competitors. And when it was decided, as the one did not 
inſult, ſo the other did not repine or expreſs any diſſatisfaction at 
the ſentence, but immediately proſtrating himſelf before him, ac- 
knowledged him for bb le and placed him the throne 


er DA hand. He continued all his life firmly attached to 
his intereſt, and at laſt died in his ſervice in the battle of Safamss. 
(A) The Jews: (34) have' a tradition; that the prophets Hay- ' 
gar, Zechariah, and Malachi, died in the laſt” year of Darias, and 
chat on their death the ſpirir of prophiery ceaſed among the eros, 


(34) Abraham Zacun is Juchaſin. David gars in Zemachus. 
| Date. Seder, _ Zuta, &.. 
whicl, 
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In the ſecond year of his reign he marched againſt the E- 
gyptians, and having reduced the rebels, and brought the 
country to a worſe condition of ſlavery than what had 
felt under his predeceſſors, he appointed his brother Acheme- 
nes governor of that province, and returned to Suſa. Puffed 
up with this ſucceſs againſt the Egyptians, he determined to 
invade Greece. But before he engaged in an enterprize of 
that importance, he thought fit to aſſemble his council, and 
take the advice of the moſt illuſtrious perſons of his court. 
When they were aſſembled, he laid before them the deſign 
he had of invading Greece, and acquainted them with the mo- 
tives that prompted him to that expedition (B). Mardonius, 
the ſame perſon who had been ſo unſucceſsful in the reign of 
Darius, hoping that the command of the army would be be- 


which was the ſealing up of wifion and prophecy ſpoke of by Daniel 
(35). And miſled by the fame tradition they tell us, that the king- 
dom of Perfia ended the ſame year ; for they confound this Darius 
with the other who was conquered by Alexander, and will have the 
Perſian empire to have laſted only 52 years, which they reckon 
thus: Darius the Mede reigned one year, Cyrus three, es, ac- 
cording to them the Abaſuerus who married Efther, 32 years. This 
laſt Darius they take to be the ſame with Artaxerxes, who ſent 
Ezra and Nehemiah to Feruſalem, to reſtore the Jews to their an- 
tient ſtate. For they tell us, that Artaxerxes was a name common 
to the Perfian kings, as that of Pharaoh was to thoſe of Egypt. This 
ſhews how little they were acquainted with the Perfian hiſtory ; 
and their countryman Jeſepbus ſeems to have been as much in the 
dark, with reſpe& to Perfia, as they were. 

) Theſe were, the deſire of following the footſteps of his pre- 
deceſſors, who had diſtinguiſhed their names and reigns by noble 
enterprizes ; the obligation he was under to be revenged on the 
Athenians, who without any provocation had fallen upon Sardis, 
and burnt down the ſacred groves and temples ; the eager defire 
he had to wipe off the diſhonour his country had received at Ma- 
rathon ; and laſtly, the proſpect of many great advantages that 
would accrue to him from this war, which would be attended by 
the conqueſt of Europe, the moſt rich and fertile country in the uni- 
verſe. He added, that this war had been reſolved on by his fa- 


ther Darius, and that he meant only to execute his deſigns He con- 


cluded his ſpeech with promiſing ample rewards to ſuch as ſhov!d 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in this expedition, and defiring them to deli: 
ver their opinions in the matter with freedom (36). | 


(35) Dan. ix. 24. (35) Heredy. J. vii. c, 5, 6. 


Vor. IV. 4 E towed 
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ian name at Sardis and Marathon. The reſt of the council, 
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ſtowed upon him, not only of the king's determina- 
tion, but extolled him above all the kings that had preceded 
him, and endeavoured to ſet forth the indiſpenſible neceſſity 
they all lay under of revenging the diſhonour done to the Per- 


perceiving that the flattering diſcourſe of Mardonizs 
the king, durſt not venture to contradict it, but all kept ſi- 
lence for ſome time. At laſt Artabanus, the king's uncle, a 
prince venerable both for his age and prudence, addreſſing 
MAerxes,uſed all his endeavours to divert him from his re- 
ſolution, and at the ſame time reproached Mardonins with 
want of fincerity, and ſhewed how much he was to blame for 
deſiring raſhly to engage the nation in a war, which no- 


thing but his own ambitious and ſelf-intereſted views could 


tempt hini to adviſe. He concluded with theſe words: If 
a war be reſolved upon, let the king remain in Perſia, and 
* our children be depoſited in his hands. Then go on with 
<< your expedition attended by the beſt forces you can chooſe, 
„and in what numbers you think fit. If the ifſue be favour- 
<< able, Iam willing to forfeit my own life and the lives of 
„my children. But on the contrary, if the event be ſuch as 
I have foretold, then let your children ſuffer death, and 
you alſo, if ever you return”. Artabanus expreſſed his 
ſentiments in v and inoffenſive terms; but ne- 
vertheleſs Xerxes was extremely offended, and replied with 
indignation, that if Artabanus were not his uncle he ſhould 
ſuffer that moment the due puniſhment for ſuch an audacious 
behaviour, and commanded him to ſtay at home 
women, hom he too much reſembled, while he 
the head of his troops where his duty and glory 
However, when the firſt emotion of his anger was 
blame for treating his uncle with 
ſuch harſh language ; and was not aſhamed to repair his fault, 
by openly conſeſſing, that the heat of his youth and want of 

ience had made him treſpaſs againſt the regard that was 
due to a prince fo worthy of reſpect as Artabanus . At the 
ſame time he declared, that he was ready to follow his advice, 
and lay aſide the deſign of invading Greece, notwithſtanding a 
phantom had appeared to him the night before in his ſleep, 
and warmly exhorted him to undertake the war (C). = 


. Idem, I. vii. C. 6, 7. 


(C) Herodotus tells us, that Xerxe:, refleQing in the night - time 
on the opinion of Artab anus, was very much perplexed, — = 
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the Perfians, who compoſed the council, were overjoy'd to 
hear the king ſpeak in that manner, and proſtrating themſelves 
before him, ſtrove to outdo each other in extolling the pru- 
dence of his conduct. But he did not long continue in that 
mind ; nay Artabanus himſelf, the only man who had open- 
ly difapproved the expedition, whether 1 a dream, 
or dreading the king's diſpleaſure, became a ſanguine 
and zealous promoter of the war 4. 

Aerxes, being now reſolved to attack Greece, that he 
might omit nothing which could contribute to the ſucceſs of 
his undertaking, entered into an alliance with the Carthagi- 
nians, who were at that time the moſt powerful people of the 


4 Idem, ibid. c. 8, 9, &c. 


cluded at laſt, that a war with Greece could not turn to his advan- 
e. Having thus altered his reſolution he fell aſleep, and ſaw in 


and uttering theſe words: Have you then changed your defign of 
leading an army into Greece, after having ordered the Perfians to aſ- 
ſemble their forces? You have not done well to alter your reſolu- 
tion, nor will you find any man of your opinion. Reſume there- 
fore without y the enterprize you determined to undertake. 
The Phantom, having pronounced theſe words, diſappeared ; and 
the next morning Xerxes, neglecting his dream, ſummoned the coun- 
cil, and acquainted them, that he had altered his mind with regard 
to the Greciax expedition, and wiſhed them joy of the advantages of 
peace which they were to reap at home. t the night following 
the ſame-Phantom appeared again to Xerxe:, telling him, that if he 
did not undertake without delay a war againſt Greece, he ud be- 
come little and contemptible in as ſhort a time as he had been raiſed 
to greatneſs and power. The king, terrified with this ſecond dream, 
ſent for Artab anus, acquainted him with what had happened, and 
entreated him to put on the royal robes, to fit on the throne, and paſs 
the night in his bed. Artabanus at firſt begged to be excuſed as not 
deſerving the honour of fitting in the king's throne ; but being 
preſſed by Xerxes, who was perſuaded, that if the dream was from 
the gods Artabanus would fee the ſame viſion, he at laſt complied 
with his defire and cloathed himſelf with the royal robes. he 
flept in the king's bed, the ſame Phantom appeared to him, threaten- 
ing him with the greateſt calamities, if he continued to oppoſe the 
king's intentions. This ſo terrified 4rtabanus, that he came over 
to the king's firſt opinion, believing, that there was ſomething di- 
vine intheſe repeated viſions, and the war againſt Greece was re- 
ſolved an (37). | 


(37) dem, I. vii. c. 8, 9, &c. 
4E 2 weſt, 


m a man of an uncommon ftature and beauty ſtanding by him, 
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weſt, whereby it was agreed, that while the Perſians invaded 
Greece, the {Carthaginians ſhould fall upon the Greet colo- 
nies in Sicily and Italy, that thereby they might be diverted 
from helping each other. The Carthaginians appointed Ha- 
milcar their general, who not only raiſed what forces be could 
in Afric, but with the money ſent him by Xerxes hired a great 
many mercenaries: in Spain, Gaul, and Italy; ſo that his 
army conſiſted of 300,000 men, beſides a proportionable 
number of ſhips for tranſporting his forces and the neceſſary 
proviſions*. And thus Xerxcs, agreeable to the prophecy of 
Daniel t, having by his ftrength through his riches flirred up all 
the nations of the then known world againſt the realm of 
Greece ; that is, all the weft under the command of Hamil- 
car, and all the eaſt under his own banners, ſet out from 
Suſa to enter upon this war in the fifth year of his reign, 
after having ſpent three years in making vaſt preparations 
throughout all the provinces of his wide-ſpeading empire. 
From Suſa he marched to Sardis, which was the place ap- 
pointed for the general rendezvous of all his land-forces, while 
his navy advanced along the coaſts of Aſa Minor towards the 
Helleſpont. 

Two things Xerxes commanded to be done before he came 
to the ſea- ſide; the one was a paſſage to be cut through 
mount Athos. This mountain reaches a great way into the 
ſea in the form of a peninſula, and is joined to the bnd by an 
iſthmus twelve furlongs over. The ſea in this place is very 
tempeſtuous, and the Perſian fleet had formerly ſuffered ſhip- 
wreck in doubling this promontory. To prevent the like 
diſaſter Xerxes cauſed a paſſage to be cut through the moun- 
tain broad enough to let two gallies, with three banks of oars 
each, paſs in front. By this means he ſevered from the con- 
tinent the cities of Dion, Olophyxus, Acrathoon, Thyſus, and 
Cleone. Our author obſerves, that Xerxes undertook this 
enterprize only out of oftentation, and to perpetuate the me- 
mory of his name, fince he might, with far leſs trouble, have 
cauſed his fleet to be conveyed over the //hmus, as was the 
practice in thoſe days * (D). 

HE 


e D1opos. Sicul. I. xi. p. 1. f Dan. xi. 2. * Hzrxobor., 
ubi ſup. c. 34. & ſeq. 


(D) This prince, believing that the very elements were under 
his command, wrote to mount Athos in the following terms; Athos, 
thou proud and aſpiring mountain, that lifteft up thy head to the very 
Mies 1 adviſe thee not to be ſo audacious as to put rocks and flones, that 
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Hz likewiſe commanded a bridge of boats to be laid ovet 
the Helleſpont, for the paſſing of his forces from Aſia into 
Europe. The ſea, which ſeparates Sgſtos and Abydos, where 
the bridge was built, is ſeven furlongs over. The work was 
carried on with great expedition by the Phenicians and 
Egyptians, who had no ſooner finiſhed it, but a violent ſtorm 
ariſing broke it in pieces, and diſperſed or daſhed againſt the 
ſhore the veſſels of which it was compoſed ; which when 
Xerxes heard, he fell into ſuch a violent tranſport of anger, 
that he commanded 300 ſtripes to be inflicted on the ſea, and 
a pair of fetters to be thrown into it, enjoining thoſe who 


cannot be cut, in the way of my workmen. If thou makeft that oppo- 
fitien, I will cut thee intirely down, and throw thee headlong imo the 
fea (38). Our modern travellers tell us, that they can perceive no 
traces of this great work, and moſt of them are of Juvexa/'s opi- 
nion expreſſed in theſe words; Perforatus Abos, & quicguid Gre+ 
cia mendax audet in hiſtoria. The directors of this enterprize were 
Buharis the ſon of Megabyzxs, and Artacheus the ſan of Arbexs, 
both Per fans. It was carried on in the following manner: All 
the forces on board the fleet were employed in the undertaking ; ( 
they firſt drew a line before the city of Sane, ſituated at the foot 4 
of mount Athes towards the land, and then divided the ground a- | f 
mong themſelves, each nation having their portion allotted them. 
When the trench was confiderably ſunk, thoſe who were at the bot- | 
tom continued to dig, delivering the earth to their companions 5 
ſtanding on ladders, who handed it to ſuch as ſtood higher, till it 05 
was conveyed to thoſe that waited to receive it at the edge of the 
canal, and by them carried to another place. Our author obſerves 9 
(39), that by digging perpendicularly, and making the bottom of | 
equal breadth with the top, all the workmen except the Phorniciaxe 
had double the labour, by reaſon the earth fell dawn continually in ; 

great quantities from the upper parts. But the Phenicians opened 

| the ground, which was aſſigned to them, twice as large as others {1 

had done, and ſloaped the ground gradually till they came to the I | 


battom. In a large meadow adjoining to this place there was a 
court of juſtice and a market, furniſhed with corn and other necei- 
faries brought from Aa. This work does not ſeem to us fo very 

' ſurpriſing and incredible, as ſome would make it, when we conſider 
ö the number of hands and the time that were employed in perfect - 
ing it. For Herodotus tells us, that three whole years were ſpent 
in the undertaking, and an incredible number of workmen obliged 
to labour day and night in their turns. Beſides, the canal was not 
cut through, as Juvenal ſeems to in ſinuate, but, behind mount 


r Athos, where the Ifhmus was but a mile and a half over, and | 
p broad enough only to let two gallies paſs in frant. | 
Y 

t (38) Plutarch. de ira cobib. p. 455. (39) ddmng ibid. c. 34- 


Were 
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were truſted with the execution of his orders to pronounce 
theſe words: Thou ſalt and bitter element, thy maſter has 
condenined thee to this puniſhment for off ending him without 
cauſe, and is reſolved to paſs over thee m 
he extra 


t 


bridges, ſecured againſt the violence of the winds and the cur- 
rent of the water, Xerxes departed from Sardis, 
army had wintered, and directed his march to Abydos, When 
he arrived at that city, he deſired to fee all hi 
ther, and to that end aſcending a ſtatel 
ſtone, which the Abydenians had built on 
him in a manner ſuitable to his 


plains of Abydos, with his troops quite 
While he was thus 9 with his own 
tent of his power, ming himſelf the moſt happy of 
mortals, his joy being all on a ſudden turned into grief, he 
1 fool of tears, which Artabanut perceiving 

aſked him, what had made him in a few moments paſs 
an exceſs of joy to ſo great a grief ? 
conſidering the ſhortneſs of human 
his tears; for of all theſe numbers of men not one, ſaid he, 
will be alive a hundred yo 2000s: 2 , who ne- 
ed no opportunity of inſtilling into young prince's 
San his people, finding him 
touched with a ſenſe of tenderneſs and humanity, endeavour- 
ed to make him ſenſible of the obligation that is incumbent 
upon princes to alleviate the forrows and fweeten the bit- 
terneſs, which the lives of their ſubjects are liable to, 
it is not in their power to prolong them. In the ſame con- 
verſation Xerxes aſked his uncle, whether, if he had not ſeen 
the viſion which made him change his mind, he would ftill 
perſiſt in the ſame opinion and diſſuade him from making war 
upon Greece. Artabanus ſincerely owned, that he ſtill had 
his fears, and was very uneaſy concerning two things, the ſea 


8 Idem, c. 33—36. 
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and the land ; the ſea, becauſe there were no ports capable 
of receiving and ſheltering ſuch a fleet, if a ftorm ſhould 
ariſe ; the land, becauſe no country could maintain ſo nu- 
merous an army. The king was very ſenſible of the 

of his reaſoning, but, as it was now too late to go back, he 
made anſwer ; that in great enterprizes men ought not to en- 
ter into ſo nice a diſcuſſion of all the inconveniencies that may 


tained than by venturing boldly ; and that if his predeceſſors 

had obſerved ſuch ſcrupulous and timorous rules of politics, 
Perfian empire would never have attained to ſo high a de- 

gree of glory and grandeur vx. : 
ALL things being now in readineſs, and a day appointed, 


. 


far the paſſing over of the army, as ſoon as the firſt rays of the 
ſun began to „ all ſorts of were burnt upon 
the bridge, At the ſame 
time Aerxes 

cup, and 

deity, 


N 


whole army was paſſed, NXerxes advanced with his land- forces 

the Thracian f to Doriſeus, a city at the 
mouth of the river Hebras in Thrace ; but the fleet 2 
quite different courſe, ſtanding to the weſtward for the pro- 
montory of Sarpedon, where were commanded to at- 
tend farther orders. Terxes, having encamped in the large 
plains of Doriſcus, and judging them convenient for review- 
ing and numbering his troops, diſpatched orders. to his ad- 
murals to bring the fleet to the adjacent ſhore, that he might 


> Idem, ibid. c. 45. & ſeq. 
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take an account both of his ſea and land- forces. His land- 
army upon the muſter was found to conſiſt of one million and 
ſeven hundred thouſand foot, and fourſcore thouſand horſe, 
which together with twenty thouſand men that conducted the 
camels and took care of the baggage, amounted to one mil- 
lion eight hundred thouſand men. His fleet conſiſted of 
twelve hundred and ſeven large ſhips, and three thouſand gal- 
lies and tranſports ; on board of all theſe veſſels there were 
found to be five hundred ſeventeen thouſand fix hundred and 
ten men. So that the whole number of ſea and land-forces, 
which Xerxes led out of Aſia to invade Greece, amounted to 
two millions three hundred and ſeventeen thouſand fix hundred 
and ten men. Our author tells us, that on his the Hel- 
leſpont to enter Europe, an inhabitant of that country cried 
2 * O e why art thou come to deſtroy Greece, in 
a Perfon and under the name of Xerxes, with 
all — following thee ; whereas thy own power is ſuſſi- 
cient to do this without their aſſiſtance ? After he had enter- 
ed Europe, the nations on this fide the Helleſpont, that ſub- 
mitted to him, added to his land- forces, three hundred thou- 
ſand more, and two hundred and twenty ſhips: to his fleet, 
on board of which were twenty four thouſand men. So that 
the whole number of his forces, when he arrived at 'Thermo- 
Pyle, was two millions fix hundred and forty one thouſand. fix 
hundred and ten men, without including ſervants, eunuchs, 
women, ſutlers, and other people of that fort, who were com- 
puted to equal the number of the forces: ſo that the whole mul- 
titude of perſons, that followed X7zrxes in this expedition, a- 
mounted to five millions two hundred eighty three thouſand two 
hundred and twenty f(E). Among theſe millions of men there 
was 


1 Hznopor. I. vii. c. 56—99—148—187. 


/E) This iathe computation of Herodotus, and with him agree 
Plutarch (40) and 82 {41) ; but Diadorus Siculus (42), Pliny 
(43), Elia ( 44), and others fall far ſhort of this number, making 
the army, which Xerxes led againſt Grezce, not much more nume- 
rous than that with which his father invaded Scychia. Theſe pro- 


bably miſtook the one for the other. Herodotus is the moſt anti- 


ent author that has written of this war, and lived in the very age 


| wherein it happened ; wherefore we have preferred his account to 


that of others, the rather, becauſe we find it to be the general opi- 
nion of all the antients, whether Greeks or Latins, that this was 
the greateſt army that ever was brought into the field ; and the ac- 


(40) Plutarch. in Themiſt. (41) 1ſoer. in Panathen. (42) 
Diedor. Sicul. I. x i. 043) Plin, I. xxxiii c. 10. (44) Alas. 
vr. biftor. J. mii. c. 3. 


count 
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was not one that could vie with Xerxes either in comelineſs or 
ſtature, or that ſeemed more worthy of that great empire. But 
this is a poor commendation when it is not accompained with 
other qualifications. Accordingly Juſtin, after he has men- 
tioned the number of his troops, emphatically concludes, but 
this vaſt body wanted a head. Beſides the ſubordinate 

of each nation, who commanded the troops of their reſpective 
countries, the whole army was under the command of fix Per/i- 
generals, viz. Mardeniuxs the ſon of Gobryas, Triatatzchmes 
the fon of Artabanus, Smerdones the ſon of Otanes, (the two 
latter were couſins to Xerxes), Maſiftes the fon of Darius 
by Ateſſa, Gergys the ſon of Ariazus, and Megabyzus the 
ſon of the celebrated Zopyrus. The ten thouſand Perſians, 
who were called the immortal band, obeyed no other com- 
mander-but Hydarnes. The fleet was commanded by four 
Perfian admirals, and likewiſe the cavalry had their particular 
generals and commanders. 

Aerxes, having thus numbered his ſea and land- forces at 
Doriſcus, marched from thence through Thrace, Macedon, 
and Theſſaly towards Attica, ordering his fleet to follow him 
along the-coaſt, and to e their motions according to the 
motions of the army. herever he came he found proviſi- 


ons prepared before- purſuant to the orders he had ſent, 


and each city was obliged to entertain him, which eoſt im- 


count of Heredatus beſt a with the verſes engraved on the mo- 
nument of thoſe Greeks were ſlain at Thermopyle, where it is 
ſaid, that they fought againſt three millions, as we read the inſcrip- 
tion in „ Or againſt two, as we find it in Diodorns Sicu/us 
(45). Jene: (46) tells us, that his countrymen too bore a part 
in this expedition, and proves it from a paffage out of Cherilus 
(47), where it is ſaid, that Xerxes was attended by a People aubo 
aa the Phoenician language, and dwelt in the land on hills 
near a great lake. As Jeruſalem was alſo called S>{yma, and all the 
country thereabout was mountainous, and lay-near the great lake 
Hſphaltites, commonly called the lake of Sodom, this ipti 
ſeems plainly to ſuit the Fews, But Scaliger (48), Cu (49) , 
3 (50) thoſe verſes of the Solymi in Pifidia. 
TP. 


(51) maintains the contrary opinion; and tru- 
ly it is not at all likely, that when Terres obliged all the other 
nations to ſend their quotas of men, the Few: alone ſhould be ex- 
empted. Whether therefore thoſe mentioned by Gærilus were 


Je or not, it muſt be allowed, that they alſo bore part in this 


Dieder. Sicul. I. xi. $. 26. (46) Joſeph. contra Apion. J. 10. 
id. ibid. (48) Scaliger in notis ad frag. (49 Gr 
Hebr. I. ii. c. 18. (50) Bochart. Geogr. Sacra, Part 
(51) Saima/. in Ling Helleniftice offilegio. 
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menſe ſums, and gave occaſion to the ſaying of a citizen of 
Abdera, after the king's departure, that his might 
thank the gods for Xerxes's moderation in being ſatisſied with 

one, meal a day * 

9 . 

powerful cities of Greece, againſt which Xerxes was moſt ex- 
— having had intelligence of the enemy's preparations 
and motions, ſent ambaſſadors to Argos, to Sicily, to the 
iſlands of Corcyra and Crete, to deſire ſuccours and 
a league the common The people of Argos 
offered „ nb ef wn, on condition 
they ſhould have an equal ſhare with the Lacedemonians in the 
command. The latter conſented, that the king of Argos 
ſhould have the ſame authority as either of the kings of Spar- 
ta; but this offer did not ſatisfy the Argians, who thereupon 
ordered the — —_— 
fore ſun-ſet. From Argos proceeded to Sicily, where 
Gele, the moſt powerful prince in all the Greet colonies, offer- 
ed to affiſt them with a numerous army and a 
fleet, provided they appoi him commander in chief of 
their forces both by ſea and land. This propoſal was rejected 
by the Athenian ambafladors, — an — — 
want a general, but an army, and without him any 
— dui. The inhabitants of Corcyra, now Corfu, 
immediately put to ſea with a fleet of 60 ſhips, but advanced 
no farther than the coaſts of Laconia, where they waited the 


iſſue of an engagement, to fide afterwards with the 
conqueror. The people of Crete, having conſulted the ora- 
cle to know what reſolution they ſhould take on this occaſion, 
abſolutely refuſed to enter into the league.- Thus were the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians abandoned by all their country- 
men, except the Theſdians and Plateans, who ſent ſmall bo- 
dies to their aſſiſtance. The firſt thing they took care of in 


fo critical a conjuncture was, to put an end to all inteſtine 


diviſions and diſcords ; and y a peace was concluded 
between the Athenians and i parts of Adis,” whs were 
actually at war. In the next place appointed a general, 
the Athenians Themiftocles, and the Spartans confer- 
ring the ſupreme command of their forces upon Leonidas one 
of their kings. The only that now remained was, to 
determine in what place they meet the Perfians, in 
order to diſpute their entrance into Greece. After various 
propoſals and diſputes it was reſolved, that they ſhould ſend a 
body of four thouſand men to Thermopyle, which is a narrow 


pals, being but 25 foot broad, between the mountains that 
idem, ibid. e. 106—132. 


divide 
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RS os ao. and advance by land to Athens. 
The command of this ſmall bod 
prince of extraordinary courage, 

with all poſfible expedition to his poſt, 
ſtop the innumerable army of Terres with that handful of 
men, or die in the Such was alſo the reſolution of 
ogra and had been all choſen by 


In the mean time Xerxes, ad near the ſtraights, was 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find that the Greeks were reſolved to diſ- 
pute his paſſage. For he had always flattered himſelf, that on 
would betake themſelves to flight, nor at- 
tempt to oppoſe his innumerable forces with ſo ſmall a body, 

of but eleven thouſand two hun- 
theſe ſcarce four thouſand being employed 
to defend the paſs. He ſent out a ſcout on horſeback to view 
— and diſcover how they were encamped. The 
ſcout brought back word, that the Lacedemonians were, ſome 

performing their military exerciſes, and others putting their 
hair in order; for their cuſtom was, as Damaratus (F), who 


was then in the Perfian camp, informed the king, to comb 


and put in order their hair when they were to expoſe their lives 
to the greateſt dangers. However, Xerxes, entertaining ſtill 
ſome hopes of their flight, waited four days, without under- 
taking any thing, on purpoſe to give them time to retreat, 
During this time he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to gain and 
corrupt Leonidas, promiſing to make him maſter of all Greece, 
if he would come over to his party. His offers being rejected 
4 that public- ſpirited prince with contempt and indignation, 
the king ordered him by a herald to deliver up his arms. 
Leonidas, in a ſtyle and with a ſpirit 28 Lacnicat, anſwer- 


tus „ that at Harte the laws were more _ than 
wn This prince was in great elteem at the Perfien court, but 
neither — ki of the Spartan citizens, nor the kind treatment 
_ A .. ee gee ble nent. He no 
ed to invade Greece, but he ſecretly 


— Lox ny Greeks with his reſolution, and on all occafions ſpoke 
his ſentiments to the king with a noble freedom and dignity 752, 


(52) Plutarch. in Apoph. Lacon. p. 220. 
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ed him in a few words; Come thyſelf and take them . Xerxes 


at this anſwer, tranſported with rage commanded the Ade, 
and Ciſſians to march againſt them, take them all alive, and 
bring them in fetters to him. The Medes, not able to ftand 
the ſhock of the brave Greeks, ſoon betook themſelves to 
flight, and ſhewed, e 
many men but few ſoldiers. In their room Aydarnes was 
ordered to advance with that body which was called —— 
and conſiſted of ten thouſand choſen men. But when 
came to cloſe with the Greeks, they ſucceeded no better than 
— nay and Ciſſians, —— ——_ 
on 


ughter. The next day, the Perſians, 
{ſmall number of their enemies, and ſuppoſing ſo many of them 


to be wounded that they could not poſſibly maintain a ſecond 
reſolved to make another attempt, but could not by 


any efforts make the Greeks give on the contrary, they 
were themſelves put to a ſhameful fli The valour of the 
Greeks exerted itſe}f on this occaſion in ſuch an extraordinary 
manner, that Xerxes is ſaid to have three times leaped out of 
his throne, apprehending the entire deſtruction of his army 
Kerxes, having Joſt a all __ his way through 
troops that were determined to or die, was y 
perplexed and doubtful what meaſures he ſhould take in this 
poſture of affairs; when one Ephialtes a Melian, in expecta- 
tion of a great reward, came to him, and diſcovered a ſecret 
paſlage to the top of the hill, which — and com- 
manded the Spartan forces. The ordered 
Hhydarnes thither with his ſelect body of ten — Per ſians, 
who — 2 day, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of that The Phoceans, who de- 
fended this paſs, being over-powered by the enemies numbers, 
retired with precipitation to the very. top of the mountain, 
prepared to die gallantly. But Hydarnes, neglecting to pur- 
ſue them, marched down the mountain with all poſſible expe- 
dition, in order to attack thoſe who defended the ftraights in 
the rear. Leonidas, being now appriſed, that it was impoſſible 
to bear up againſt the enemy, obliged the reſt of his allies to 
retire, but ſtayed himſelf with the Theſpians, Thebans, and 
three hundred Lacedemonians, all reſolved to die with their 
leader, who being told by the oracle, that either Sparta ſhould 
be deſtroyed or the king loſe his life, determined, without 
the leaſt heſitation, to ſacrifice himſelf for his country. The 
Thebans indeed remained againſt their inclination, being de- 


kb P.UTARCH. in 1. Lacon. p. 225. Hz RO Dor. c. 210. 
Dioponx. Sicul. p- 6. 725146 in Perky, g. 33. 
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tained by Leonidas as for: 


vour the Perfians. The Theſpians with their leader Demophi- 
las could not by any means be prevailed upon to abandon 
Leonidas and the Spartans. The augur Megiftias, who had 
foretold the event of this enterprize, being preſſed by Leonidas 
to retire, ſent home his only ſon, but remained himſelf and 


died by Leonidas. Thoſe who ſtayed did not feed themſelves 


with any hopes of conquering or eſcaping, but looked upon 
Thermopyle as their graves. And when Leonidas, exhorting 
them to take ſome nouriſhment, ſaid, that they ſhould all ſup 
together with Pluto, with one accord they ſet up a ſhout of 
joy, as if they had been invited to a banquet k. 

Aerxes , after pouring out a libation at the riſing of the ſun, 
began to move with the whole body of his army, as he had 
been adviſed by Ephialtes. Upon their approach, Leonidas 
advanced to the broadeſt part of the paſſage, and fell upon the 
enemy with ſuch an undaunted courage and reſolution, that 
the Perſian officers were obliged to ſtand behind the diviſions 
they commanded, in order to prevent the flight of their men, 
who, not being able to ſtand fo violent a ſhock, would, with- 
out that precaution, have immediately turned their backs. 
Great numbers of the enemies falling into the ſea were drown- 
ed, others were trampled under foot by their own men, and 
2 great many killed by the Greeks, who, knowing they could 
not avoid death, upon the arrival of thoſe who were advancing 
to fall upon the rear, exerted their utmoſt efforts. In this 
action fell the brave Leonidas, which Abrocomes and Hyparan- 
that, two of the brothers of Xerxes, obſerving, advanced 
with great reſolution to ſeize his body and carry it in triumph 
to Xerxes. But the Lacedemonians, more eager to defend it 
than their own lives, repulſed the enemy four times, killed 
both the brothers of Terxes with many other commanders of 
diſtinction, and reſcued the body of their beloved general out 
of the enemies hands. But in the mean time the army, that 
was led by the treacherous Epbialtes, advancing to attack the 
rear, they retired to the narroweſt place of the paſſage, and 
drawing all together, except the Thebans, poſted themſelves 
on a riſing ground. In this place they made head againſt the 
Perſians, who poured in upon them on all ſides, till at length 
not vanquiſhed, but oppreſſed and overwhelmed by numbers, 
they all fell, except one who eſcaped to Sparta, where he was 
treated as a coward and a traytor to his country, every one 


avoiding his company, and giving him the ignominous nick- 


k [dem 212, Dioper. Sicul. p. 7. CTzsia5 ubi ſupra. c. 
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which barbarous treatment redounded more to his own ignominy 
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i Idem, ibid. c. 238. & ſeq. 


I) There was beßdes theſe inſcriptions a third relating to the 
FW..." -__ in theſe words: Under this fone tes divine 
Minn fare þ Medes ; with an andaunted heart be ſaw his 
228 — and refuſed to live, when the Spartans bad refobuedt 
fo 618 (55 | 
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they came to a __ 
nate, and the ſucceſs pretty However, the Greeks 
found it neceſſary, cher ſhips kong ute rar deal 
retire to ſome ſatet place to refit, ſteered their 
courſe to the ftraights of Salamis, — near, 
and over-againſt, Attica. Though the ment at Art- 
mi ſium did not bring matters to an abſolute deciſion, yet it 
contributed greatly to encourage the Athenians, who were 
now convinced, that the enemies, notwithſtanding their 
great number, were not invincible = 

As Nerxes entered Attica, the Athenians, not being 
in a condition to make head againſt fo powerful an 'army, 
were prevailed upon by Themiftecles to put all the citizens on 
board the fleet, to ſecure their wives and children in Salamis, 
gina, and Trazene, and to abandon the city of Athens, 
which they were no-ways in a condition to defend. The 
Perſians, arriving in the of Athens, waſted the 
whole country putting all to fire and ſword. A detachment 
was ſent to plunder the temple of Apollo at Delpbos, which 
was exceeding rich, by reaſon of the many dona- 
tives ſent thither from all the parts of the caſt. If we may 
believe what Herodotus, and Diadorus Siculus relate of this 
matter, the Per ſians no ſooner advanced near the temple of 
Minerva, Poa ons gg Frnngps.oy» troll 
petuous winds, thunder, and 1 two great rocks 
rolled down from mount Parna cruſhed the greateſt 
part of that detachment. The main body of the army arri- 
ring at Athens found it deſerted by all its inhabitants, except 


tified that place with boards and palifadoes. They defended 
themſelves with incredible courage and reſolution, and at laft, 
as they would hearken to no terms of accommodation whatſo- 
ever, were all cut in pieces. Nerxes ere arch and all 


its temples down to the ground, and r 
a meſſenger to Suſa, — his ſucceſs, 


to his uncle Artabanus, in — fans b hands he had left the govern- 
ment during his abſence *. 

Ix the mean time the Grecian fleet being reinforced by a 
great many ſhips, which j them from ſeveral parts of 
Greece, to the number of 300 ſail, Eurybiades, commander 
in chief of all the naval forces, =, ſummoned a council in order 


= HsroDoT. |. viii. 6 1-18, 3 L vii. c. gr: 
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60r 


to conſult about the meaſures that feemed moſt proper in 
the preſent ſtate of affairs. In this council a great debate 
aroſe among the commanders ; ſome, and among theſe Eu- 
rybiades, were for retiring to the [fhmus of Corinth, that 
they might be nearer the army, which guarded that paſſage 
under the command of Cleombrotus the brother of Leonidas. 
Others, at the head of whom was Themiſtocles who command- 
ed the Athenian fleet, were for remaining at Salamis, the moſt 
advantageous place place they could chooſe to engage the numerous 
fleet of the enemies. For in the ſtraights of Salamis the Per- 
ftans could not, by reaſon of the rs" of the ſea, ex- 
tend their line beyond that of the Greeks, and conſequently 
would be obliged to fight upon equal terms, without reaping 
any advantage from their numbers. After many warm diſ- 
putes, Eurybiades with all the other commanders came over 
to the opinion of Themiftocles, fearing that the Athenians, 
whoſe ſhips made up above one half of the fleet, would ſeparate - 
from the allies, if they abandoned that poſt, as Themiftacles 
| in his ſpeech had infinuated. It was therefore unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, that in the ſtraights of Salamis they ſhould wait for 
the Perfian fleet, and there engage them . 
A council of war likewiſe was held on the fide of the Per- 
fans, in order to determine whether they ſhould hazard a na- 
val engagement, or no. All the commanders were for engag- 
| ing, becauſe they knew this advice to be moſt agrezable to the 
| king's inclinations. Queen Artemi/ia was the only perſon that 
| oppoſed this refolution. She was queen of Halicarnaſſus, and 
followed Xerxes in this war with five ſhips, the beſt equipped 
of any in the fleet, except thoſe of the Sidonians. This prin- 
ceſs diſtinguiſhed herſelf on all occaſions by her ſingular cou- 
1 rage, and ſtill more by her prudence and conduct; for our au- 
ö thor obſerves, that there was not one who gave Xerxes ſo good 
; advice as this heroine. She repreſented, in the council of war 
| we are ſpeaking of, the dangerous conſequences of engaging 
a people that were far more expert in maritime affairs than 
| the Perſians, alledging, that the loſs of a battle at ſea would 
be attended with the ruin of their army; whereas, by ſpin- 
ning out the war and advancing into the heart of Greece, they 
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g would create jealouſies and diviſions among their enemies, 

who would ſeparate from one another, in order to defend each 

; of them their own country, and that then the king might, 

F almoſt without ſtriking a blow, make himſelf maſter of Greece. 
* Idem, |, viii. e. 56. & ſeq. 
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This advice, though very prudent, was not followed, but an 
engagement unanimouſly reſolved upon. Terres, in order 
to encourage his men with his preſence, cauſed a throne to be 


erected on the top of an eminence, whence he mi 


cht ſafely be- 
hold whatever happened, having ſeveral fcribes about him 


to write down the names of fuch, as ſhould fignalize them- 
ſelves againſt the enemies. The of the Per ſian 
fleet, with the news that a ftrong detachment from the arm 


* 
was marching againſt Cleombratus who defended the [/thmus, 


ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Peloponnefians, that they could 


not by any entreaties be prevailed upon to ſtay any longer at 
Salamis. Being therefore determined to put to ſea and fail to 
the 


Iflhmus, Themiftocles privately diſſ a truſty friend to 
the Perſian commanders, informing them of the intended 
flight, and exhorting them to ſend part of their fleet round 
the iſland in order to prevent their eſcape. The ſame meſ- 
ſenger aſſured Xerxes, that Themiſtecles, who had ſent him 
that advice, deſigned to join the Perfians, as ſoon as the battle 
began with all the "Athenian ſhips. The king, giving credit 
to all he ſaid, immediately . commanded a to 
ſail round the iſland in the night, in order to cut off the ene- 
mies flight. Early next morning, as the Peloponnefians were 
preparing to ſet fail, they found themſelves encompaſſed on 
all fides by the Perſian fleet, and were againſt their will ob- 
liged to remain in the ſtraights of Salamis, and expoſe them- 
ſelves to the ſame dangers with their allies. The Grecian 
fleet conſiſted of 380 fail, that of the Perfians of 2000 and 
upwards. Themi/tecles avoided the engagement, till a certain 
wind, which roſe regularly every day at the fame time and 
was entirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. As 
ſoon as he found himſelf favoured by this wind he gave the 
ſignal for battle. The Perſians, knowing that they fought 
under their king's eye, advanced with great reſolution, but 
the wind blowing directly in their faces, and the largenefs 
and number of their ſhips embarraſſing them in a place ſo 
ſtrait and narrow, their courage ſoon abated ; which the Greeks 
obſerving uſed ſuch efforts, that in a ſhort time, b in- 
to the Perſian fleet, they entirely diſordered them, ſome 
flying towards Phalerus, where their army lay encamped, 
others ſaving themſelves in the harbours of the ring 
iſlands. The Jonians were the firſt that betook themſelves to 
flight. But queen Artemiſia diſtinguiſhed herſelf above all the 
reſt, her ſhips being the laſt that fled, which Terxes obſerving 
cried out, that the men behaved like women, and the women 


wich the courage and intrepidity of men. The Athenians 


were 
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were ſo incenſed againſt her, that they offered a reward of ten 
thouſand drachmas to any one that ſhould take her alive ; 


but the in ſpite of all their efforts got clear of the ſhips that 
purſued her, and arrived ſafe on the coaſt of Aſia. In this 
engagement, which was one of the moſt memorable actions we 
find recorded in hiſtory, the Grecians loſt 40 ſhips, and the 
Perfians 200, beſides a great many more that were taken with 
all the men and ammunition they carried. Many of their 
allies dreading the king's cruelty made the beſt of their way to 
their reſpective countries. Xerxes, being under no ſmall appre- 
henſion, left the conquerors ſhould fail to the Helleſpont and 
there obſtruct his return, left Mardonius in Greece with an 
army of 300,000 men, and marched with the reſt towards 
Thrace in order to croſs the Helleſpont. As no proviſions had 
been prepared before-hand, his army underwent great hard- 
ſhips during the whole time of his march, which lafted five 
and forty days. The ſoldiers were obliged tolive upon herbs, 
and even the bark and leaves of trees, which occaſioned in- 
numerable diſtempers, that ſwept off the greater part of them, 
The king finding that his army was not in a condition to pur- 


" ſue the march ſo expeditiouſly as he defired, advanced with 


a ſmall retinue, leaving the reſt behind; but when he ar- 
rived at the Helleſpont, he found the bridge broken down by 
the violence of the ſtorms, and was reduced to the neceſh- 
ty of croſſing over in a fiſhing-boat. From the Helleſpont 
he continued his flight to Sardis, where he took up his quar- 
ters for the enſuing year ?. | 

Tae firſt thing the Athenians took care of after the bat- 
tle was, to ſend the firſt- fruits of their victory to Delphos, 
where they enriched the temple with the ſpoils of thoſe who 
not long before had pillaged it. Their next thought was to 
reward thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves above the reſt. 
It was a cuſtom in Greece, that after an engagement the com- 
manding officers ſhould declare, who, in their opinion, had 
moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the conflict, by writing 
down the names of the perſon that deſerved the firſt, and of 
him who deſerved the ſecond prize. On this occaſion each 
captain, being ambitious. of that honour, wrote down his own 
name in the firſt place, and in the ſecond the name of The- 
miftocles, which plainly proved, that he deſerved the pre- 
ference to all. And accordingly he was diſtinguiſhed with 
honours which to that time had never becn beſtowed upon any 


? Idem, c 130. 
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other, as we ſhall have occaſion to relate in the hiſtory of 
Greece a. | 

Amour the ſame time that the actions of le and 
Salamis happened, . the formidable army of the Carthaginians, 
conſiſting of 300,000 men, was defeated by Gels 
king of Syracuſe. We ſhall give a particular account of this 
** 
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A. 


BIFAM or Abijab of 
72 ab Fadah, 22. Defeats 


Abraham, — — out that they had their 
religion from him, 505. — 

lived among them, 506 

Acbæmenes, king of Perfia, 521. 


province of antient ¶ Hria, 124. This name 
given ſometimes to the whole, ib. (D). 
Adramelech, an Aſſyrian deity, how repreſented, 1 . 
Abaſuerus, al. Aſftyages, king of Media, 394. 
Ahaz, king of Judah, invaded by Edem and the Iſraelites, 
72. His idolatries and death, 73. 
1 his father hel, 34. Conſults Beelzebub, 
i " "_ 
Abijab foretels to eroboam the ruin of his family, 2 
Abriman, the Perſic name for the devil, 510. Was written 
inverted, ib. Believed to have been created out of dark- 
neſs, 511. His war with God, ib. 


Aladin, 


DST - 


Aladin, his ſham paradiſe in the valley of Mulebet, 413, and 

note (E 

Alexander . ſon of Amyntas, king of Matedon, his noble re- 
venge againſt the Perſians, 568. 

Amaſiah ſucceeds his father Foaſh, 57. His ſucceſs 

the Edomites, 58. His idolatry, ib. Defeated 1 the 

king of Iſrael, 59. Taken priſoner 61. Is murder- 

ed, ih. a 

Amaſes, king of Egypt, his body dug up and, abuſed by cu 

4 by o. ' 

* dof father of Fonah, or Fonas, = (A). 

Ammon, king of Fudah, his idolatry, 91. And death, ib. 

Anamelech, an Mirian deity, how repreſented, 132. 

Apis, the Egyptian God, killed by Cambyſes, 552. 

Uoniatis, à province of Aſfyria, 124. 

mundius, king of Babylon, reigns fix years, 299. 

p ry, their tribute to the kings of Pe#fie, 495. 

Arachefia, a province of Perſia, deſcribed, 413. 

Araxes, river in Perſia, 409. 

Arbaces, firſt king of Afadia, his reign and conqueſts, 377, 

Arbeliris, a province of Aria, 124. 

Arbianes, king of the Medes, 378. 

Aria, a province of Perſia, deſcribed, 418. Whether the 
fame with Ariana, ib. note (K). 

Ariſtagoras rebels againſt Darius, 571. His death, 575. 

Arrapachitis, a province of Gris, 124. 

Artabanus; Teras uncle, endeavours to diſſuade Ferxes 
from his expedition againſt Greece,” 586. Terrified by a 

3 changes his opinion, 76. & (C). 34 

— a province of Afſyria,. r25. 

Arteus, king of the Medes, 286. | 

Artaphernes and Datis Per ſian againſt the Athenians, 
. y beaten by them at the battle of Afare- 

„ 579 


„ queen, dives Xerer from engaging the Greek 
ws, 601. Her bravery, 602. 
Arien or Aries, © 


3 +a | CE kings of Media, 378 & 379- 
Artynes, 

r 23. His victory over the 
end 24. Makes an alliance with Benhadad king of 
e Ty His diſeaſe and death, ib. 


Aſa PO of Perſia deſcribed, 436. 


. Aſes, 
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Aſar-addin, the Eſar-haddon of ſcripture, vid. Eſar-haddon. 
225 of Arabia, very docile and uſeful, 442. 


Mria, derived from Afbur, 122. Proper Maria, its an- 
tient extent, 123. What the Greeks and: Letins mean by 
Maria uncertain, ib. (B). Aland of plenty, 124, & (C). 
Nou a deſert and wilderneſs, ib. Its diviſion, ib. In pro- 
phane accounts the firſt, in ſcripture the ſecond moſt an- 
tient kingdom, 127. Founded by Aſbur, and not by Mm 
rod, ib. Its antiquity, 129. — 5 

Hrian 1 when begun, * 

Ahrians, their „ 131, 2 Paid particular deyo- 
tion to fiſhes, 1 by, ib. And to daves, I 59s & 
(P), 174, & J. Their antiquity, — & = = 
vernment, 130, & ſeq. Laws, religion, c 

&c. 131, & ſeq. The Afrian — 
to the fall of the empire, 133, & ſeq. A table of 
ſucceſſion of the I rian kings, according to Euſebius 

and Syncellus, 138, & ſeq. 

Aftyages, vide a whether ſucceeded by Cyaxares II. 
or by 5, note. His two dreams concerning his 
daughter, 524. Interpreted by the Magi, ib. Marries 
her to Cambyſes an obſcure — ib. Orders her child 
to be murdered, 522, & 
for not obeying, 526. — on the Magi ſor their 
wrong advice, 529. Defeated by Qrus, and kept priſoner 
to his death, 530. 

Atbaliab's impious reign, 52. Purſues David's race, 53. 

Athenians aſſiſt the Ienians againſt the Perſians, 573. F heir 
treatment of Darius's heralds, 577. Inyaded and diſtreſſed 

by him, 578. Gain a complete victory over him by ſea and 

land, 579. Prepare againſt Arran, 594. Defeat the Per- 

ſian fleet, 602. 


. e e r cut through it by Luer, 


. hen 
Azariah ſucceeds his father Amaſfiab, 2 
ſucceſs, 66. Attempting ta infringe 


Hu piety 
upon the prieſtly 


office, is ſmitten with leproſy, — 2 


c. 6, e. Dies, 68, 


3. His cruelty to Harpagus 


be 


Coy 
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| B. 
B ſucceeds — 23. His death, 25. 


Babylon, ſaid by ſome to have been built by Semiramis, 164. 
- Her contrivance to have it built in a ſhort time, 165. A 
name borrowed from the tower and city of Babel, 224. 
Other names of this ki 223. The name of Baby- 
lon properly uſed for the parts between the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, 224. Its diviſions, extent, fituation, and 
boundaries, ib. Its climate and fertility, 226. Produc- 
tions, rivers, canals, c. 227. Natural and artificial rari- 
ties, 232. rays og tg ib. Its govern- 
D Ibe civil and military offices of its 
princes, P. houſhold, ib. Their laws, 237, 
& 238. uniſhments, ib. This kingdom when founded, 
283. The city deſcribed, 321, & ſeq. Its walls, 76. 
Temple of Bals, 27. Two 
ing gardens, ib. Tre banks, artificial 
31. * and by whom, taken, 395, & ſeq. 
yon the fall of, according to Herodotus, 347- — 
to Bereſus and Megafthenes, 348. 
ib. According to Daniel, 349. | 
Babylonians, their religion, &c. 238, & ſeq. Their deities, 
256, & ſeq. Firſt authors of human ſacrifices, 262. Their 
cuſtoms, 265. Sale of virgins practiſed among them, ib. 
DD 266. Their manner of 
the ſick, and burials, 267. Their character, ib. 
Their reſs, 268. Their arts, 274. Their muſic, poe- 
try, phyſic, language, architecture, manufactures and fine 
linen, their tribes and 8 Sc. 275, & 
ſeq. Their mighty riches, 277, (X). * 
278, & ſeq. Table of the ſucceſſion of 8 
according to Ptolemy's aſtronomical canon, and the eccle- 
ſiaſtical account in Syncellus, 279. Of the kings of Baby- 
lon that immediately ſucceeded Nimrod, 282. Babylonians 
4 ian two branches of one — The 
in 


5 
taking of it aſcribed to a ſtratagem of Semiramis, ib. 


Beaaria, or Bactriana, a province of Perfia, deſcribed, 416. 
Baruch, 


2 
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Baruc, Feremiah's ſcribe, 103. 8 

Belgſis, the Babylonian, ſtirs up Arbaces to rebel againſt 
Sardanapalus, by aſſuring him, that he ſhould drive him 

from the throne, and become lord of all his dominions, 180. 
His reſolution and obſtinacy, though ſeveral times defeated, 
181, & ſeq. His ſtory, 284. 

Belibus, king of Babylon, ſucceeds to the firſt inter-reign, 
and reigns three years, 299. 

Belſbaxzar, mentioned by Daniel, moſt likely to have been 
Evil-merodach, 339. And not Nabonadius, 350. His 
viſion, 349. Interpreted by Daniel, ib. Sentiments of 

the learned about him, 398, note (C). 

Belus, the ſame with Pul, 243. A temple erected to him in 
the city of Babylon, 244. To him was raiſed the famous 
tower, ib. The tower deſcribed, ib. & ſeq. Said by ſome 
to have been the inventer of aſtrology, 246. | 

Benoth of both ſexes, and ſometimes worſhipped in the habit 
of a man, and ſometimes of a woman, 249. Rites uſed in 
the worſhip of her, ib. The ſame with the great Syrian god- 
deſs, 250, "Honoured by divers nations, ib. The fame 

with Derceto of Aſcalon, 251. Was worſhipped as Semi- 
. ramis, 252. ed the celeſtial Venus, and ſaid to have 

been firſt of all worſhipped by the Afjrians, 249. 

Bethſheam, taken by the Scythians, 387. | 

Bezoar (Perfic) an account of it, 446, & ſeq. 

* a dreadful puniſhment among the Perſians, 479. & 


eq. 
Bryges, a people of Thrace, deſtroy part of Darius's army, 
7 5 


Cf 
88 a famous city of Perſia, deſcribed, 414, note 
2 | 
barbarous people, 356, Revolt from the Medes, 


Cadufians, a 


; 8. | 
Callas, or Calacbene, a province of Aſjyria, 124. 
Cambyſes, an obſcure Perfian, married to Mandane, 522. 
Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus, ſucceeds him, 547. Called in 
ſcripture: Ahaſuerus, ib. Conquers Egypt, 548. Puts the 
. Egyptian king to death, 549. His expedition againſt the 
Etbiopians, 55 1. His army forced to eat one another, 
ib. Kills the Egyptian Apis at Memphis, 552. Some 
inſtances of his madneſs and cruelty, 553, & ſeq. Dies 
at Ecbatan, according to the oracle, 556. 
Vor. IV. 4 H Camels 
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Camels of Perfia, deſcribed, 442, & ſeq. 

Caprus, a river of Afyria, 126, & (J). 

Carchemeſh, or Circeſium, or Circutium, a conſiderable town 
on the Meſopotamian ſide of the Euphrates, 304. Taken 
from the Egyptians by Nabocolaſſar, 307. 

Carmania, a province of Dx deſcribed, 411. 

Caſpian ſea deſcribed, 

—— ſtreights where — 359 

Cavalry not uſed in Perſia till after _-_ us $33» note Ab 

Chalde&a, whence ſo called, 224. —_—— 
under the name of the proper Ales, ib. Its — rang 
extent, ſituation and boundaries, ih. Climate and fertility, 
226. Productions, rivers, canals, natural and artificial 
rarities, 227, & ſeq. 

Chaldeans, or Chaldees, as diſtinct from the Babylomans, 
were their prieſts, 338. Their tenets, ib. & ſeq. Authors 
of the Sabian religion, 339. Their learning not had from 
the Egyptians, 268. An account of it, ib. & ſeq. Their 
manner of inſtitution, 271, Their doctrine about the 
world, ib. More aſtrologers than aſtronomers, 272. Syf- 

tem of their aſtrology, ib. Their boaſted learning con- 
demned, 273. Chaldeans, next to the Armenians, the 
moſt valiant race of men under the Babylonian princes, 342. 
Subdued by Cyrus, ib. 

Chalonitis, a province of Aſfyria, 125. 


Chariots of war, by whom invented, 18 5, (I). Thoſe of Cy- 
rus deſcribed, 


Chinzirus king X* Babylon, 297. 
_— whether the ſame with the Exlezs, 475, note 


Cabal, king of Mria, ſuppoſed, upon 2 8 
to be the Nabuchedonoſor of ſcripture, + (QD, & 


300. Calls in all the nations ſubject to the Mirian em- 
pire, to war againſt the Medes, 207. Defeats the Medes, 
gets of all their cities, demoliſhes Echatan capital 
of Media, and kills Arphaxad their king, 208. Enter- 
tains his. captains in banquets and revels for the ſpace of 
120 days, 209. vid. Nabuchodonoſor. 
Cidaris, or Perſian diadem, deſcribed, 4 473) 
Colchians, their tribute to the kings of Perfia, 495. 
Graſus allied with the king of Babylon, 537. Commands his 
army a: ainſt Cyrus, ib. Taken priſoner at Sardis, 540. 


Saved ard ſuffered to enjoy the title and authority of 
king, il. | 


Cteſias 


A ©. £m. 


. 


Ciefias of Cnides, his character, 142. His hiſtory of the 
Aſfjrian kings, a groſs forgery, ib. Anabri t of it, 
I50, & ſ. 

Curdiftan, a province of Perſia, 428. 

Cuſbites, defeated by Aſa king of Fudah, 24. 

Cutheans, the new inhabitants of Samaria, why ſo called, 


* 


. I. king of Media, his character and exploits, 384. 
Defeated by the Scythians, 385, & ſeq. His treachery to 
them, 36 War with the Lydians, 388. Reſumes the 
ſiege o Nimeveb, 390. His other conqueſts jointly with 

the — 2 Babylon, 392, & ſeq. 

es II. His reign and war with Nerigliſſar, 395. The 


Darius of Daniel, 396. Deſtroys Babylon, ib. & ſeq. Di- 


vides the empire into 120 provinces, 397. Promotes Da- 
niel, ib. | 
Cybele, her temple burnt at Sardis, 574. 7 
Cyprus revolts from the Per ſians, 574. Reduced again, 575. 
us ſubdues the Chaldeans next to Armenia, 342. Defeats 
Nerigh ſar king of Babylon, ib. & 343. And Nabonadus 
laſt king of Babylon, 347. Beſieges and takes Babylon, 
and puts an end to the Babyloman empire, 348, & ſeq. 
Behaves kindly to Nabonadius, his priſoner, ib. His firſt 
exploit under his grand-father, 295. Fabulous birth and 
exploits according to Herodotus, 522. up by the 
king's herdſman, 524. Diſcovered and ſent to his parents, 
527, His to ſtir up the Perſians, 528, &c. 
Conquers the Medes, 529. Keeps his r priſoner, 
530. Killed by the queen of Scythia, ib. A more au- 
thentic account of him out of Xenophon, 531. Called out 
of Perſia by Cyaxares, 533- Aſſiſts him againſt the king 
of Babylon, ibid. Kills that king, 535. Wars again{t 
Cræſus, 537, & ſeq. Takes him in Sardis, 540. His 
behaviour towards him, ib. & 541. Takes Babylon by 
ſtratagem, 543. Aſcends the throne, 544. His favour 
to the Jets, ib. & 545. Death, 546. 


D. 


DET the prophet, ſent captive to Babylon, 105. In- 
terprets Nebuchadnezzar's dream, 308, & ſeq. By him is 
raiſed to great dignity, 310. Interprets to Belſbaxzar the 
myſterious words which that prince obſerved an hand writ- 
ing on the wall, 349. Promoted under Cyaxares, 397. 
Delivered from the lions, 398 . 
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Daric, an antient gold coin, 398, & 481. 

Darius the Mede, vid. Cyaxares II. moſt likely to have been 
Nerigliſſar king of Babylon, 343. And not —_— 
350. Various ſenti about. him, 398, note (C), & 

4 

Darts one of the Perſian nobles, choſen 2 
ing of his horſe, 562. Revenue, en o n 
Babylon, 565. Takes :* by ſtratagem is — 
ceſsful expedition againſt . Scytbia, ib, & ſeq. Fleet and 

conqueſt of India, 569. War with the Jonians, ib. & ſeq. 
Firſt attempt againſt Greece unfortunate, . 576. Second 
attempt, 578. Numeraus army, ib. Defeated by the 
Athemans, 579» & ſeq, His Joſs at fea and land, 580. 
His deſign againſt — and Egypt, 582. His death and 
character. 584. | 

Dates, Perſian, their ſyrup preferable to honey, 438. 

Datis, general of Darius, his expedition againit Greece, 578. 
Shameful defeat, 579, & 580. 

Dejeces, king of Media, founder of Echatan, 356, & 381; 
note (Q). His reign, 372. Policy to obtain the 
dom, 380. Turns tyrant, ib. Forbids his ſubjects to ap- 
proach him, 381. 

Derceto, — Afſyrian deity, 132. Whether the Philifling 
dagon, . . 

Delphi, or * . plundered by Xerxes, 600. His dreadful 

ment, ib 

Po why in great reſpect among the Aſjrians, 159, note 

1 a province of Perſia, deſcribed, 412. 


E. 


EARTH 1. ou demanded in token of ſubjection, 486, 
& note 
Ecbatan, metropolis of Perſia deſcribed, 356. Said to have 


been built by Semiramis, 357, note (B). Razed by Na- 
buchodanoſor, 383. 


Eclipſe of the ſun foretold by Thales, 389. 
Egypt, conquered by Cambyſes, 549. Revolts againſt Da- 


rius, 582. 


Egyptian ſculls, why harder than thoſe of the Perſians, 582, 
note (N). 


Elah, king of Hrael mordered by Zimri, 25, 


Elam 


3 


Elam, the kingdom of, on the river Ulai, to the eaſtward of 

the Tigris, ger wa by Nebuchadnezzar, 311, 393, note 
A), 471, & 520. 

Elim: theo of Shem, the father of the Perſians, 407, & 
note (A). 

Elijab, 4 particulars relating to him, 26, (D). Meets 
_ Obadiah, 28. And Ahab, ibid. His zeal againſt 

Baal, ib. 

Elements, all reverenced by the Perſians, 506. Way and laws 
for preſerving them from pollution, ib. & 507. 

2 taken 9 _ . 578. 

Eretrian priſoners ſent to people Ciſſia, 58 1. 

E — king of Afyria, ſucceeds his father Sennacherib, 
201. Unites the kingdom of Babylon to that of Hria, 
202. Proves at firſt kind to the Jetiſb captives, ibid. 
Reduces quite Iſrael and Syria, ib. And tranſplants the 
inhabitants, ib. Invades the kingdom of Judab, takes 
king Afanaſſeb, and ſends him in chains to Babylon, ibid. 
Subdues Egypt and Ethiopia, and tranſplants the inhabi- 

tants, 203. After a long reign dies, 204. Stiled in 
ſcripture 75. great and noble Aſnapper, ib. note (M). 

Evil-merodach, Ilvoradam, or Ebidan-merodach, ſucceeds his 
father Nebecolaſſar, or Nebuchadnezzar, 337. While re- 
gent for his father, when under diſtraction of mind, attacks 

unjuſtly the Adedes, and is defeated by them, 338. This 
falſe ſtep greatly exaſperates his father againit him, by 
whom he is impriſoned, ib. Succeeding to the throne, 

| takes Febozachim out of priſon, and entertains him like a 

king, 16. Indulging himſelf in floth and wickedneſs, be- 

comes intolerable to his ſubjects, and after a very ſhort 


„ Is 9 by Nerigliſſar, his ſiſter's 
huſband, ib. Moſt likely to have been the Belſbazzar of 
Damiel, 339. Proofs thereof, ib. & ſeq. Invades Media, 
395. Beaten, ib. Sentimetits of the learned about him, 
398, & ſeq. on (+). | 
 Emmuchs, by whom made, 368, and note (I). 

Eupbrates, its courſe, 230. An account of this great river, 
1b. & ſeq, The antient way of navigating it, 232. 
1 Spartan admiral, ſurprizes the Perfian fleet, 601, 


FIRE, 


F. 


FINE, in what ſenſe worſhipped by the antient "PAY 
501. How preſerved and fed, 503. A ceremony of 


praying to it, 513, and 514. 
G. 


(GAPATES and Gobryas, two Babylonians of rank, cruelly 

treated by Labels rchod king of Babylon, 344. Said 
to have had a chief hand in the ſubverſion of that « empire, 

ib. 

Gardens hanging, of Babylon, deſcribed, 330, & 

Gaza, — of — deſcribed, Po ſq 

Gedaliah, the Fewiſh wy br murdered ered by Iſhmael 111. 

Gedrefia, a province of » 410, 

Gehazz, ſervant to Eliſha, —— — upon him and his 
poſterity, 42, (O). 

Glaſs made at Shires i in Perſu, of a hard white ſtone, 426, 
note (M). 

Gobryas, vid. Gadates. 

Gombroon, in Perſia, its deadly heats; 430, note ( 0). 

Gorgus, a river of Aſſyria, 127, and note (I). | 

Greeks, their pride in lighting the records of other nations, 
and deſtroying the Pirfas, "1 136. Invaded by Terres, 
591. Their brave defence, 596. Noble defence at Ther- 
mopyle, ib. Their fleet, 601. Victorious dver the Per- 
fans, 602. 


Gulph, Perfian, deſcribed, 432, (P). 
H. 


Huub ax. art opulent cy of Poris, 479. 


Hamilcar, general of Carthage, ſerves under Nerxes, 588. 

Hanan! the prophet reproves Aſa, 24. 

Harpagus, commanded to kill young Cyrxs, delivers him to 

-' Mitradates, 323. Myages's brutal revenge againſt him, 
526. And his againſt the king, 529. 

Hecatompylos, metropolis of Parthia, 419, & note (L). 
The fame with Hiſpaban, ib. 

Hezehiah, king of Fudab, his good reign, 74. Cauſes the 
temples to be opened and purified, ib. And a ſolemn paſ- 
ſover to be celebrated, 75. Invizes I/rael to it, 76. Se- 

ve 


L DK. 


vera of them come to the feaſt, ib. Refuſes to pay tri- 
bute to the king of Aria, 77. Recovered by his con- 
fidence in God from a dangerous diſtemper, 81, & note 
(S). His vanity puniſhed, 86, & ſeq. His death, 87. 

Hiftteus's treachery to the Scythians, 567. Rewarded by 


Darius, 569, note (T). Crucified for joining with the 


Tonians, 576. ne 

Hiftory 2 why ſo corrupted in what regards Myria, 

134. 

Helofernes, the chief captain of Chyniladan, or Nabuchodone- 
for, marches with a powerful army againſt thoſe who had 
refuſed to attend his maſter in his war with Media, 210. 
& ſeq. Lays waſte whole countries, 211. Marches againſt 

the Jets who reſolve to oppoſe him, 212. Inveſts Be- 

thulia, and ſets guards over their ſprings of water, ib. & 

213. Killed by Judith during the ſiege, 213. 

Hoſhea, the ſon of Elab, murders and ſucceeds Pekah in the 
kingdom of Jfrael, 69. Routs and puts to the ſword 
120,000 of Ahaz's beſt ſubjects, 72. His troubleſome 
reign, z | 

Hyrcania, a province of Perfia, deſcribed, 416. Abounds 
with wild beaſts, 442, & ſeq. 

Hyſftaſpes introduces learning into Perfia, 482. 


I. 


JPOLALTEY, ſeveral opinions about the riſe and progreſs of 
it, 112, & ſeq, What ſeems to have been its true origin, 
113. Several ſteps of its progreſs, 239, & ſeq. 

Jeboabax, king of 1/rael, his ſhort reign, 100. Depoſed and 
carried captive into Egypt, 101. 

eboiachin's wicked reign, 106. And captivity, ib. 

Jeboiada, high-prieſt places Foaſb on the throne, 54. Cauſes 
Athaliah to be put to death, ib. Dies, 56. 

Jeboiatim's wicked reign, 102. Commands the prophet U- 
riah to be put to death, ib. His tyrannies, rapines, blood- 
ſhed, c. 104. His unhappy death, 105. 

"Fehoram, king of - Fudah, influenced by his wife Athaliah, 
falls _ w_— 37. Puniſhed for it, 38. His unhappy 
death, ID. 


Fehoram king of Iſrael, falls into idolatry, at the inſtigation 


of his mother Fezabel, 37. His expedition againſt Ra- 
moth-gilead, 44. Wounded at the ſiege, ib. His death, 
46. 


Fehaſha phat 
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Jebaſbapbat n Rn gc: Reproved by 
the prophet Zehu, 3 miraculous fucceſs againſt the 
Ammoniter, Alanis, 2 36. His death, 37. 
ehu the prophet, reproves Baaſba for his idolatry, 25. 
chu anointed king of '//rael, 44. And proclaimed by ſound 
of trum Kills the of Iſrael and Fudah, 

6. Cauſes Fezebel to and = gr out of the window, ib. 
ts to death Abab's 


ac we — rhe ar has, rp De- 
nounces ſevere judgments againſt the Zews, unleſs they re- 
pent, 102. Accuted, ib, Foretells the Babylonihh capti- 
vity,.103- Put in priſon, ib. His ies burnt by 
chotakim, ib. Ill uſed bo Zedekiah, 108. Well treated 

Nebuchadnezzar, and Sag after the captivity with 


edaliab, 110. 

eroboam cheſen the ten tribes, 18. His idolatry * 

7 19. Defeated ny ah king of Fudah, 22. Dies, ib. 

Feroboam II. king of Iſrael, 62. Takes Dama 
math, ib. His reign glorious, ib. His 

Jeruſalem, taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 104. Again 
and ftript by him, x06. The third time taken, plundered 
and burnt by the ſame, 109, & 110. 

Fews, their city is taken, the temple burnt, and all, except 
ſome of the meaner ſort, into captivity, 109, & 
ſeq. Reftored by Cyrus, 545. His decree in their behalf, 
ib. Obſtructed by the Samaritans, ib. Reſume the build- 
ing of the temple under Darius, 564. Obtain a freſh de- 
cree from him, ib. 

Jexebel, wife to Ahab, and daughter to Ethbaal king of Zi- 
don, 26. Stirs up Ahab to the murder of Naboth, 31. 
Her — > 46. 

Ingratitude, the Per fan laws, 488, & note (N). 

Intaphernes, one of the ſeven Perſian conſpirators, 563. Put 

to death by Darius, ib. 


and Ha- 


| Feaſs, king of Judab, is preſerved from Athaliah's bloody 


hands, 53. Anointed and crowned king, 54. His piety 
and zeal, ib. His deſection, 56. 

, king of Iſrael, 57. Defeats Amaſiab, 59. 

ans, revolt from the Perſians, 569. Succoured by the 
Athenians, 573. Their r devyed by the Perſians, 


4, & 576. 
57475 & 57 Joſiah, 


I N D E X. 


ofiah, king of Fudah, miraculouſly promiſed, 92. His 
L 16. & ſeq. Mont bination lo kb king- 
dom, 93. Repairs the temple, The book of the 
be orator The paſſover kept, 
- Mortally wounded, 99, & ſeq. Dies at Feruſfalem, 


Fotham ſucceeds his father Azariah in the kingdom of Fu- 
dah, 69. Dies after a glorious reign, ib. 

Iſaiab heartens Ahaz, and frees him from all fear, 70. His 
why cu Dig a virgin conceiving, ib. The miracle wrought 

Hezehiah, 81, & (T). 

3 one Sp the princes of Judab, murders Gedaliab, and 
all the Chaldeans about him, 110, & ſeq.. And 80 

Iſraelites, ibid. 

— vid. Fews. 

raclitiſh kin deſtroyed, 78. 

udith frees her country by nM tos to death Holofernes, 213. 
Whether Judith a fictitious character, ib. (Y). What 


credit to be given to this apochryphal book, ib. 
FJugeus, king of Babylon, 297- 


Kk. 
KTL/N. a fruitful province of Perſia, 417, (I). 
| L. 


L, 480 RO8OFREHOD, or Labaſſoaraſe, falſely ſup- 
poſed to have been the laft king of Babylon, His 
cruelty towards Gadates and Gobryas, ib. Mu ered after 
having reigned but nine months, ib. Whether the Bel- 
ſhazzar of Daniel, 401, ſub note (C). His tyranny, 535. 
Murdered, 536. 
Laodicea, a city in Media, deſcribed, 358. 

Law, the book of the law found in the reign of es 
95. Agreed to have been the architype of Mſes, ib. (E). 
Leonidas, his brave anſwer to Terres, 596. His gallant 
death, 597. His body abuſed by that monarch, 398. 


Leontides, © Athenian general, branded by AXerxes, 598, ſub fin. 


note (G). & 

Libnah revolts from Fehoram, 38. 

Locufts, pernicious in Perfia, „ &c. 447. Deſtroyed 
by an extraordinary bird, 448, & note, (R). 


Lycus, a river of Afyria, 126. "Why ſo called, ib. (I). 
Vor. IV. 41 MAACHAH, 
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M. 


M HAN. the favourite wife of Rehoboam, 21. 
Maazaiah, Ahaz's ſon killed, 72. 
Madai, the third fon of Faphet, father of the Medes, 355. 
87 affirmed the father of the Macedonians, 365, note 
) 
Magi of Perfia, enemies to idolatry, 501. Aﬀerters of the 
one true God, ib. Their care to the elements 


hare, $0Js 8 $08. Their ſect almoſt deſtroyed by the 


Mabmoudker, a famed Per river, 448. 

Manaſſob king, his wicked reign, 87. ns fe 
leges, 88. His murders, tyranny, 

able captivity, ib. Reſtored to 


ſent baſfy to H h, 4 , The 

an em to Hexetia of 

buſineſs of his embaſly, 298. „ 
Greece, 576. Is 


Mardoins's unſucceſsful attempt 
rho uncertain his arniy, 603. 
Margiana, a province of Perfia deſcribed, 416. Its prodi- 


vines and grapes, ib. — 
Minanich, Vid. Zedetiab. 


by Pul, ib. Fall a ico nary, 373 Their kings from 


Degoces, 314, 75» 
Metis dect, 335, Hazel by the 

The _ =” We, 6. by amn 
founder mw Media, v 355» note + jp 


Medus, the ſuppoſed 


G. 
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effemordacus of Babylon, 

Moe _— 80. 

Micaiah, foretels Abab, that his army is to be routed, and 
himſelf lain, 33. 

Miltiades, Atheman general, defeats the Perfians with 2 
ſmall army, 79- 

Mitradates, Aftages's herdſman, ordered to murder young 
Cyrus, 523. Brings him up as his own, 524. Confelles 

the cheat, $2 

Monarchs, how — —_— — 367, 

Afummi, Perfic, deſcribed, 435. 

N. 


NTT” or the Nabar Sare, a river of Babylen, 


Nabecolsfor the Nebuchadnezzar of ſcripture, 303. 
Subjects the Brian empire to the throne of Babylon, 
Deſtroys Nineveh in conjunction with his brother-in- 
fs Ornate, . 9 22 ates and takes Carehe- 
* from 5 
ib 


307. Reduces Syria, 
and Tikes Jafelom, 2h Takes —— 
reſtores him to his li 


» » 3b. rns to 

| and enlarges the city, ib. & ſeq. His dream of the 
image, 308. Explained to him by Daniel, ib. & 309. 
Honours beſtowed by him on 310. Sends ſeveral 
nations to harraſs Jehoratim, ib. Takes the ſecond time, 
plunders Jeruſalem, appoints Zedeliab king over the 
kingdom of Fudab, and leads back to Babylen all the in- 
habitants erable either for valour or i uity, 311. 
'The increaſe of his dominions eremiab, ib. 


ery ſoul into captivity, ex- 
people, who are left to take 
Commands Zedekiah's chief officers 
appoints Gadaliah governor of Judah, 
de amaſſed in this expedition, he cauſes 
coloſſus to be erected in honour of his God 
commands all nations to adore it, 316. Sha- 


412 drach, 
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IN D E KX. 
drach, Meſhach, and lags to comply, are 
thrown into a furnace, but preſerved, 316, 
& ſeq, He adores their God, 317. Croſſes again the 
Follies, and boys —_ to Tyre, 318. Which he takes 
after a tedious ſiege of "vis but had. but 
an empty city for his pains, the Tyrians removed _ 
„ hearty a6 1 oh . & 

Compleats the deſolation 4 
— of Gadaliab, whom the Zews had murdered, 319. 
Subdues or makes tributaries the Egyptians, penetrates in- 
to the very heart of Lybia and Iberia, and ſubdues all the 
neighbouring countries, 319 & 320. Retires to Babylon, 
and there A himſelf in imbelliſhing his — 


— ib. His = 2 
Nabonadius, king of 
the murder of 2 \& 536. What prompt- 
ed him thereto, 345. In him the ſceptre falls again into 
the hands of the old Mirian race, ib. Said by Herodotus 
to have been choſen for mediator b between the Medes and 


Orr, betakes himſelf to to 


bylon, but to Bor- 
ſippa, where being beſieged by Cyrus, he ſurrendered him- 
ſelf to that conqueror, who behaved very kindly to him, 
and ſent him as his lieutenant into — where be 


Nabe fer, its, the Ninus of prophane hiſtory, 291. His 
ra, 280. Firſt king of Babylon in Ptolemy's canon, 279. 
Nabopallaſſar, ke of Babylon, ſaid to have wreſted that 
the Aion mon the Afyrians, 301. Transfers the ſeat of 
the Ari _— — ib. He the Beleſis of 
— og. Nicholas of Damaſcus, 


Nobuchedenoſer, al. Chyniladan, invades Media, 383. 
Nachs-ruſtem, a mountain near Per/epolis, 464 in the note. 
Tombs and other antiquities of it, ib. 


Nadius, ſecond king of Babylon, probably the Ninyas of 
Luis, 297. 0 
Naharmalcha, 


ATN 1 
Naharmalcha, or royal river, ſuppoſed to have been the fame 


wich che river Githe, now Cunti, or Citi, an artificial 


branch, conduQed from the Euphrates into theinland parts 
al Arabia, 228. By whom dug, ib. cours, 5% 
229. 
Nahum, * in the reien of Hezekiah; 875 now (W). 
Naxus the iſland of, taken by the Perfians, 578. 
Naphtali, the tribe of, cartied captive into | 
Nebuchadnezzar, defeats the Egyptians, 104. Takes Fe- 
ruſalem and rifles the temple, ib. Beſieges the city again, 
takes, plunders, and burns it, 109, & 110. His alliance 
with the king of Media, 90. oint conqueſts with him, 
390, & ſeq. Particularly of — and Feruſalem, 
* one of Nebuchadnexzars ls takes Jeru- 
 ſalem, 315. Cruelties there practiſed by him, ib. 
an Aſfyrian, or Babylonian deity, 260. 
prac beg n of it, 229. 
a Per ; alſo an 4 deity, | 
Nerigliſſar, or Neri — and Ni 22 urus, kills 
1 king of Babylon, and uſurps the throne, 
340, & ſeq. Invites all the nei ring nations to join 


the. Ader and er ans, ib. and marches 
againſt them at the head of a numerous army, 341. Battle 


between the Babylonians and Medes, wherein the former 

are routed, and Nerigliſſar himſelf ſlain, 343. Nerigli/- 

ſar moſt likely to have been Darius the Made, ib. 1 8 

ments proving it, b. & ſeq. Beben and Lilled by 
FS, 38 

 Nineveh deſcribed, 157. Deſtroyed Nebuchadnezzar 

and 392. In the third, — year of of Feboie: 
tim, 304, (B). 

P nn ory oe ſeems a of that of the Egyp- 
tian Seſoftris, 151, RN 3 Babylonians, carries 
away their king and all his children, 1523, — 154. Sub- 

dues Armenia, 154.  Routs Pharnus king of Media, ib. 
The nations he ſubdued, ib. Returns into his own country, 
157. Builds Nineveh, ib. Reſolves upon a war with the 
. Badtrians, 158. His extraordinary preparations for this 
war, 160. Smitten with Semiramis, 163. Marries hev 
and has a ſon by her, ib. Takes Bara, 162. 
Ninyas employs an eunuch to aſſaſſinate his mother Semiramis, 
prompted him to get rid of her, 173. (H). 


2 


» 175. His character, 176, & ſeq. 
Nyfroch, 


I N D EX. 


Nifrech, the chief of the Afyrians, *. — * 
abonadius, 


Nitocris, OT 2 — and 
kings of Babylon, 346. Fortifies the city of Babylon, ib. 


f 12 great works aſcribed to Nebuchadnezzor, 


ib. * 


a Suppoſed to have been a Aal, by birth, 
all the glory of the reign of her ſon 1 


Mee the pins of deferied, 359- 
O. 


* 2 have been the firſt inſtructer of the 
5 their ſtories concerning him, 268, & 
n governor of Abab's houſe, 28. Oey 


choſen king of rel by the army, 25. 


erjia, 4 
umn, Geet or ard of God, 311. Whom 
they believe to be felf-exiſtent, ib. 

Otanes, diſcovers the ſham Smerdis by the help of his daugh- 
ter, 557. Declares for a republican government, 561. 
Gives up his claim to the empire, ib. Hath great privi- 

leges granted to him, ib. 


Oxyartes, king of Bactria, routs Niuus, 161. But is at 
laſt intirely defeated by him, B. 


. 


P 
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ers directed to God alone, 503. Whence they had their 
religion, 506. Their veneration for the elements, ib. 
Than,” 510. Account of the creation, 512, & ni 
Their prieſts, 515. i” id of children, ib. 
riages, 517. 3 
Perſepolis, metropolis of Perſia, deſcribed, 449, & ſeq. 
arious conjectures concerning it, 461, and note V. 
Diadorus Siculus's account of that antient ce 4615 461, ( k 
And of its being deſtroyed by Alexander, ib. 
antiquities of it, 2 Why alſo called Eh- 
mais, ib. in the note. F 
Perfia, the om of, deſcribed, 407, & ſeq, Its cli- 
mate, 429 Rivers, 431. Soil and product, 
433, & ſeq. Fruits and grain, 437, and 
440. Poiſonous Go 
paid to their monarchs, 472, and 
— =p 8 Education of \ guards, Ec. 72571 
* 563. Exempt from 


62g 
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* 
* , wit. by . 


2 „r Lon ad Ses 
488. Slaviſh reſpect — their r 


— Preſents, ibid. «jules 492. Their 1 


not to be * ih. * 
cubines, children, — 493» dl 22 Wars with 
the Greeks, 594. at Salamis, 602. 


Perfis, a province of Pref, 
Phanes revolts from the 
murdered before his face, 548. 
Pharnus, king of Media, conquered by Ninzs, 376. Cruci- 
fied with his wife and children, ib. 
e His td compre \ 
the Perfeans, note (4). reign : 
2 — and ſlain by IS 
7 te Pr 8 
ag of Be lon, 297. 
Preciper Excr 6 
— himſelf beadlo 
th Hep ws himſelf headlong fi 


Pleas Be king of Egypt, invaded by Cen, 8 
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Pul, called alſo Phul, and, through miſtake, by the ſeptua- 
gint Phua, 186, (W). The ſeeming founder of the 4 
rian „ib. He or his ſucceſſor, 370. The firſt 

mentioned in ſcripture, from the time that 
land was planted by Abur, 186, (W). Was a pure - 
rian, and not a Chaldean or Bebylonien, ib, The ſame as 
Belus, ib. Receives 1000 talents from Menabem king of 
Iſrael, _ — have taken that kingdom into his 

protection, 188 robably received 
from Syria, as he had from Iſruel, Sn To 
Puniſhment among the Per ſians, 479, & ſeq. 


R. 


ABSHAKEH, one of the Mirian generals ſent againſt 
N 195. rand deputies of 
Hezekiah, ib. & 196. 
Rach, one of the Babylonian and Afhrian gods, 260. 
Ragea, a city of Media, 358. 
Rechabites, who were, their founder, inſtitution dc 
ner of life, 48, (T). Some wild notions concerning them 
confuted, ih. How far they were bound to their founder's 
injun@tions, ib. B. Tudel's fabulous account of them con- 
ted, ib. 
Rehoboam ſucceeds Solomon, 18. His folly occafions the re- 
volt of ten tribes, who chuſe Feroboam to be their king, 


ih. His death, 21. | 


8. 
S nigjentFubin fanged, 238, and 239. Some 


account of its 
Sacca, feſtival among the Babylonians, 266. 
Sace, who they were, 379- Their war with the Medes, ib. 
their heroic 
Sad. der, or canta of the antient Pr ft faich iN extake, zor. 
Salumbo, a goddeſs of che Mriant, 257. The fame with 
arte; „n 
ao. the naval fight of between the Greeks and Per ans 
601, & ſeq. 
Bamiaria city of beſieged by Ben-hadad king of Syria, wad 
„ 1 78. By 


AS: building of the temple, and 56 
tem 545. . 
| *, taken arid ſpared by S 540. 
, IA | 
2 Saoſduchinur, 


= = Boy 


Saoſduchinus, or Saoſduchus king of Aſſyria, 205. Thought 
by ſome, through miſtake, to have been the Nabuchodo- 
noſor of the book Judith, ib. (Q) Under him Mana ſſeb, 
| n reſtored to his kingdam, and Egypt recovered 

liberty, 16. 

Sarac, king of ria, 215. Nabopallaſar, one of his gene- 
rals, rebels againſt him, and ſeizes on the kingdom of Ba- 
bylon for himſelf, ib. The two revolted kingdoms of the 

Medes and Babylanians conſpire againſt him, ib. and 216. 
Sarac, dreading the impending calamities, burns his palace 
and himſelf therewith, 217. In him ends the Aſſyrian 
monarchy, ib. and 218. Sarac probably the Sardarapalus 
of prophane hiſtorians, 217. 

Sardanapalus, king of Myria, his character, 178. His reign, 

179, & ſeq. The Medes, Babylonians, and Perſians revolt 
againſt him, 180. He defeats them thrice, 181. But at 
laſt is attacked by ſurpriſe and routed, 182. Beſieged in 
Nineveb, ib. Deſtroys himſelf and his riches, 184. In- 
ſcription ſuppoſed to have been on one of the pillars erected 
to him, ib. (V) Probably the ſame as Sarac, the laſt king 
of Mria, 217. 

Schirvan,a province of Perſia, deſcribed, 428. 

Scythians, invade Media, 385. Prevented from conquering 
Egypt, 350 387. Plunder the temple of Venus at Aſcalon, 
387. Their puniſhment ib. Invaded by Darius, 566. 

Semiramis, her birth, 158. Married and carried to Nineveh, 
159. Goes to the camp of Ninus before Bactra, 162. 

She is the cauſe of the city's being taken, ib. Ninus ſmit- 
ten with her, marries her, and has a fon by her, 163. Her 
character, 164, (Y). Reſolves to build Babylon, 165. 
The manner ſhe contrived to have the city built in a ſhort 
time, ib. The lake ſhe dug, 167. Builds the temple of 
Belus, ib. And ſeveral cities, 166. Her obelisks, ib. She 
wars upon the Medes, ib. into Egypt, and conquers 
a great part of Libya, 169. Refolves to invade Iadia, 170. 
Her mock elephants, ib. Paſſes the Indus, 172. Engages 
Stabrobates king of India, and is routed, ib. and 173. Aſ- 
ſaſſinated by an eunuch, 173. The etymology of her name, 
159, (P). The ſtory of her pretending to paſs with the 
people for her ſon Ninyas exploded by ſome, 164, (W). 
Worſhipped by the AHrians in the form of a dove, why, 
133. How repreſented. ib. Moſt likely to have been the 
wife of Nabonaſſar, 292. Whence it came to paſs that ſhe 
ruled over Babylon, 293. Her reign but ſhort, 294. Par- 
ticulars concerning her,*295. & ſeq. Some of her fabu- 
lous exploits in Madia, 376, & ſeq. 
* VoLIV. 4K Seunacherih, 
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Sennacherib, or Sanherib, ſucceeds Shalmaneſer in the king- 
dom of Affria, 195. Beſieges Lachifh, ib. His proud let- 
ter to Hezekiah, 85. Sends three officers at the head of 
a great army to beſiege Feruſalem, 195. His expedition a- 
gainſt the Fews proves unſucceſsful, 199, and 200. One 
hundred eighty five thouſand - . nada ſmĩtten by the 
of the Lord, 200. What meant by wed op x4 the Lord, 
ib. (Z). Returns home, grows ty Cn eſpecially to- 
wards the captive Jews, 201. Murdered by his two Foal 
Adramelech and Sharazer, in the temple of his favourite god 
Niſroch, 1b. 

Serpent, craft of enchanting ſerpents conſidered, 116. The 
expreſſion, the moſt ſubtle I of the field, conſidered, ib. 
and 11 


Shallum murders Zachariah, ſeizes on the kingdom, and af- 


ter a reign of thirty days, is murdered by Menahem, 65. 

Sheba queen of, viſits Solomon, 11, & ſeq. An account of 
her, 26. 

Shembiah prophet, 21. 

Shefhach, a Babylonian deity, 257. 

Shalmanezer, king of Mria, ſucceeds Tiglath-Pileſer, and 
invades the kingdom of 1/ract under Haſbea, 191, & 4 
Reduces Samaria after three years ſiege, mak 
ſhea priſoner, and tranſplants the — + Haw into Affria, 
192. 

1 e with his brother Adrammelech, murders his father 
Sennacherib king of Aſſyria, 201. What prompted them 
to this parricide, ib. note (C). 

Shuſhan, vid. Suſa, 473, note (C). The capital of Sufiana, 
ſometimes honoured with the preſence of the Babylonian 
monarchs, 427, note (N). 

Simma adopts Semiramis, and gives her this name, which ſig- 
nifies doves, or pigeons, 160. 

Sittacene, a province of Mria, 125. 

Smerdis, put to death by his brother Cambyſes, 553. 

the Mage, ſubſtituted to the real one, mounts the 
Perſan throne, 555, & ſeq. Diſcovered by the want of his 
ears, 557. Murdered by the Perſian nobles, 560. Call- 
ed Artaxer-es in ſcripture, 561, (Q). Regretted by his 
ſubjects, 557. 

Solomon dedicates his temple, 1. Its utenſils and ornaments, 
2, (M). Vaſt number of victims. 4. His 5. 
His navy, 7. Viſited by the queen of Sheba, 11. His de- 
fection, 13. Idolatries, ib. And death, 14. Whether 
he ever repented, ib. note (W). 

Soſarmus, king of Media, 377- 


Spartans, 
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Spartans, their treatment of Darius's heralds, 577. Brave 
defence againſt Xerxes, 595. Defeat, 597, & ſeq. 
PRESS the metropolis of Perſia, deſcribed, 419, note 


Stabrobates; king of India, routs Semiramis, 173. 

Succoth Benoth, the Aſſyrian Venus, 247. | 

Sun, his going back ten degrees, how underſtood, 81, (T). 
Sun, moon and ſtars, in what ſenſe worſhipped by the Per- 
ſees, 502. Sun, the deity of the Perſians, 562. 

Suſa, al Shuſhan, metropolis of Perſia, deſcribed, 473, (C). 

Sufiana, a province of Perſia, deſcribed, 425. 


. 
T7 LAN S, the antient Echatan, 357, note (B). Famed 


for its excellent wines, 361. 

Tartan, general of the Myrians, takes Aſbdod from the Phi- 
liſtines, whom he reduces, 204. 

Temples of Greece plundered and deſtroyed by Dar ius, 574, 
and 578. 

Temple I Feruſalem, the dedication of it, 1. Utenſils, or- 
naments, 2. Vaſt number of victims. 4. Twice plun- 
dered by Nebuchadnezzar, 104 and 106. And burnt to 
the ground, 110. | | 

Thales the Mileſian, foretold an eclipſe, 489. 

Thebans, their treachery to the other Greek., 596, & ſeq. 

Thebes, capital of Egypt plundered by Cambyſes, 551. 

Themiftacles, choſen admiral againſt the Perfians, bor. 

Tibni elected king of Iſrael by part of the army, 25. Builds 
the city of Samara, ib. A wicked prince, ib. His death, ib. 

Tiglath Pileſer elected king of Aſſyria, ſuppoſed by ſome ta 
have been the ſon of Pul, whom he ſucceeded, 189. By 
others, to have been a ſtranger to his line, and a Made, ib. 
(A). Opinions of the learned concerning him, ib. Falls 
upon the kingdom of Iſrael, and takes many cities, 190. 
Carries the inhabitants into captivity, ih. Marches againſt 
Damaſcus, ſolicited by Ahaz 8 Judah, takes that city, 
tranſplants the people to Kir, flays Rezin king of Damaſ- 
cus, and puts an end to that antient kingdom, 191. Car- 
ries the whole tribe of Napthali captive into Mria, 69. 

Tigris river, 126. Why ſo called, ib. note (H). 

Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, probably the ſame with Sabbaco, 
mentioned by Herodotus, 197, (V). | 

Tomyris, queen of Scythia, her encounter with Cyrus, 530, 

Her bloody revenge, ib. 
; | 4K 2 VENUS. 
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V. 


VENs the Afhrian, called Succoth Benth, 247. De. 


rivation of the name Venus, 248. Both maſculine 
feminine, ib. Whether the ſame with the Phænician Aftarte, 


249. The worſhip of Venus introduced into Perſia, 501. 
Condemned by their Mages, ib. 


Uriah prophet, put to death by Fehoiakim, 102. 


W. 
W1TCHCRAFT, ſome account of its origin, 114, & 
f 


eq. 
Waal of Carmania drops off the ſheep, 411, note (D). Va- 
lued for its fineneſs, ib. 


X. 


JERXES ſucceeds his father Darius, 584. Confirms 

| all his father's grants to the Fews, ib. Di by his 
uncle from invading Greece, 586. Puſhed on it by a threefold 
dream, ib. (C). Allies with the Carthaginians, 587. Grows 
inſolent, 588. (D). His army and fleet, 591. ts the 
Spartans at Thermopyle, - Engages the Athenians at 
ſea, 602. Outwitted by 12 His fleet defeated 
at Salamis, ib. Flies to Sardis, 603, The hardſhip of 
his army, ib. 


V. 
n. one of the Perſic names of God, 516. 


Z. 


7 4B, a river in Aſyria, 126, (I). 
— Zabians, corrupt the Perfic religion, 500, (C). 
Zachariah, ſucceeds his father Feroboam II. 65. 
by Shallum, after a reign of fix months, ib. 
Zanara, queen of the Sacæ, a great heroine, 379. Her ex- 
ploits and ſtately monument, ib. (P). | 
Zarcæu m, a mountain ſaid to have been levelled by Semira 


mis, 1 


Zechariah Rain by Jung, $57: 


| Zedehiah's 


IN D EX. | 
Zedekiah's impious reign, 106, & ſeq. Deceived by his falſe 


2 rebels againſt Nebuchadnezzar, 45 Feruſalem - 


ib. Taken and ſent into 
miſerable end, ib. 
Zenderoud, a Perſian river, deſcribed, 419, (L ). 
Zerah, the Ethiopian, at the head of r, ooo, ooo, 
— oF Aſa king of Fudah, 23 


» 109. His 


s ſtratagem to betray — to Darius, 565. Am- 


3 8 5 
PRs 2 al. Z erduſbt, introduces learning into Perſia, 482. 


Reforms the Perſic religion, 500,(C). Had his own from. 


. the — writings, 556. 


The End of the Fourth Volume. 
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